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EARTH'S SECRET. 
BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 





THE white stars shine; 
The poplar-tree 

And pointed pine 
Loom solemnly. 


Hush! the earth is dead 

And the stars are lit 
For funeral lights. How shiveringly 
The wind o’erhead 

Doth mutter of it! 


Yet, it seems to me, 

From its lifeless eyes 
A secret has fled 

To the trusted skies. 
To-morrow the earth will live again, 
And our hearts will throb with joy or pain. 
But what is the secret ?—life, or death ? 
It comes and goes with a single breath! 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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NARCISSUS. 


BY JOHN B. TABB, 








THE god enamored never knew 

The shadow that beguiled his view, 

Nor deemed it less divinely true 
Than life and love; 


And so the poet, while he wrought 

His image in the tide of thought, 

Deemed it a glimpse in darkness caught 
Of light above. 

St, CHARLES 
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THE CARAVAN OF CHANGE. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





ALL day I walked the rough perplexing 
round 
With stifled hope and leaden cares op- 
pressed, 
As sly decay, perpetual guard and guest, 
Bespoke through all the last, approaching 
bound: 
In wind and rain borne headlong to the 
ground 
My haughty woods let fall their crimson 
crest, 
Whose dripping rags a withered pomp 
confessed 
And mocked the shifting sands that skirt 
the vast profound. 


Once more the 
again! 
The lonely hawk repeats his minstrel cry, 
The forest sinks in murmuring mystery 
And night draws near by frosty field and 
fen; 
Those silent watches merge the human ken, 
That mighty dark engulfs the restless 
eye, 
And forth from solemn portals of the 
sky 
The slow resistless stars look down rebuke 
on men, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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A DAY WITH MISS MULOCK. 


dusk-pale twilight—once 





BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


In the summer of 1882, through the 
courtesy of some English friends, I went 
to Shortlands, Kent, to see the author of 
‘John Halifax.” Kent is the very gar- 
den of England, and the home of this 
gifted woman proved to be one of the 
most attractive flowers in the garden. 

The house is in the Queen Anne style, 
of red brick, well-nigh covered with 
vines. It bears the plain name of ‘The 
Corner House,” and was purchased and 
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Academy, out of the proceeds of her most 
famous book. 

As I entered, Miss Mulock was sitting 
at a little table, with a pretty blue china 
tea-set and silver tea-pot before her, 
awaiting my coming. I found her a 
white-haired, blue-eyed, noble-looking 
woman, with courtly, yet gracious man- 
ners, a sweet mouth, and a most cordial 
kindliness. One would speak of her, if 
in our country, as combining, to a remark- 
able degree, the aristocratic and the dem- 
ocratic. Her bearing indicated her high 
social station, while nobody could be 
more interested than she in colleges for 
working-women; and, indeed, in all that 
improves the condition of the poor. 

She wore a dress of black silk, witha 
white lace head-dress fastened by a Ro- 
man mosaic pin, of just the same delicate 
blue as her eyes. She told me she was 
writing but little now, ‘‘for the world 
had had enough from her, and she did 
not wish to tire it.” 

But the world will not soon tire of ‘‘ A 
Life for a Life,’ which she regarded as 
her best work, or ‘‘ Agatha’s Husband ” 
or ‘*‘ The Woman’s Kingdom,” 

To the question, ‘‘ Will you never come 
to America?” she replied: ‘I think not. 
I am a bad sailor, and besides, for a shy 
woman, it would be a difficult matter.” 

The interior of ‘‘The Corner House” is 
like a picture. The parlors are in blue, 
with carpet, walls and wood-work corre- 
sponding in color. Paintings in oil and 
water-color are abundant, many of them 
the gifts of famous friends. The library 
is in Pompeian red, with stained glass; a 
fine collection of books and pictures; one 
picture especially weird and beautiful, a 
night scene, by the French artist, Millet. 

Miss Mulock seemed, in her home, to be 
a living illustration of the pure domestic 
happiness she has loved to portray in her 
books. No wonder the words are carved 
over her mantel: ‘‘East or West, Home is 
best.” 

Mr. George Lillie Craik, one of the part- 
ners in the large publishing house of Mac- 
millan & Co., whom she married in 1865, 
a man of fine head and gentle manners, 
and Dorothy, a pretty girl of sixteen, 
formed the happy household. The latter, 
found when a babe, having been deserted 
by its parents, was adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Craik, and has been tenderly loved. 
Twice a week, Miss Mulock, who was also 
afine French scholar, taught Dorothy 
and her girl friends the Italian language. 

After tea we went into the extensive 
grounds—Miss Mulock much preferred the 
country to London—a portion laid out 
with walks bordered with lilacs, labur- 
nums and hawthorns, all hung with pur- 
ple, yellow and white blossoms; a portion 
left like the tangle of the forest, where 
one could sit alone, with scarcely the sky 
perceptible; only the dark green of the 
stately trees and the clinging vines. 

Here we sat and talked in the long Eng- 
lish twilight, Miss Mulock hulding by the 
hand little Gladys Mulock Holman Hunt, 
the golden-haired, blue-eyed daughter of 
the great artist. I was espevially inter- 
ested to see the beautiful face, as I had 
just seen a painting of her by her father 
in one of the great London galleries. 
Miss Mulock had been godmother to the 
child, as also to the blind poet, Philip 
Bourke Marston, for whom she wrote 
that exquisite poem, ‘‘ Philip, my King.” 

The remembrance of that twilight hour 





comes back to me very clearly and ten- 
derly since the death of her who sat there, 
who was called so suddenly out of the 
beautiful home by heart disease, October 
12th, her last words being, ‘‘Oh, if I 
could live for four weeks longer! But no 
matter, no matter.” Dorothy was to be 
married in a month, and how gladly 
would Miss Mulock have lived to see the 
union. 

An impressive scene it must have been 
when John Morley, Mr. and Mrs. Holman 
Hunt, J. Norman Lockyer, and other 
gifted men and women, gathered around 
that open grave in Keston, three miles 
from Bromley, and the village choir sang 
from one of her own hymns: 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust, 
Calmly now thy words we say: 
Left behind, we wait in trust 
For the Resurrection Day. 


Father, in thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now thy servant sleeping,” 


And when the earth had been filled in, 
the mound was white with wreaths sent 
by Lord Tennyson, Sir Noel Paton, Mrs. 
Oliphant, her life-long friend, Hubert 
Herkomer, and other authors and artists. 
And there were other wreaths which 
would have been especially dear to Miss 
Mulock’s heart; one sent by the students 
of the Working Women’s College, and an- 
other by the young women employed at 
the great dry-goods establishment, Water- 
loo House, London, who were always 
asked once a year to spend a Saturday 
half-holiday at ‘‘The Corner House” in 
Kent. 

When the funeral sermon was preached 
at the church which the author attended 
in Shortlands, the preacher repeated this 
verse from one of her poems, which a 
friend of hers says may well stand for her 
epitaph: 

** And when I lie in the green kirk-yard, 
With the mould upon my breast; 
Say not that she did well—or ill, 

Only, ‘ She did her best.’ ” 
The line is indeed characteristic of Miss 
Mulock; ‘‘she did her best” everywhere. 
To those who wished to enter the ranks of 
workers in literature and art, she said: 

“In any profession there is nothing, short 
of being absolutely evil, which is so inju- 
rious, so fatal, as mediocrity. To the ama- 
teur who writes ‘sweetly’ or paints 
‘prettily,’ her work is mere recreation; and 
though it may be less improving for the 
mind to do small things on your own ac- 
count than to be satisfied with appreciating 
the greater doings of other people, still it is 
harmless enough if it stops there. But all 


who leave domestic criticism to plunge into. 


the open arena of art—I use the word in its 
widest sense—must abide by art’s severest 
canons. One of these is, that every person 
who paints a commonplace picture or writes 
a mediocre book contributes temporarily— 
happily, only temporarily—to lower the 
standard of public taste, fills unworthily 
some better competitor’s place, and, without 
achieving any private good, does a positive 
wrong to the community at large.” 
The Atheneum, said: 


‘“‘Miss Mulock was a Christian. [How well 
I remember her saying as we walked under 
the lilacs and the laburnums, and spoke of 
the agnosticism of the present day, “I shal} 
never change my faith.”] She did not write 
of religion or inculeate dogma. Her Chris- 
tianity was that of the Sermon on the Mount» 
and her faith is established upon a Person 
and not upon acreed. She teaches us to love 
God, tobelieve in him, to trust him. We can 
not understand, but we are safe with him 
who sees and knows. In her own words: 
‘ We most of us have, moreor less, to accept 
the will of Heaven, instead of our own will, 
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and to goon our own way resignedly, nay, 
cheerfully, knowing that whether we see it 
or not, all is well.’ Faith in God and faith 
in man, were the secret of her influence. 

“She wrote plain, simple English. She 
never used a long word if a short one would 
do as well, and she never took a foreign 
word that has an equivalent in her own lan- 
guage. Clearness, directness, simplicity, 
counted for much in her success as an au- 
thor,” 

The Academy said: * 


‘*She was content to know that her books 
were more widely read than are the produc- 
tions of any other writer after Dickens; that 
she had cheered, amused, helped, and even 
materially changed the lives of innumera- 
ble readers in all parts of the world; and 
that for over thirty years she had continued 
to hold the first place in the school of novel- ° 
ists to which she belonged. Notwithstand- 
ing the lapse of time between the death of 
Jane Austen and the appearance of “‘The 
Ogilvies” and “ Olive,’’ it couJd with justice 
be said that MissMulock had entered into the 
literary inheritance bequeathed tothe wor- 
thiest claimant by her famous predecessor, 
Literary historians of-the future will have 
little difficulty in classifying the women 
writers who belong to one or other of the 
chief schools of fiction; and, beyond doubt, 
a large and important section will be 
grouped under the leading names of Jane 
Austen and the author of ‘John Hahfax, 
Gentleman,’ the foremost painters of do- 
mestic tragedy and comedy.” 

Miss Mulock was plain-spoken in her 
writings, In one of the last articles from 
her pen, ‘‘Concerning Men,” in the Sep- 
tember Forum, she wrote: 


‘* Loving and serving is a woman’s destiny; 
but it should be done ina right way. To 
yield toa man when you know he is in the 
wrong; to teach others that he must be 
yielded to, whether right or wrong, is to 
place him on a pedestal where not one man 
in twenty thousand could stand steady. . . . 
Did girls get from childhood the 
same business training as boys, and 
were it clearly understood in all families 
that it is not a credit but a discredit for 
women to be idle, to hang helpless on the 
men instead of doing their own work, and 
if necessary earning their own living, I be- 
lieve society would be not the worse but the 
better forthe change. Men would find out 
that the more they elevate women the 
greater use they get out of them. If, in- 
stead of a man working himself to death 
for his unmarried daughters, and then 
leaving them ignominiously dependent 
upon maie relations, he educated them to 
independence, made them able both to 
maintain and to protect themselves, it 
would save him and them a world of un- 
happiness. . . . 

“The relation between men and women 
ought to be as equal and as righteous as 
their love; also as clear-sighted, that by 
means of it each may educate and elevate ~ 
the other; both looking beyond each other 
to that absolute sight and perfect love, 
without which all,human love must surely, 
soon or late, melt away in disenchantment, 
distaste, or even actual dislike. For love 
can die; there is no truth more certain and 
more terrible; and each human being that 
livesgarries within himself or herself,the 
possibility of being its murderer.” 

Dinah Maria Craik’s life was always 
one of labor. Her parents died in her 
early years and she was left to care for 
and educate two brothers by her pen. 
Her first book, one for children, pub- 
lished in 1848, when she was twenty-two, 
was entitled “‘How to Win Love, or 
Rhoda’s Lesson”; the next year ‘‘The 
Ogilvies” appeared, and the next ‘‘ Olive.” 
Not till 1857, when she was thirty-one 
was ‘‘ John Halifax” published, and this 
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gave her fame. Her books number nine- 
teen novels, twelve miscellaneous works 
of essays and travel, four books of péetry, 
and eleven books for children, forty-six in 
all. 
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THE LITERARY LESSON OF AN- 
ARCHY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE hanging of four men at Chicago on 
the eleventh day of November, 1887, was 
a notable eventin the history of civiliza- 
tion. The crime for the commission of 
which those men were hanged, was the 
murder ofan officer of the law while try- 
ing faithfully todo his sworn duty, and 
for so trying todoit. The murder was 
perpetrated in the name of anarchy, and 
with the avowed purpose of setting law, 
government and property rights at 
naught. 

What is thisanarchy whose bombs are 
found here and there in our cities ? What 
is this new political, social, religious and 
literary doctrine whose agents are mur- 
derers, and whose arguments are punctu- 
ated with daggers and accentuated with 
dynamite ? 

The working-people of America are not 
nihilists, they are not anarchists; they 
are the home-lovers, the house-builders, 
nay, ina large proportion, they are the 
land-owners. Agriculture is by far the 
most important industry of our country, 
and nine-tenths of our agriculturists are 
manual laborers. Nine-tenths of the per- 

_ sons who own cultivated lands have come 
to that ownersbip by the straight, hard path 
of labor and enconomy. We do not find 
anarchy out on the farms, and yet farm 
laborers are the hardest worked and most 
inadequately paid of all our workingmen. 

The home of anarchy in America is in 
the cities, and the door-plate of that home 
bears a foreign name. We know, indeed, 
that, call it nihilism, socialism or an- 
archy, all this dynamite trouble comes of 
European brewing; it is a leaven import- 
ed from across the Atlantic Ocean, and its 
label is inscribed with a legend utterly 
alien to the American spirit and in a for- 
eign tongue. 

Now, before any foreign commodity 
can be successfully introduced here there 
must be a preparation, however slight, of 
the public mind,a prejudice, however 
weak, set in the public heart, in the inter- 
est of the proposed importation. Was this 
done inthe matter of anarchy? Years ago 
I said that it was being done. I said that 
the condition of American copyright 
permitted, nay, invited, foreign literature 
to dominate home literature in all our 
book markets. I said that this was the 
most insidious danger that ever threat- 
ened the permanence of American insti- 
tutions, provided that foreign literature 
was really inimical to our development 
along the lines sketched by the makers of 
our fundamental law; then I boldly assert- 
ed that foreign literature was, in the main, 
directly inimical to that development and 
ought not to have domination of our lit- 
erary field, and that we stood in need of 
statesmanlike action in the matter of in- 
ternational copyright. Many other argu- 
ments have been well made in favor of 
such action, but none seems to me so 
weighty or so clearly within the scope of 
a national view of the subject. What 
should be the first thought of a statesman 
when called upon to consider a proposed 
national act? Should he not first ask 
himself, What will be the effect of this 
act, or of the omission of this act, upon 
the foundations of liberty? A mere act 
of abstract justice to authors as a class 
might be statesmanship, or it might be 
class-legislation. The question covers the 
whole field of possible literary influ- 


ence; it goes into the fiber ands the 
tissue of our national life and _ in- 
quires concerning the changes to 


be wrought there by action or by a failure 
to act. Unquestionably, if foreign litera- 
ture is better mental food for Americans 
than American literature is, there ought 
to be no international copyright, the men- 
tal food of the nation should be the best, 
and the cheaper the better. On the other 
hand, however, if foreign literature is no 
better, or if it is worse for Americans than 
our own literature, we should certainly 


ican books. 





have the legislation which will most favor 
the production and dissemination of Amer- 
Neither publishers nor au- 
thors have rights superior to‘the right of 
the nation to have its peopléifed upen that 


‘intellectual food whith will best develop 
_a stalwart and steadfast patriotism. 
What have been the spirit and teaching’ 


of foreign literature in America during 
the decade just past? Takiig fiction as 
the strongest factor at work in’ popular 
literary channels, a glance at the counters 
of our book-stalls and news-stands will be 
edifying. Nearly all the very cheap lit- 
erature which may be called influential is 
of foreign make. Tolstoi, Zola, Turgé- 
neff, Hugo, Daudet and Dostoievsky lead 
with a crowd of smaller fry following 
them. 

With the exception of Daudet, al] these 
writers have made fiction for the purpose 
of aiding and abetting a movement in 
Europe, which, call it by what name we 
may. is treason. Americans may sympa- 
thize with the oppressed class of Russia, 
with the burdened peasants of France and 
with the strugglers for liberty everywhere, 
and yet all plotting to overthrow law and 
government by unlawful means is treason 
to the government against which the 
plotting is directed. Turgéneff, indi- 
rectly, if not directly, incited treason in 
Russia ; Tolstoi, in a most insidious and 
cowardly way, is now and for years has 
been doing the same thing. Sowing the 
seeds of prejudice against the rich in the 
hearts of the poor is always the beginning 
of anarchy ; the next step is communism 
insome form, then follows dynamite and 
all the terrors of secret assassination. 
When a cult for Turgéneff’s literature 
was generated in America that was the 
germ of the bombs that ten years or so 
later burst in the Haymarket at Chicago. 
If it is right for men who desire freedom 
to explode dynamite in St. Petersburg, 
why is it not right for the same men in 
the same need, or impelled by the same 
desire, to do the same in Chicago? Oh, 
you say, it is different here ; we are free 
enough! He who is in favor of the Rus- 
sian form of government will say the 
same of freedom there in St. Petersburg. 
It makes a great difference whose ox is 
being gored. We admire the virility of 
the nihilists so long as they blow upsome- 
body else. But how shall we make our 
attitude consistent while we apotheosize 
Turgéneff and Tolstoi and at the same 
time hang their misguided followers? We 
are responsible for the outcome of an in- 
fluence or an impulse that we have en- 
gendered. 

In a paper printed some time ago in 
THE INDEPENDENT, I stated that, in my 
opinion, realism was but another word 
for materialism and infidelity. Since then 
the Chicago anarchists have been hanged, 
and an influential German-American pa- 
per has stated that every one of those an- 
archists was an infidel; moreover, it goes 
on to make the significantly sweeping as- 
sertion that although “ not all infidels are 
anarchists, all anarchists certainly are in- 
fidels.” I will here add that not all ma- 
terialistic literature is realistic, but all re- 
alistic art tends toward materialism and 
infidelity, whether that art be plastic, 
graphic or literary, for the reason that it 
rejects the unseen, the unknowable, the 
immortal, and permits faith in nothing 
beyond the range of the usual and the 
commonplace. The bane of the scientific 
method is agnosticism, and the realists 
all affect the scientific method. Huxley 
tries to tind man’s soul by physical 
analysis, and because he cannot find it 
he isan agnostic. The analytical realist 
in literature seeks the soul of art in the 
same way and he too is an agnostic. The 
socialist tries to find the ideal religion in 
the theory that criminals and honest 
men are brethren and exact equals in 
every regard, and because Christians do 
not believe this and will hang him if by 
murder he tries to enforce it, he too is an 
agnostic. There is a thrill of sympathy 
along the fine cord that binds together 
these cognate forms of infidelity. It is 
not always, it may not often be, personal 
sympathy. This may be content for that 
to be hanged, and still the sympathy flows, 
because there is kinship. So there is that 
in revolt against law which makes all 





Antinomians blood brethren. When the 
realist begins to study life he sets out to 
believe i nothing that is not in sight, 
and very soon he réyolts against 


‘the law of. art which’ forbids the 
‘use of the debauching and deadly material 
| that comes to his hands. 
‘ists did not dare write such books 


American real- 


as Turgéneff’s: and Tolstoi’s, but they 
praised them and set everybody to buy- 
ing and reading them, with the result 
that. anarchy felt itself safe and in the 
midst of its friends here in America. 
What I would call social and political 
Antinomianism has found its chief advo- 
cates among the realists of Russia. It 
matters not if we admit that in Russia 
Antinomianism is abstractly justifiable, 
we cannot make it less than treason to the 
Russian Government. Well, then, the 
same men come here and demand 
a change in our affairs, they are Antino- 
mians here. They say: ‘‘ This is not free- 
dom, it is slavery; we revolt, what can 
you do about it? You told us when 
we were throwing bombs at the 
Czar, that we were doing it nobly in the 
cause of human liberty. Now, when we 
throw bombs at the Chicago police, you 
hang us just as the Czar would have 
done!” 

Now the question, Is it not dangerous 
for the literature of communism to have 
the chief place in our book-stalls and the 
great advantag2 also of selling at a far 
smaller price than our own? Is it not 
more dangerous for this foreign literature 
to have the unqualified praise and the urg- 
ent indorsement of our critics? But our 
critics are free; how shall we hinder them 
from uttering these favorable notices. I 
answer, Counteract their influence by 
education. Teach the people. But how? 
First let Congress grant a wise copyright 
guaranty to foreign authors, this will 
give home authors an equal chance with 
them in the markets. It will also, in a 
measure, force publishers to quit the un- 
scrupulous advertising of unwholesome 
foreign books; because the money now 
spent in advertising would then have to 
be paid in royalty to the authors. It will 
also have a tonic effect upon the press 
(which at present is somewhat embar- 
rassed), and cause it to have less 
fear of the publishers when _it 
comes to printing criticisms of books. 
We all know that it is easier to speak 
freely and truthfully about a danger- 
ous foreign book when the advertisement 
of its American publishers does not cover 
quite all of the next page with notices 
wholly eulogistic, taken from other jour- 
nals of more influence, perhaps, than our 
own. The moment that American pub- 
lishers are compelled to pay foreign au- 
thors whatever they may demand for the 
privilege of publishing their books, you 
will see that the greater part of all this 
twaddle about every foreign writer 
being so much greater than any 
American writer will quietly drop out 
of our journals. So long as publishers 
can steal the matter of alien books there 
will be a great inducement for them to 
prefer it to the work of home authors 
for which they have to pay a fair price. 

There is no calculating the influence 
that foreign books have exerted in en- 
gendering in Americaa wicked and dan- 
gerous hatred of the prosperous by the 
unprosperous, of the rich by the poor, of 
the landlord by the tenant, of the em- 
ployer by the employed. Cunning and 
insidious pictures of foreign life drawn in 
the praise of social revolt and to further 
schemes of treason are the stock in trade 
of novelists, poets and so-called philoso- 
phers whose books are smothering Amer- 
ican literature and inflaming the imagina- 
tions and the hearts of both our foreign 
and our native poor. This makes these 
unfortunate people tinder for the fire of 
anarchy. Let me educate the working- 
men and working-women of any country 
and I will control the destiny of that 
country. Sooner or later, if I wish, I 
will change the form of its govern- 
ment; I will overturn its most sacred 
institutions and wipe out its religion as 
with a sponge. The missionary literature 
of anarchy came into our country ahead 
of the agitators themselves and was 
boldly indorsed by us. We called it the 





literature of freedom; but in fact it was 
and it is the literature of destruction, the 
literature of treason and of death. The 
poor suffer a great deal, but he who 
teaches them to hate the rich is the worst 
enemy they can have, and is adding to 
their suffering in the most insidious and 
treacherous way..He who has not must 
be forever dependent upon him who has ; 
between the two there must not be war, but 
thers must be peace and mutual confi- 
dence. It isthe duty of government to 
promote, in every proper way, this peace 
and mutual confidence. The wickedest 
book ever written is the book which in- 
sidiously corrupts the hearts of the poor 
by inuendo against the rich, or by mag- 
nifying the difficulties in the path of 
labor while misrepresenting the attitude 
of those who pay for labor. 

It is the duty of government to protect 
labor and laborers from every deleterious 
influence and to open for them every pos- 
sible avenue of progress and of healthful 
reform. In this regard a censorship of 
literature would not be wise, it would be 
alien to the American theory of liberty; 
but it certainly would be wise and patri- 
otic to encourage the American spirit in 
literature by giving it an equal chance 
with the foreign spirit. 

With our gates wide open to immigra- 
tion and with a standing premium of- 
fered on alien influences in our literature 
and our art, with our book-stalls domi- 
neered over by ten cent stolen editions of 
pessimistic and nihilistic books of foreign 
authorship, with our critics singing peans 
to communistic novels and with our pul- 
pits bellowing adoration of Tolstoi and 
Turgéneff and the rest, who shall won- 
der that Anarchy dares to lay its train 
and explode its bomb in our midst? 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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THE ATTEMPT TO DE-EVANGEL- 
IZE THE GOSPEL. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





THE Gospel is alternative; has its own 
duality; its darkness and light; its sum- 
mer and winter; its forces centripetal 
and centrifugal. The great commission 
is this: ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth shall be saved; he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” The last 
is no more a sanction to the message, 
than an incident of it. It has this polar- 
ity, streaming from the very throne of 
God; blessing, cursing, life, death. As 
the Bible treats the subject, one branch 
of the alternative is as much for the glory 
of God asthe other. There is no salva- 
tion possible, without a possible perdition. 
And contradictory and paradoxical as it 
may seem, perdition to those who reject 
the Gospel is just as essentially a part of 
the Gospel as salvation to those who ac- 
cept it. And it is a pretty sure test of 
the truth, that only those who thus hold, 
have ever tried in any measure to fulfill 
the great commission, have ever gone to 
heathen lands to preach the Gospel; in- 
dicating that the sanction, the incident, 
belongs to the commission, as the power 
that lays hold upon believers respecting 
the heathen world. 

There were those during the period of 
the Rebellion who did not want the rebels 
hurt, notwithstanding the hurting of the 
rebels was the only way in which the 
country could be saved. Some of them 
escaped to Canada, and others were sent 
to their own place, through the rebel 
lines. And to put down Lee and compel 
his army to disband, even though our 
brave boys waded to the knees in the 
blood of their fallen comrades and climbed 
over windrows of fallen rebels, was the 
negative part of the affirmative, the Union 
saved. The Psalmist David said in prayer 
to the Lord; ‘* Do not I hate them that 
hate thee? I count them as mine ene- 
mies,” Those who love God must lovk 
upon the haters of God as God himself 
does. 

There is such a thing as being a par- 
taker of other men’s sins. Vallandigham 
was such a partaker; he partook with 
Jeff Davis in his sin. The men who dis- 
couraged enlistments, who spoke of the 
hopelessness of the struggle, and especial- 
ly those who regarded the open foes who 
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were striking at the Nation’s life, as dear- 
er than the Nation itself, were such par- 
takers. According to the nomenclature 
of the period, they were copperheads, 
What is a copperhead ? a deadly snake of 
the rattlesnake family, without his rattles. 
The rebels had their rattles which they 
were shaking in our front, and the copper- 
heads, without rattles, were biting our 
heels. Ihonor the men who go out of 
the Evangelical ranks saying, ‘‘ lama 
Universalist, Iam a Restorationist, I am 
an Annihilationist!” But the men, who 
themselves claim to be evangelical, and 
yet are trying to make it pleasant for 
Universalists and Restorationistsand An- 
nihilationists in evangelical ranks; the 
men who covertly belong to any of these 
several classes and yet hide it, while they 
seek to destroy us, I cannot honor. I be- 
lieve them to be betraying the cause of 
evangelical truth, to be lifting up their 
heels against those who have eaten bread 
with them—to be undermining the foun- 
dations. 

One of the fortifications established by 
evangelical funds—I only yesterday stood 
by the silent dust of one of Bartlett’s de- 
scendants—the one at Andover, is held 
and manned by men whose teachings tend 
to this: ‘‘He that believeth shall be 
saved; and he that believeth not shall 
have another chance.” I say that is their 
tendency. They have spiked the old guns 
mounted there, and are pouring shot and 
shell from new batteries arranged where 
they once stood. A few months ago, at 
the Home Missionary Unionin Saratoga, 
I met a seminary classmate, an honored 
Presbyterian pastor. To my inquiry after 
his sons, he answered: ‘I sent one of 
them to our old Andover, and he got such 
theology that he has abandoned the min- 
istry altogether.” His faith that he took 
from his father’s house had been under- 
mined there. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

The great American Board—honored 
over all the world—declines to credit 
among the heathen some of the graduates 
of Andover. She will send to heathen 
lands only those who believe what the 
Bible teaches respecting the heathen. For 
the fidelity to her historic foundation a 
war is made upon her by a man who was 
elected to guide her affairs when he was 
supposed to be in sympathy with her time- 
honored history,and by others whom he 
year after year leads to the fray. He 
wants a foreign market for his goods, 
with the Andover brand, while he has 
carried Andover over to the enemy. 

Some of us have come to think the 
great mistake of modern Congregational- 
ists is that they have set upto be a denom- 
ination ; when they are really a fellow- 
ship of kindred churches. Individual 
churches could protect themselves against 
heresy. And how shall they protect them- 
selves against a Council which under- 
takes the furnishing of a theological judi- 
cature which publishes and claims quasi- 
authority for a Creed, which was never 
asked for, authorized, or adopted; a Creed, 
that covers into this fellowship without 
the consent of its members, many who do 
not accept evangelical views? I recali 
the emphatic expressions of the vener- 
able Dr. Hopkins, at the house of his 
son-in-law im Washington, that the 
Creed was a great mistake: it was 
not needed. I believe it to be worse, 
even the source of all our present woes. 
We have thus made our boundaries so 
broad, that we dare not send to the 
heathen, men whom this luxurious, easy- 
going period, accepts as evangelical. 
This Creed may possibly be enough for a 
man to believe, who has been brought up 
on stronger meat in the loins of his ances- 
tors; who has taken even from their veins— 
the case of most of the leaders in the New 
Departure movement; it may do while we 
have the accumulated impulse of move- 
ments mighty and thorough-going in the 
past; but, it certainly never will do, to 
take to the heathen, where the plowshare 
of the truth must be driven beam-deep, or 
there can be no harvest. Let the Ameri- 
can Board stand by the whole Gospel, by 
its old traditions; and let all Evangelical 
Christians stand by the American Board; 
asI believe God will. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE THEORY OF RENT. 


RENT is an income derived from the 
wealth of society, without labor on the 
part of the land-owner who enjoys it. 
Land-owners frequently toil with hand or 
brain and add to the wealth of society, 
but what they thus produce is not rent. 

Let us reflect on this proposition and 
seek to understand its significance. The 
first question we are tempted to ask is 
this, Whence this rent which landlords 
enjoy? Whatisthe source of th's alto- 
gether peculiar income? 

Two entirely opposite views have been 
held in modern times with respect to the 
general character of Nature and man’s 
relation to Nature; the one belonging to 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
and thegother to the philosophy of the 
nineteenth. A comparison of these two 
views, or, as we might say, attitudes, is 
one of the most striking and curious 
phases of the history of thought; but in 
this place it is possible to do little more 
than refer to them in their bearings on 
our present topic. 

Rousseau and his friends and contem- 
poraries conceived Nature as an entirely 
good and beneficent power, seeking to 
confer upon humanity only blessings, 
while men by artificial institutions and 
contrivances of government thwarted her 
purposes. Characteristic of the philos- 
ophy of the age are these sentences from 
Rousseau’s “Emile”: 

*“ Coming from the band of the Author of 
all things, everything is good; in the hands 
of man, everything degenerates. Man 
— one soil to nourish the productions of 
another; one tree to bear the fruits of 
another; he mingles and compounds cli- 
mates, elements, seasons; he mutilates his 
dog, his horse, his slave. He overturns 
everything; he loves deformity, monsters; 
he desires that nothing should be as Nature 
made it, not even man himself.’ 


It did not seem to occur to men of this 
age as an absurd thing to suppose that 
Nature should make everything good but 
man, and then should endow him witha 
deceitful intellect and malicious desires 
destined to overthrow all her beneficent 
purposes. Consequently the continual 
cry is, ‘‘Back to Nature! Let Nature 
have her way! Do not interfere with the 
natural ordering of things! Itis provi- 
dential!’ Nor need it surprise us to hear 
much about the bounty of Nature from 
eighteenth-century philosophers and econ- 
omists. It was, in fact, to this bounty of 
Nature that they referred the rent of 
land. Nature works with men, they 
said, in agriculture and produces a sur- 
plus; a “net product,” not the fruit of 
man’s toil. This was the doctrine of the 
economic school called the Physiocrats 
of whom the French statesman, Turgot, 
was chief, and it was the opinion of 
Adam Smith “the father” of English 
political economy. 

John Stuart Mill and Ricardo in the 
nineteenth century look upon Nature with 
an entirely different feeling. To them 
Natvre is a hard, cruel power, knowing 
neither pity nor mercy. The whole of 
civilization is due to a partial conquest 
over Nature, and any advance of civiliza- 
tion must be accompanied by a still 
further subjugation of Nature. Listen to 
these words from John Stuart Mill’s ‘Essay 
on Nature:” 


‘‘ Nature impales men, breaks them as if 
on the wheel, casts them to be devoured by 
wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes 
them with stones like the first Christian 
martyr, starves them with hunger, freezes 
them with cold, poisons them by the quick 
or slow venom of her exhalations, and has 
hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, 
such as the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or 
a Domitian never surpassed. All this 
Nature does with the most supercilious dis- 
regard both of mercy and of justice, empty- 
ing her shafts upon the best and noblest in- 
differently with the meanest and worst; 
upon those engaged in the highest and 
worthiest enterprises, and often as the direct 
consequence of the noblest acts; and it 
might almost be imagined as a punishment 
for them. Anarchy and the Reign 


- 





of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin 
and death, by a hurricane and a pestilence.” 


It can readily be imagined that econo- 
mists who look upon Nature as so terrible 
a power will be little inclined to ascribe 
the income of a powerful and wealthy 
class of men like landlords to her bounty; 
and in fact they say rent is not due to the 
bounty of Nature but to her niggardli- 
ness, and in this they are substantially 
correct. If there were an unlimited sup- 
ply of the best land in the best situations 
no rent could be obtained by its owners. 
Other natural gifts are free, because the 
supply of them is more than abundant; 
good land desirably situated is dear, be- 
cause there is little of it as compared with 
the desires of man. 

Men who obtain the right of private 
property in land by conquest, robbery, 
inheritance, or purchase, have it thus in 
their power to exact an annual charge for 
its use, and this is called rent. Now this 
rent must come out of the fruits of the 
industry of other classes, and others 
must toil for it. 

It is very natural that economists 
should attempt to make some practical 
application of this doctrine of rent so as 
to direct the whole or part of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the landlord class to 
society as a whole; and it makes little 
difference whether rent is due to the 
bounty or to the niggardliness of Nature. 
In either case, it is an income derived 
from current industry without toil on 
part of those who enjoy it. 

The first school of real political econo- 
mists, the Physiocrats, proposed a _ practi- 
cal application of the doctrine of rent 
which attracted the widest attention in 
the last century, their ideas even gaining 
the adherence of sovereigns, one of whom, 
the Margrave of Baden, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to put them into actual 
operation. 

The Physiocrats held that land was the 
only true source of wealth, that all addi- 
tions to the national wealth were derived 
from land because that alone yielded a 
surplus over and above returns to capital 
and labor. But as rent, or the ‘net 
product” of land was the only source of 
wealth, it followed that all taxes must be 
ultimately paid by land-owners. Other 
people simply shifted taxes and in the 
end they finally fell upon rent. Con- 
sequently it was considered better to 
place taxes at once upon land-owners, 
A single tax upon rent was a main plank 
inthe platform of Turgot and other Phy- 
siocrats, and it was held that that reform 
was just, first, because the landlord was 
the only one to enjoy a revenue from the 
bounty of Nature without toil; second, 
because he was bound to pay it in the end 
anyway. It wasnot, however, proposed 
to take the entire rent of land for public 
purposes but only enough to defray the 
necessary expenses of government. 

Adam Smith took a broader view of in- 
dustrial society, and held that every use- 
ful toiler who incorporated the results of 
his labor in material things was truly 
productive and added to the wealth of 
society. Nevertheless he opposed taxes 
on capital and on labor, because he be- 
lieved that they were injurious to the 
Commonwealth. While he does not for- 
mulate clearly his notions about taxation, 
it is certain that the corner-stone of his 
system of direct taxes, was the tax on 
rent or land-values, as Henry George 
says. Adam Smith nowhere counte- 
nances anything like the confiscation of 
rent, but in certain passages of his 
‘* Wealth of Nations,” he does speak of the 
income of landlords in rather harsh terms 
and evidently desires that it should bear 
a heavier tax than other kinds of income. 
I will make a few quotations from pas- 
sages which are of peculiar interest 
at the present time. 


“The product of labor constitutes the 
national recompense or wages of labor. 

“In that original state of things, which 
precedes both the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of stock, the whole prod- 
uce of labor belongs to the laborer. He 
has neither landlord nor master to share 
with him. 

“Had this state continued, the wages of 
labor would have augmented with all 
those improvements in its productive powers 





to which the division of labor gives occa- 
sion.” 
In another place 


Smith uses these 
words: ? 2 


** As soon as the land of any country has 
all become private property, the landlords, 
like all other men, love to reap where they 
never sowed, and demand a rent even for its 
natural produce.”’ 

But the most significant remarks about 
rent are the following: 


“A tax upon ground-rents would not 
raise the rents of houses. It would fall alto- 
gether upon the owner of the ground-rent, 
who acts always as a monopolist, and exacts 
the greatest rent which can be got for the 
use of his ground. Both ground- 
rents and the ordinary rent of land area 
species of revenue which the owner in many 
cases enjoys without any care or attention 
of his own. Though a part of this revenue 
should be taken from him in order to defray 
the expenses of the state, no discourage- 
ment will thereby be given to any sort of 
industry. Ground-rents and the or- 
dinary rent of land are, therefore, perhaps 
the species of revenue which can best bear 
to have a peculiar tax imposed onthem .. . 
and ground-rents, so far as they exceed the 
ordinary rent of land, are altogether owing 
to the good government of the sovereign 
which by protecting either the industry of 
the whole people, or of the inhabitants of 
some particular place, enables them to pay 
so much more than its real value for the 
ground which they build their houses upon. 

Nothing can be more reasonable 
than that a fund which owes its existence 
to the good government of the state, should 
be taxed peculiarly, or should contribute 
something more than the greater part of 
other funds toward the support of that gov- 
ernment.”’ 


We observe an idea of vast importance 
clearly wrought out -in these remarkable 
passages. Itis this: Rent is largely due 
to the industry of the people as a whole, 
it must come of the products of this in- 
dustry, and if society takes a large part 
of it, it is simply appropriating its own. 

John Stuart Mill is the next author to 
attract our attention in tracing the devel- 
opment of ‘the land-tax theory. This 
writer proposed to accept the present 
status of things as a basis for reform. 
While admitting that private property 
might in most cases be traced back to 
an origin of force and fraud, in past ages 
he held that attempts to remedy the in- 
justice of past centuries were not only 
impracticable, but would involve still 
worse forms of injustice than those un- 
der which we now suffer. But while ac- 
cepting the validity of present titles to 
property, he proposed to take for the fu- 
ture what he called the unearned incre- 
ment of land values. Ina growing, pro- 
gressing country land undoubtedly tends 
on the whole to rise in value, without any 
effort on the part of its owners. A man 
may fence in a square in a great city or a 
rapidly growing one like Minneapolis and, 
without a stroke of labor, while even 
obstructing the labor of others, grow in 
wealth daily until he is able to levy a 
tribute on the toil of all future genera- 
tions for having injured the present 
generation. ‘‘ Now,” said Mill, ‘‘let us 
not take from any one what he has ac- 
quired in good faith, but let us appraise 
all landed pepperty at a fair valuation and 
by means of taxation take the future un- 
earned increment.” Any increased value 
due to capital investments of land-owners 
was, according to Mill’s scheme, to remain 
private property, and was to be separated 
by appraisement from the increment of 
value due to the industry of the general 
public. 

I will not now attempt any criticism of 
Mill’s proposition, but before passing to 
Henry George in another article, will 
conclude this with a quotation from Mill 
in order to give him an opportunity to 
state his own case: 

“Suppose that there isa kind of income 
which constantly tends to increase, without 
any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owner, these owners constituting a class in 
the community, whom the natural course 
of things progressively enriches, consistent- 
ly with complete passiveness un their own 
part. In such a case it would be no viola- 
tion of the principles on which private 
property is grounded, if the State should 
appropriate this increase of wealth, or part 
of it, as it arises. This would not properly 
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be taking anything from anybody; it would 
merely be applying an accession of wealth, 
created by circumstances to the benefit of 
society, instead of allowing it to become an 


unearned appendage to the riches of a 
particular class. Now this is actually the 
case with rent landlords 


grow richer, as it were in their sleep, with- 
out working, risking or economizing. What 
claim have they, on the general principle of 
social justice to this accession of riches ?”’ 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
~ a 


THE WHITE CROSS. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

ABOUT three ycars ago a movement was 
begun in England which has already 
spread to every part of the civilized world. 
Itseems already certain to become to 
modern what the age of Chivalry was to 
ancient history. As the Crusaders of old 
may be said to have discovered woman, 
so the Crusaders of to-day have set out to 
redeem her. The central thought around 
which their aims are crystallizing seems 
to be this: If one woman ought to be pure, 
all women ought to be pure, and if all 
women ought to be pure, then all men 
must be so. 

The old Chivalry sought to win back 
an empty sepulchre from the base hands 
of the infidel; the new seeks to enthrone 
a living Lord in hearts delivered from the 
empire of impurity. The gallant knight 
of the past was willing to die for his lady, 
the gallant knight of the present has set 
out to live for her. The old sought to sub- 
jugate a foreign territory, the new strives 
to maintain perpetual empire over his 
own nature. No movement has ever held 
such divine promise of good to woman 
since Christ said: ‘* Let him that is with- 
out sin amung you cast the first stone.” 

Like all other true reforms this one is 
based on Christianity, and originated in the 
Church. Dr. Lightfoot, now Bishop of 
Durham, one of England's most celebrated 
scholars, isat the head of the Society, and 
Miss Ellice Hopkins, a gifted and earnest 
daughter of the Church of England, is 
chief among its many active workers. 
First of all, the White Cross is a propa- 
ganda. It has, doubtless, sent out leaflets 
and pledges in greater quantities than 
any other reformatory movement of its 
age. Their style of thought has been the 
purest, their modes of expression the no- 
blest, their outward form the most attrac- 
tive. Some of the titles will give an idea 
of their comprehensive scope: ‘*‘ An Ad- 
dress to the Members of the White Cross 
Army,” by the Bishop of Durham; ‘* Wild 
Oats or Acorns,” *‘ Lost in Quicksand,” 
“My Little Sister,” ‘‘ An Appeal to 
Workingmen,” ‘ Purity the Guard of 
Manhood,” ‘‘ God’s Great Gift of Speech 
Abused,” ‘Ten Reasons Why I should 
Join,” ‘‘ Letters to a Son on School Life,’ 
**The Black Anchor,” ‘* Purity, not Pol- 
lution,” ‘‘Saved at Last.” Although 
these leaflets are written for youths and 
men, they are so elevated in sentiment 
and diction that the purest 
woman would find in them vothing to 


chaste in 


offend either taste or sensibilities. A few 
extracts will illustrate this. Take the 
Bishop’s address, marked ‘‘ For Men 


Only.” He says: 


“Keep these three ideas, then, ever in 
your remembrance: ‘I am created in God’s 
image, [am redeemed by Christ’s blood, I 
am consecrated a temple of the Holy Spirit.’ 
These three ideas ? Nay rather, these three 
facts, for as facts they must be realized and 
appropriated by you. Soappropriated, they 
must keep you straight. Living in their 
light, you cannot commit the deeds of 
darkness. Is not this the Apostle’s teach- 
ing elsewhere? ‘What communion hath 
light with darkness? .. . And what agree- 
ment hath the temple of God with idols ”’— 
the hideous idols of uncleanness and lust— 
‘for ye,’ he continues, ‘ve are the temple of 
the living God. ...Wherefore come out 
from among them and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing.’ 
Yes, I beseech you young men, by all that 
is pure and lovely, by all that is manly, by 
all your noblest affections, by all your most 
generous impulses, by all your truest hopes 
for time and for eternity, touch not the un- 
clean thing, however insidious its addresses 
and however attractive its disguise; but 
spurnitfrom you as a foul, loathsome, 
venomous reptile, whose poison entering 
into your soul will permeate and spread 


till your entire being and your whole life 
are tainted by its deadly action. 

“Soldiers of Christ, recruits of this White 
Cross Army, what need you beyond your 
name to recall the service in which you are 
enlisted and the obligations which you have 
incurred ? Whiteness is the emblem of 
purity Shall you not henceforth strive to 
make your lives white—white as the snow 
fresh fallen from heaven, untrodden yet by 
thesullying foot of man? Believeit, young 
men, purity is the crown of manliness and 
the glory of youth. If you are not pure 
you cannot be manly, whatever worldlings 
may say. You cannot be manly, for manli- 
ness is chivalrous, manliness is high-minded 
and generous, manliness protects the weak, 
manliness reverences woman, manliness 
would die sooner than drag a woman’s 
honorin the mire. White robes are the 
vesture of the redeemed in Heaven; the 
righteousness of the saints on earth. Have 
you retained your purity ? Watch over it, 
cherish it, guard it jealously as God’s most 
precious gift to you. Have you sullied your 
vesture? Despair not. Fight the good 
fight. Struggle manfully. Wash your 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb. There 
is still a promise for such as you: “He that 
overcometh, the same shall be clothed in 
white raiment, and I will not blot out his 
name out of the book of life’... 

‘*Pursue purity, therefore, before all 
things. Provide yourselves with healthy 
occupations, with healthy recreations for 
the body,with healthy studies for the mind; 
above all, with healthy affections and sym- 
pathies for the heart. Seek whac is healthy 
in allthings. Avoid all taint of corrupt- 
You know how difficult itis to dis- 
lodge a corrupt idea from your heart when 
it has once found a place there. It will 
recur again and again, though you would 
give anything te forget it. Yet you can re- 
call noble and elevating thoughts only by 
aneffort. Herein the moral world is like 
the physical world. Disease spreads apace 
by contagion. Health has no such sponta- 
neous power of diffusing itself. Therefore 
exercise a stern and rigorous self-discipline. 
Above all, cultivate the spiritual life by 
prayer and meditation and study of your 
Bible. It was atrue instinct which led our 
poet torepresent his blameless knight as 
laying his lance at the chapel door, and 
kneeling in prayer, when he starts on the 
quest which is rewarded with the vision of 
the eternal glory. 

“This doing, you will dedicate to God the 
sacrifice which pleases him best—the free- 
will offering of the freshness and purity of 
growing youthand manhood; and he in 
turn will vouchsafe to you the one tran- 
scendent blessing which is the crown of hu 
man vision of Himselfin un- 
clouded glory. * Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God.”’ 

Take leaflet No. 10, ** God’s Great Gift 
of Speech Abused ”: 


ness. 


bliss—the 


“A clergyman was waiting for an answer 
to some inquiry at the door of the village 
inn, where a cart with two pails of pig-wash 
was standing, while the driver was refresh- 
ing himself at the bar. A man came hur- 
riedly up to him, and asked bim: ‘ Be you 
the gentleman that belongs to the pig- 
wash?’ ‘No, I am not!’ exclaimed the 
clergyman, indignantly, with a vehemence 
which the moment after made him feel 
amused at himself. 

‘“* But it is simply amazing the number of 
men who, when they get together, seem 
anxious not to disclaim but proclaim that 
they be the gentlemen that belong to the 
pig-wash; who seem to think that the name- 
less story, the unclean jest, the coarse word, 
the talk utterly lowering to women, stamps 
them fine fellows who have seen the 
world and know a thing or two. 

“fam not speaking of workingmen only 

-f am speaking of men of all ranks. A 
curious thing happened some yeurs ago to 
a friend of mine, a refined and cultivated 
lady. She was staying at an hotel with her 
husband, who had some business to transact 
in one of the principal towns of the North, 
which shall be nameless. (When I found 
myself addressing its principal citizens, I 
did not think it necessary to conceal its 
name.) Having a very bad headache, my 
friend was obliged to go and lie down in her 
bedroom, which was only separated by thin 
tolding-doors from a room where some of 
the leading citizens, magistrates, members 
of the school board, poor-law guardians, 
merchants, ete., were dining. To her dis- 
may she found she could hear every word. 
At first they were merely talking about the 
public matter that had called them togeth- 
er; but as the wine came on and circulated 
freely, they grew confidential and jocose. 
What was said no woman could repeat; but 
of all that distinguished company there was 
only one man who professed, to roars of 


as 





laughter at his innocence, that he had never 


degraded woman. Their unfortunate 
woman-listener in her own despite, lay there 
in atorment of shame and indiguation. At 
length the soft rustle of a woman’ silk dress 
was heard in the passage, and evidently 
some ladies joined the party. Instantly the 
whole tone of the conversation change, tine 
pig-wash was hurried!y hidden away, and 
the men rose to greet the ladies with all 
that courtesy and chivalrous respect which 
mark the English gentleman. Little did 
those ladies suspect that only the moment 
before those high-minded and chiyalrous 
gentlemen had been trampling their woman- 
hood in the mire! 

‘*Now why should these things be? Is it 
such a very honorable thing to be the gen- 
tleman that belongs to the pig-wash ?” 

The objects of the movement cannot be 
better stated than in the following extract 
from Ellice Hopkins: 


‘Some well meaning persons may object 
to the work of the White Cross Association, 
on the ground that in handling pitch one’s 
fingers may be defiled; but this implies a 
totally false idea of the subject. The White 
Cross Movement deals with Pur. not 
pitch nor pollution. 

“Let it here be clearly understood that 

the White Cross Army, or Movement, or 
League, or Union, or Society, as it is vari- 
ously called, is no mere society for the sup- 
pression of vice. Its aims are positive, and 
not negative. It is named, not after the 
sewer, but the fountain, and has its roots, 
not in any human foulness, but close to 
‘Siloa’s brook that flows fast by the oracle 
of God.’ Perhaps it may be best under- 
stood as the old order of knighthood come 
back to us, less the killing business, which, 
in the course of ages, has lapsed to the 
public hangman. It exists for the incul- 
vation of a high type of character, of a 
manly ideal, thus supplying the lack of that 
ideal which that deep thinker, Professor 
Seeley, points out as the great want of our 
English and American middle-classes. The 
object is purity, but purity positive, not 
negative—not that base thing which, ala! 
so often usurps its place; that cares not 
what impurity goes on, so long as itself is 
not sullied by the knowledge of it; that 
recks not what helpless children, what weak 
young thivgs with butterfly souls are being 
suffocated in foulness, so long as it does not 
come ‘‘betwixt the wind” and its gentility— 
but the Purity that Milton sang of as a 
militant sun-clad power, which rushes down 
like asword of God, and smites the base 
and the mean and the foul—u Purity as of 
mountain water, or living fire, whose very 
essence it is notonly to be pure in itself, 
but to destroy impurity. To strengthen in 
young men that passion for the weak, the 
helpless, and the wronged which surely is 
the divine in flower in a human soul; to 
inculeate a reverence for woman, which 
will lead them to treat her as they would 
have all men treat their own sisters; to 
appeal to the better man in them; to put 
down inthe smoking-room, the club, the 
place of business, the workshop, the doubt- 
ful story, the unclean jest, the coarse jocu- 
larity, in which God’s great gift of speech 
fouls its own divinity, and fatally lowers 
our human standard; to teach as a fact that 
the manhood is lifted up unto God, and that 
allimpurity isa sin against their nature, 
which should be pure, even as he is pure; 
to inculcate a noble brotherhood in whatso- 
ever things are pure, lovely, and of good 
report, and to enforce the responsibility of 
the elder brother to the younger; and, 
lastly, asa paramount means to all this; to 
urge the jealous guarding of personal purity 
as the eye of the soul, of that which once 
sullied makes all divine vision, all high- 
seeing impossible. Is it possible, I ask, that 
itcan be seriously maintained tbat this— 
and I have throughout only roughly para- 
phrased the obligations of the White Cross 
Army—is a dangerous and unhealthy move- 
ment ? That such a thesis has been main- 
tained must arisefrom a deep and radical 
misunderstanding of its nature.” 

The White Cross Obligations are as fol- 
lows: 

“T PROMISE WITH GOD’S HELP 

“T. To treat all women with respect and 
endeavor to protect them from wrong and 
degradation. 

“II. To endeavor to put down all indecent 
language and course jests. 

“IIf. To maintain the law of purity jas 
equally binding on men and women. 

“TV.To endeavor to spread these principles 
among my companions, and to try and help 
my younger brothers. 

“V. To use every possible means to fulfill 
the command: ‘Keep thysalf pure.”’’ 


This pledge has been brought out on 
card-board with the Crusader’s shield as 





Madonna Segzgiola, national flag und other 
emblems surrounded by the motto ‘‘ For 
God and Home and Native Land.” It is 
also printed with the same emblems upon 
white ribbon asa Bible book-mark and 
intended to be offered by parents to their 
sons, teachers to students, and pastors to 
the young men of their congregations. 
Next to its value and achievements as 
a propaganda the White Cross movement 
is of importance as an organization. It 
now exists under that form in England, 
and (separately) in America. There are 
two practical difficulties in carrying for- 
ward the enterprise in its organic form 
which have been most ingeniously met 
by its founders. 

‘“* First, thereis a certain amount of diffi- 
culty in keeping it going as an independent 
organization, from the nature of the ques- 
tions involved, which do not admit of the 
outside treatment possible in the temper- 
ance question, the anecdotes, the statistics, 
the songs, ete. Of course this difficulty is 
less felt where the positive conception of 
Purity is grasped, and where all thatis high 
and knightly in conduct, all that is vital to 
the pure home and family life, all that min- 
isters to the highest life of the nation, takes 
its legitimate place. But still, from the 
very inwardness and depth of the principles 
inculcated, too much talking is scarcely ad- 
visable. 

“Secondly, Christians have as many or- 
ganizations as they can well work already, 
and shrink from adding to their number. 
Perhaps this last commonplace objection 
has practically the most weight of any. 

** Yet that a powerful organized evil like 
the trade of vice, with its thousands of 
active agents, can only be met by a counter- 
organization admits of no question. That, 
if we refuse to meet it, the higher life of 
both the Church and the nation is at stake 
also admits of no question. That the 
strength and magnitude of the forces 
against us are such that mere individual 
effort willshatter itself in vain against them 
equally admits of no question. 

‘“* But both the difficulties can be met by 
making use to a great extent of existing 
agencies—viz., by forming an inner White 
Cross band to existing Bible Classes, Tem- 
perance Societies, Guilds, Communicant 
Meetings, Mutual Improvement Unions, 
etc.—men who, in view of a great national 
danger, emphasize a portion of their baptis- 
mai vow, and take upon them the five White 
Cross Obligations in token that they will 
assume an aggressive attitude, and carry on 
an active propaganda against an evil that is 
sapping the very life-springs of the nation ? 

‘“‘Let us take a town and show how it 
could be worked. Asmall committee would 
be formed whose initial work would be to 
find out the number of men’s Bible Classes, 
lay or clerical, Temperance Societies, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Young Men’s 
Friendly Branches, etc., and to communicate 
with their responsible heads and ascertain 
(.) whether they would allow the members 
to be addressed on one night on Purity; (2) 
to fix a convenient date ; (3) tostate whether 
they would prefer to give the address them- 
selves or for some carefully chosen speaker 
to give it; (4) whether they would allow any 
men who wished to do so to take the White 
Cross Card of Membership, and form a band 
of workers for disseminating White Cross 
papers, and leavening the tone of work- 
shops, places of business, clubs, etc. A 
small band of able speakers would then be 
formed by the executive, who would under- 
take to address these Bible classes, temper- 
ance societies, etc., and a schedule of these 
willing to receive such addresses, and allow 
the men to be enrolled, could be drawn up 
for the winter, with the names of speakers 
appointed for each. 

‘‘With temperance meetings the mixed 
meeting would be shortened, and the men 
asked on that one night to stay behind for 
a White Cross address, when it would. be 
easy to show the close connection between 
intemperance and impurity, and get some 
at least to combine to fight both, and take 
the White Cross card. 

“The inner White Cross band would on 
this plan be held together by the agency to 
which it belongs, and would only need that, 
say once in two months, the members should 
stay behind for a few prayers, the admis- 
sion of fresh members, and the giving out 
of fresh papers to circulate among their 
companions, etc. 

“Tt will be seen at once that this would 
involve very little extra work, while it 
would secure the definiteness of aim and 
teaching, and the strength of combination, 
which I have always so earnestly pleaded 
could never be got by merely attacking the 
evil with a few stray shots and side-strokes 
aimed at it from existing organizations 
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‘“‘The speakers can be drawn from local 
sources, or, if they are not sufficient, appli- 
cation must be made tothe White Cross So- 
ciety, the Rev. Dr. De Costa, Secretary, New 
York, or the National W. C. TT. U. Head- 
quarters, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago, from 
which able speakers can now be obtained. 

“Once a year all the White Cross bands 
should flow together for a public address 
from a good speaker, the meeting being ad- 
vertised, and each member doing his best 
to work it up by the distribution of hand- 
bills. This is essential as a wider agency 
for educating public opinion, and for treat- 
ing the whole question on broad national 
grounds, and handlingit as not only a ques- 
tion of the saving of individuals, but also 
of the conservation of states. Those who 
have had the greatest practical experience 
in this vital but difficult movement, attach 
the greatest importance to this publicity 
and broad handling to keep the whole move- 
ment a healthy one, and get rid of that at- 
mosphere of unclean mystery in which the 
whole subject is now enveloped, and in 
which the germs of all impurity become 
active. Light and air are great purifiers. 

“The White Crass movement especially 
lends itself to individual action, as any 
hard-worked clergyman or layman can start 
a branch in connection with his Bible class 
or some other agency without finding him- 
self entangled in the machinery of a fresh 
organization. 

“Those who would prefer to adopt some 
other designation than ‘Army’ can obtain 
Cards of Membership from the National W. 
Cc. T. U., Chicago, which will print in any 
title that may be chosen, whether ‘ League,’ 
‘Brotherhood,’ or any other. The word 
‘Army’ is not obligatory; but those who 
accept the names of the White Cross must 
accept the five Obligations without altera- 
tion.” 


The simplest method of organization is 
to put some of the leaflets I have men- 
tioned into the hands ofa youth, selecting 
carefully such leaflet as seems specially 
appropriate, and then to offer him the 
White Cross pledge. When he has signed 
it, ask him to secure the signatures of four 
companions, providing him with litera- 
ture for them to read. Then, when five 
have been secured, delegate to the leader 
among them the duty of gaining five 
others, and so on, forming these links of 
five until the chain includes every youth 
and man in the community. A lad of 
fifteen, to whom one of our white ribbon 
motners offered the White Cross pledge, 
asking him what he thought the earliest 


age at which this should be done, replied:. 


‘** You may be sure that there is hardly a 
boy of eight years old who hasn’t had 
plenty of weeds planted in his heart al- 
ready. I’m glad the ladies are trying to 
plant flowers.” Fourteen is the age thus 
far suggested, but the observations of 
teachers in our public schools strongly 
argue for an earlier period. 

The American White Cross movement 
is less than two years old and was intro- 
duced from England by the Rev. Dr. B. 
F. De Costa, Rector of the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, New York. This 
gentleman has accomplished a task at 
once herculean and heroic in spreading 
the knowledge of White Cross holiness 
throughout the land. He has a noble 
army of pledged knights in his own city 
and Mr. McBurney, Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., of New York, is in the hear- 
tiest sympathy with his work. Last au- 
tumn, by my invitation, Dr. De Costa 
came to the National W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, and he told us 
the story of the White Cross, which we 
agreed to incorporate with our depart- 
ment for the promotion of social purity. 

For the salient advantage of this move- 
ment, (as of Mary A. Lathbury’s ‘Look- 
up Legion)” liesin its power of adapta- 
tion, so that from the great driving wheel 
of a society like ours a belt can be attached 
to*turn this golden wheel of the White 
Cross in each of our ten thousand auxiliary 
Unions. The same is true of every Church, 
every Sabbath-school, and every Y. M. 
C. A. in the land, also of the Chautauqua 
movement, Missionary Societies, etc. 

The W.C.T. U. has set about its un- 
dertaking under the threefold form of 
Preventive, Reformatory and Legal work. 
We hold mother’s meetings, with topics 
for reading, study and prayer; establish 
Reading Rooms, Lodging Houses, Homes 
for outcast women, and in every state are 
moving for laws and penalties that shall 





afford better protection to women. The 
present state of legislation has been a most 
grievous revelation tous of the tender 
mercies of the wicked which are cruelty. 
Our plans for this as for every other de- 
partment of work involve the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent in every local 
union to co-operate with a superintendent 
in every state and territory, these in turn, 
co-operating with the national superin- 
tendent. These local superintendents are 
the key to the position, and unless chosen 
with rare discrimination will mar rather 
than mend the present situation. Zeal is 
good, but judgment must take the lead in 
this most difficult and delicate of all tasks. 
Compassion is divine, but at this initial 
stage discretion must be the strong arm 
on which it leans. 

The Union Signal, Chicago, organ of 
the W. C.T. U., bestows much attention 
upon this department, and at its office the 
literature, leaflets, pledges, etc, of ‘the 
White Cross are kept on sale. 

The Philanthropist, 58 Reade ‘Street, 
New York, conducted by Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Powell, so long pioneers in the social 
purity reform, is exclusively devoted to 
this movement, and The Voice, New York, 
publishes a series of leaflets full of help 
and suggestion. 

The vital need of America’s social puri- 
ty movement now in its infancy, but sure 
to revolutionize sentiment within the 
next generation, is instructed mothers 
and fathers whose lips and lives confess 
the holy precepts that their lips express. 
Boys would revere all women more if 
they but realized what their own exist- 
ence had cost the woman they love best. 
Mother and son; hand in hand and heart 
to heart in mutual confidence. Father 
and son sworn guardians of every wo- 
man’s honor for mother’s and daughter's 
sake. This is the hope of the White 
Cross reform as of every other that Chris- 
tianity sends forth like eager dove to find 
no rest until its weary wings are folded 
in the safe, sure ark of a Sacred Chris- 
tian Home. 

Rest COTTAGE, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE AND HIS SON. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 


THE only subject of moment here is the 
health of the Crown Prince. The report 
that a ‘‘new swelling” had shown itself 
in the throat, the recent abrupt departure 
of Prince Wilhelm from Berlin, and 
the assembling of specialists from all parts 
in St. Remo, has set the popular satisfac- 
tion at the triple alliance of Germany, 
Austria and Italy totally in the back- 
ground. I have read American news- 
papers and know that the Crown Prince’s 
disease was understood in America 
monthsago to be cancer. Whether there 
were not some German newspaper which 
published the same reports it is of course 
impossible to tell. None of the influen- 
tial ones published them. Germany heard 
practically yesterday for the first time of 
cancer. Hitherto the Prince’s disease has 
been described as throat trouble. But it 
is not the first instance of the kind. The 
Carolina Island question was settled and 
American papers had authentic telegraph- 
ic reports of the Pope’s adverse deci- 
sion, two months before the German press 
took the opportunity, while the popular 
attention was fixed on the death of. King 
Alfonso, to mention it. 

In face of the present revelations, 
enough journals maintain a discreet 
tone; but the popular opprobrium falls 
upon Dr. Mackenzie, who is denounced 
as having mistaken the case, and caused 
the royal patient great outlays of money 
and dangerous loss of time, in opposition 
to German specialists. Mackenzie’s fee, 
it is growlingly noted, was not paid by 
the Crown Princess Victoria’s mother; 
and the villa rented in St. Remo, at the 
English physician’s advice, was alone an 
item of thirty-five thousand francs’ ex- 
pense. Bergmann, who advised operating 
four morths ago, must now undertake it 
with diminished and diminishing chances 
of success. Although papilloma (wart-like 
growths)of the throat can be removed at an 
early period with success, yet when they 
have changed their character, and from 
soft, outward-growing excrescences, be- 





come hard, inward-growing, fixed bodies, 
or cancers, they can be extracted only by 
cutting out the whole affected part. In 
the Crown Prince's case the affected part 
may have been a single side of the throat; 
now it may be necessary to cut into both 
sides to the loss of the voice for the rest 
of life. Every day, almost every hour 
gives birth to multitudinous, contradicto- 
ry pamphlets. It is remembered that the 
Crown Princess Victoria insisted upon 
being attended by an English physician 
at the birth of Prince Wilhelm. 

But this last implication will not be un- 
derstood. Prince Wilhelm is the eldest 
son of theCrown Prince. He is popular. 
Germans, however, are used to ‘‘Hohen- 
zollerns,” men like the Emperor and the 
Prince’s father of great stature; they can- 
not forgive an heir apparent of the throne 
having been born mediocre in figure and 
imperfectly formed. Now Prince Wil- 
helm has acrippled arm. The fingers are 
mere knobs. In the Hussar uniform there 
is a pocket, and he wears it because the 
three fingers of the helpless members can 
be hunginthe pocket. Otherwise it hangs 
awkwardly and helplessly in its sleeve. 
His horses are especially trained, and be- 
fore the Prince is to monnt, are ridden 
three-quarters of an hour to wear them 
down. He canjust manage to hold the 
reins. We were together in a country 
house. I looked with our hostess at the 
fork with which he eats. It is of silver, 
and not conspicuously different from 
others, but fixed to the under tine there 
is a sharp, small blade. What the Prince 
cannot cut with the one hand and with 
this blade, he does not undertake to eat. 
The right hand and arm are large and of 
extraordinary dexterity, but the little fin- 
ger is deformed by a growth which the 
Prince only imperfectly conceals by wear- 
ing rings up to near the third phalange. 
When the Prince’s misfortune is not laid 
to the charge of the English medical man 
in attendance at his birth, it is laid to the 
English blood in his veins. 

Every possibility in the past, and every 
contingency of the future is discussed. 
The only thing not clear is what hand 
Bismarck had in the journey to Italy, and 
the return of the roval patient at this 
juncture to Berlin. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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ULTRAMONTANISM. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE WASHINGTON EVANGEL- 
ICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE. 





BY A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


SINCERELY do I congratulate myself that 
the subject on which I am asked to speak 
enables me to do so without any reflection 
upon the Roman Catholic religion. From 
Roman Catholics themselves we borrow this 
word “Ultramontanism,”’ to express some- 
thing which for ages they have refused to 
accept or to identify with their faith. They 
reject it as a false theory of their relations 
with the Roman pontiff. In exposing its 
absolute antagonism to everything Ameri- 
can, I shall have no occasion, therefore, to 
borrow any thoughts from Protestants. I 
shall say nothing which has not been said by 
the most eminent of the French divines, by 
their most learned jurists and canonists, by 
such as Bossuet. in the prelacy; by 1’Ho- 
pital and D’Aguesseau, among learned lay- 
men; by the Dupins and the Fleurys, among 
Church historians and essayists; by the 
learned Pére Pithou, and by that pure and 
patriotic king, that heroic Crusader ‘St. 
Louis” himself. In fact, were Ia patriotic 
Roman Catholic bishop in America I should 
fearlessly assume the positions I support to- 
day,and should labor to impress upon my peo- 
ple and upon my brethren in the Episcopate 
the great fact that Gallicanism furnishes the 
only sufficient solution to the problem how 
the Roman Catholics of America can cease 
to be a “foreign colony’’—as one of their 
own writers calls them—and how they may 
remain faithful to their convictions as to 
the Papal obedience, and yet be true Amer- 
icans. “Let us be (Roman) Catholics,” 
said the great Bossuet, ‘‘but let us be Gal- 
licans.’”’ He showed his countrymen bow 
to combine these relations (1) in his Exposi- 
tion of the Trent Creed, and (2) in his De- 
fense of the Gallican Liberties as professed 
by allthe French bishops in their council 
of 1682. Istand to-day just where Bossuet 
would stand if he were now living in Amer- 
ica. If the Roman pontiffs gave official ap- 
probation to his Exposition, and retained 





the French bishops in full communion after 
their Declaration of 1682, then American 
Roman Catholics are entitled to like free- 
doms and privileges. I assert, as I have 
always asserted, that little as I approve of 
the Trent dogmas, even as Bossuet ex- 
pounds them, there is no necessary antago- 
nism between Gallicanism and _ the 
constitutional principles of this Re- 
public. Gallican Roman Catholics have 
been and are good citizens; but Ultramon- 
tanists never can be Americans. The dis- 
tinction is a historic one, and is enforced by 
the laws of France from the Middle Ages 
until now in the Concordat with the First 
Consul. In 1801, the pontiff ratified and es- 
tablished Gallicanism as a concession to the 
Republic. And this is my position, there- 
fore: the Roman Court must accord nothing 
less to Roman Catholics in this Republic, 
or it declares war upon our Constitution 
and renders it impossible for them to be free 
Americans and honest in their professions 
of loyalty to the Government. 

Ultramontanism is a formidable word, 
but it means just what is popularly known 
as Jesuitism. The spirit of Northern Eu- 
rope found it convenient to distinguish be- 
tween what freemen professed and were will- 
ing to accept, in communion with Rome, and 
what was demanded by the Court of Rome 
itself. They would not submit to what was 
claimed south of the Alps, ‘‘ beyond the 
mountains.’’ Observe, out of their respect 
for the pontiff, they distinguished between 
the Pope and the Papal Court. They vene- 
rated him, and attributed to his court the 
extravagances published in his name. They 
called it ‘‘ Ultramontane”’ doctrine, and re- 
jected it. In later times the Jesuits em- 
bodied its maxims in their society, and be- 
came an army to enforce it, everywhere and 
by every means. But is Jesuitism essential 
to the Roman Catholic religion ? How can 
it be, when every Roman Catholic nation in 
Europe, one after anothet, has banished the 
Jesuits as intolerable enemies of the State. 
How so,when Clement XIV suppressed them 
forever, as not less intolerable to the 
Church? Even Pius the Ninth, in his better 
days, banished them from Rome. So then, 
as a Roman Catholic, if I were one, I should 
quote “‘Infallibility ’ for my position, that 
Ultramontanism is at war with govern- 
ments, with Christian civilization and with 
the peace and integrity of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church itself. This position I could 
support from Roman Catholic writers the 
most illustrious of modern and more ancient 
times; and I should say to the Roman Court 
emphatically: *‘ This or nothing; the Amer- 
ican Constitution tolerates all that has for 
ages been conceded to Gallicans, but with 
Ultramontanism there can be no compro- 
mise. It is warfare, that cannot be undis- 
guised, with all that is dear to the Ameri- 
can people.” 

Happily, the spirit of the Gallican maxims 
has its equivalents in our American Consti- 
tution, and it is actually embedded in the 
Naturalization Laws. Let me quote them, 
in brief, as follows: 

“1. The alien seeking to be naturalized must 
make oath two years beforehand of his bona-jide 
intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, and to renounce forever all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate state or 
suvereignty; in particular that to which he has 
been subject. 

“2. When he applies for naturalization after 
the two years thus provided for, he must prove 
that he has resided in the United States five 
years at least; that during that time he has 
behaved as a man of good moral character, 
atiached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness 
of the same. 

“3. If he bas borne any hereditary title, or 
been of any of the orders of nobility in the king- 
dom or state from which he came, he shall in 
addition to the above requisites make an express 
renunciation of his title or order of nobility. 

“4, Finally, he shall at the time of his appli- 
cation make oath that he will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that he 
abso'utely and entirely renounces and abjures all 
allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, 
potentate state or sovereignty, particularly the 
state or sovereignty of which he has been a 
subject.” * 

In brief, then, our Constitution, as inter- 
preted by legislation, asserts Home Rule for 
Americans. It assumes that no foreign po- 
tentate whatever shall be permitted to dic- 
tate to usin matters of politics, of society, 
of legislation,of jurisprudence,of education, 
or of government in any of its forms. No 
American citizen shall be subject to any 
foreign court, so that he may be summoned 
to a foreign country to answer for his polit- 
ical conduct, or for anything affecting his 
rights as a citizen. Our country is compe- 
tent to manage its own affairs; to settle the 
delicate relations between labor and capi- 
tal and to regulate associations and organi- 
zations among the people, without inquir- 


+" Revised Statutes of the United States.” Title 
xxx, page 30. Washington. 1875. 
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ing of a foreign court, ignorant of our con- 
ditions, our wants and the spirit of our 
laws, what Americans may lawfully do. 
Take, for example, the case of a Roman 
Catholic citizen who happens to be an ec- 
clesiastic and who assumes a political posi- 
tion which some regard as in conflict with 
his vocation; let his local superiors settle 
the ecclesiastical question here among 
themselves and give him just judgment, 
where, if they rob him of his profession and 
means of livelihood unjustly, they can be 
punished by the laws. As an American, he 
cannot lawfully be summoned beyond seas, 
to be judged by an Italian court. For look, 
if he can be thus dealt with for a wrong po- 
sition, he may, also, be cited abroad and 
punished for a right one. If they may call 
him to account in Italy for his conduct in 
America when he votes for an agrarian, so, 
also, when it comes to sustaining our com- 
mon school system, he may be cited to 
Rome and stripped of his profession, be- 
cause he votes to uphold and to perpetuate 
it. If this can be done in one case,so in a 
thousand; and by terrorism, a thousand ec- 
clesiastics may be forced to vote as an Ital- 
ian dictates (an Antonelli perhaps, or an- 
other Borgia), and every such ecclesiastic 
will control a thousand lay voters by like 
terrorism. What then? The Government 
itself may be turned into a dependency of 
the Court of Rome. The balance of power 
may enable a minority to usurp the func- 
tions of government under color of law, and 
lo! we are transformed into a Mexico, with 
no choice but to bow our necks to a foreign 
domination, or to involve ourselves in reli- 
gious wars for the preservation of freedom. 
See how wise are our laws in their uncon- 
scious Gallicanism; intolerant of all foreign 
interference, and, as I said, asserting Home 
Rule for Americans. We choose to be gov- 
erned by ourselves, as were our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers by themselves, in the 
darkest days of papal domination. It was 
then that they said to the Italians: ‘‘ No- 
lumus leges Angliw mutari.” We say 
just asemphatically of our American laws 
and constitutions: We will not suffer them 
to be altered by any foreign dictation what- 
ever, 

But what is our actual concern with these 
principles just now? Are we threatened 
with alien interference and with a foreign 
power to influence and overawe our elec- 
tions? I leave it to your own burning 
sense of recent events to frame the proper 
reply. The proposal to introduce a Papal 
nuncio into the republic; the residence 
among us of a Cardinal, who is a foreign 
prince and bound to a foreign court by obli- 
gations which no American has any right 
to assume; the goingsto and fro of ecclesi- 
astics to consult an alien potentate as to 
our domestic questions of labor and labor 
associations and to prescribe to our citizens 
what they may do or not do in such issues; 
and the proposed establishment, in this 
Capital, of a university under the authority 
of a pontiff who, whatever the virtues of his 
private character, has been forced to re- 
invest the Jesuits with unlimited powers, 
and with functions against which every Ro- 
man Catholie government in Kurope has 
protested not only in words, but by ban- 
ishing the Jesuits as public enemies and 
confiscating their estates; I -ask, are not 
these tokens of peril to be resisted here and 
now and for all time tocome? Aretheynot 
the prelude to an open assault upon our 
Common their subversion 
through political subserviency ? 

Let me remind you of some tokens of 
alien warfare on our dearest relations in 
society, which we may rely on liberal Ro- 
man Catholics to resist with us. 

Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, in a letter 
to Lord Randolph Churchill, reminds him 
that he and his confraternity hold the 
balance of powerin Canada, and through 
it have controlled the elections there; and 
he goes on to assert that by asimilar use of 
the balance of power, presidential elections 
will be decided in this Republic. 

In Califonia, certain Ultramontane digni- 
taries have insulted American social ties of 
the most sacred character, by reflecting on 
the marriages of the vast majority of our 
countrymen as mere concubinage. 

Our school system is denounced in terms 
the most flagrant, and a counter-system is 
set up in which the un-American ideas of 
the Syllabus are to be imposed on thou- 
sands of our future voters. Private schools, 

if subjected to the supremacy of our 
laws, and so stripped of Ultramontanism, 
might receive the approval of Americans; 
but as Ultramontane schools, they are a 
menance to the Republic. No _ schools 
should be permitted to exist without gov- 
ernment inspection. How destructiye they 
must be to American society, if worked in 
an alien spirit, under the dictation of a for- 


schools, and 


reads Mr. Gladstone’s demonstrative re- 
viewal of Vaticanism and the Syllabus. 
But take a fair example: I hold in my hand 
a book issued by the ‘“‘Catholic Publication 
Society’”’ in New York, and by affiliated pub- 
lishers in Baltimore and Cincinnati. It is 
printed in Baltimore, under license of its 
late Archbishop (Bailey) and the certificate 
of his official censor, that it is unobjection- 
able—“ nihil obstat.” It is a book of in- 
struction for children. Its motto is (quoted 
from Benedict XIV) ‘‘ We affirm that the 
greatest part ofthe damned are in hell, be- 
cause they did not know those mysteries of 
faith which Christians must know and be- 
lieve.”” What are these mysteries? Let us 
read this authorized Ultramontane school- 
book: 

I quote (pp. 97-104) as follows: 

“Q. Have Protestants any faith in Christ? 

* A, They never had. 

“Q. Why not? 

“ A. Because there never lived such a Christ 
as they imagine and believe in. 

*“ (. In what kind of a Christ do they believe? 
* A. In such a one of whom they can make a 
liar, with impunity, whose doctrine they can 
interpret as they please, and who does not care 
what a man believes, provided he be an honest 
man before the public. 

“q. Will such a faith in such a Christ save 
Protestants? 

“A. No sensible man will assert such an 
absurdity. 

“QQ. What will Christ say to them on the day 
of judgment? 

* A. I know you not, because you never knew 
me. 

“(@. Are Protestants willing to confess their 
sins to a Catholic bishop or priest, who alone 
has power from Christ to iorgive sins? * Whose 
sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them.’ 

“ A, No; for they generally have an utter 
aversion to confession, and therefore their 
sins will not be forgiven them throughout all 
eternity. 

“Q. What follows from this? 

“A. That they die in their sins and are 
damned.” 

A Gallican would here remind his Jesuit 
brethren that even in the Roman Communion 
there was never any obligatory confession 
of this sort until the times (A.D. 1215) of In- 
nocent ITI; and I ask liberal Roman Catho- 
lics whether they wish their children 
to be instructed in such Ultramontane 
ideas of their Protestant countrymen ? 
Have we not a right to demand that the 
text-books and teachers of Roman Catholic 
schools, if chartered by our legislatures, be 
subject to Government inspection ? If their 
proposed University in Washington receives 
a charter from the United States should it 
not contain such a prescription? Observe 
what sort of professors we shall have unless 
we protect ourselves like freemen. The book 
I have quoted is commended in unmeasured 
terms by a“ professor of Moral Theology 
and Canon Law,’ who is a specimen of 
what such professors will be likely to teach, 
here, at our seat of government, and in con- 
stant intercourse with our law-givers, our 
judges, our Cabinet officers and the society 
of the White House itself. 

“* Professor Konings, C.S.F.R., speaking 
of the book which tells us that all Protest- 
ants will be damned, eulogizes it as follows, 

“T have most carefully read and examined 
your excellent manuscript, ‘Familiar Exposi- 
tion of Christian Doctrine.’ I took the liberty 
to make a few alterations. I do not hesitate for 
a moment to pronounce this work of yours one 
of the most useful for our time and country. It 
is written in the true spirit of St. Alphonsus. I 
was particularly pleased with those chapters 
which treat on the Church, Pap1l [nfallibility, 
etc.” 

As he has “‘ made a few alterations,” we 
infer that he is the more responsible for all 
which remains unaltered. 

There is no modus vivendi with the emis- 
saries of such a religion as this Ultramon- 
tane book sets forth. But we sincerely seek 
a modus vivendi, a means of living with 
our Roman Catholic brethren on good 

terms, in Christian neighborhood, and with 
as true a jealousy for their rights as we 
cherish in behalf of our own. What is to 
supply this modus vivendi? I will give 
the answer suggested by a Roman Catholic 
writer, to whom his fellow-religionists pro- 
pose to erect a statue, as to one of the great- 
est ornaments of their faith in America. 
Their own Orestes Brownson warns them 
that they must become Americans; that 
thus far they are a “ foreign colony”’ in the 
nation—* representing a civilization differ- 
ent from the American and in many re- 
spects inferior to it.” He says: “The 
foreignism which Roman Catholics bring 
with them is antagonistic to the 
American idea.” He asserts that “they 
are a people as distinct from the American 
people, in all except their political and 
social rights, as the people of France, Italy, 
Spain, England, Germany and Ireland.” 
They are, “speaking in general terms, a 





eign court may be inferred by any one who 





asa foreign population.” Again he says: 
“They who are educated in our schools 
seem misplaced and mistimed in the world, 
as if born and educated for a world that 
has ceased to exist.” Now is this to be the 
character of the proposed university in 
Washington’ Certainly not, if it is to be 
chartered by an American Congress. But 
I have shown that every Roman Catholic 
who is “attached to the principles of the’ 
American Constitution,” is essentially a 
Gallican, and, therefore, to carry out the 
ideas of Dr. Brownson, the Roman Catho- 
lics of America must assert and proclaim the 
Gallican maxims and should require the 
Court of Rome to concede to them as 
Americans, all that it conceded to their 
co-religionists in France,under the Republic, 
in 1801. We may be sure this position would 
be approved by all men who honor the sen- 
timents of Charles Carrol, of Carrolton. 
Let us examine the “‘Organic Articles”’ 
which the Court of Rome authorized in 1801. 
I quote a few specimens: 

“1. No bull, brief, rescript, decree, mandate, 
nor any other missives from the Court of Rome, 
not even such as merely concern individuals, 
can be received, published, printed, or other- 
wise put intoexecution without authorization of 
the government. 

“2. No person styling himself nuncio, legate, 
vicar or apostolic commissary, or relying on any 
other denomination (e. g., cardina]) shall without 
similar authorization, exercise on French soil, or 
elsewhere, any function relative to the affairs of 
the Gallican Church.” 

In the same spirit these Organic Laws 
forbid the publication of such a document as 
the Syllabus, or even the decrees of the Vat- 
ican Council without permission of the Gov- 
ernment, the Government charging itself to 
license only such documents as in no wise 
affect the laws and franchises of the Repub- 
lic, and contain nothing that concerns or 
might disturb the public tranquillity. Much 
more to the same purpose, and entering into 
minute details, is contained in this instruc- 
tive work of eminent French jurists. Now, 
what do we learn from such a document ? 
I answer: (1) We learn what Ultramontan- 
ism can do and issure to doagainst any free 
republic, when not held in check by such 
safeguards; and (2) we learn what the Ro- 
man Catholic “bishops in America, if théy 
are sincerely attached to the principles of 
the American Constitution,’ are bound to 
do, exacting tantamont concessions tothem 
as Americans,andso giving their countrymen 
a guarantee of their resolution to “ abjure 
all fidelity ’ to a foreign court of Italians 
and others who may, in so many ways, in- 
terfere with our public affairs and disturb 
the public tranquillity. 

Obviously, the American Government 
could not enter into a Concordat with the 
Court of Rome, nor ask the Pontiff to con- 
cede to it the powers of authorization which 
were conceded to a Roman Catholic State. 
But, if the Roman Catholics of America are 
sincerely “ attached to the principles of the 
Constitution,” they will exercise these 
powers themselves and will, in behalf of 
their countrymen reject foreign interference 
in every particular which the French Re- 
public could not permit with safety to it- 
self. They will limit every claim and inter- 
position of the Roman Court, by the his- 
toric example of the Gallicans, and will say, 
in the spirit of St. Louis, and in the words 
of Bossuet: ‘ Let us maintain those sturdy 
maxims of our forefathers which the Galli- 
can Church has received from the traditions 
of the Church Universal.” 

Thousands of Roman Catholics in Amer- 
ica, as I happen to know, are chafing under 
the vassalage in which the Court of Rome 
holds them, as compared with what she con- 
cedes to other Latin churches. Their bish- 
ops themselves are mere papal vicars and 
wear a yoke of intolerable servility; they are 
not enfranchised with any autonomous 
powers, but are treated as children, if not as 
literal vassals. Their laity hold no rights in 
the property they create, have no voice in 
the election of their prelates, or in the 
choice of their clergy. That they submit, as 
they do, tosuch servitude can only be ex- 
plained by what Dr. Brownson has told us: 
allthis is only possible because, as he says, 
they are essentially aliens; they are not 
yet identified with the civil and social prin- 
ciples of Americans. 

But, if I were a Roman Catholic bishop in 
America, I would tolerate this state of 
things no longer. I would emancipate my- 
self and*my people. I would lift them out 
of their position as a “ foreign colony”? and 
place them on a level with all their country- 
men, by making them indisputably “‘at- 
tached to the principles of the American 
Constitution,” and by bringing their local 
institutions into harmony with it. From 
what the Roman Court has conceded m 
times past to Englishmen under the Plan- 
tagenets and to Frenchmen under Louis 


— 
Bill of Rights and say: ‘“‘These are our 
claims as Americans and we will not be de- 
prived of anything which infallible pontiffs 
have conceded to our forefathers.”” What 
would be the result? I answer by pointing 
to what Rome has conceded to such petty 
people as the ‘‘Uniats” of Russia,the ‘‘Maro- 
nites,” or the ‘“‘ United Greeks and Armeni- 
ans.’’ Rome will not deny what her spirit- 
ual subjects are manly enough to demand, 
as requisite to their citizenship in this great 
Republic. We, on our part, claim for them 
only what they will be sure to demand 
spontaneously as soon as they wake up to 
their rights as Americans and to the prece- 
dents which entitle them, as Roman Catho- 
lics, to liberties too long withheld. “So 
speaks St. Bernard,” according to Bossuet, 
‘*with all the saints of his age and all who 
have been the most exemplary among the 
French.” And he adds with eloquence: 
“Thus it was, also, that the most saintly 
personage who ever wore the crown of 
France, the most loyal to the Holy See, and 
the most ardent defender of the Roman 
faith (you recognize my reference to St. 
Louis) felt obliged to persist in the Galli- 
can maxims and to publish a Pragmatic for 
the maintenance in his kingdom of the 
common rights and prerogatives of bishops, 
according to General Councils and the in- 
stitutions of the Fathers.’’ In all I have 
said, I have been pleading for those rights 
and for those institutions, in behalf of my 
Roman Catholic countrymen. 


Sine Arts. 
A RUSSIAN ARTIST. 
BY WILLIAM C, WARD, 





THE Grosvenor Gallery presents just now 
anunwonted spectacle. Its doorways are 
draped with Oriental carpets, its cornices 
beset with weapons of war; its great room 
is metamorphosed into a sort of shrubbery, 
where, amid bowers of palms and evergreens, 
the huge canvases of a distinguished Rus- 
sian painter, M. Vassili Verestchagin, are 
displayed on walls once sacred to Jess bar- 
baric presences—to the courtly cavaliers of 
Vandyke, to the high-bred beauties of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

For the art exhibited in these paintings 
much cannot be said; indeed, there is little 
in them to which the title of art can 
properly be applied. As coming from a 
country to which the Genius of Art may be 
assumed to be yet almost a stranger, they 
are probably to be regarded with some re- 
spect; but to eyes accustomed tothe produc- 
tions of the great masters of Western Eu- 
rope, or even to those of the more able of 
contemporary painters, French or English, 
they willafford but small satisfaction. The 
execution is much on the level of scene- 
painting, nor can we deny ita certain coarse 
dexterity and effectiveness. But it is total- 
ly deficient in charm; the coloring is usually 
cold, dull, and opaque; and of composition, 
of design, in the artist’s sense of the word, 
there is scarcely atrace. The largest paint- 
ing in the collection is acolossal piece rep- 
resenting the triumphant entry of the Prince 
of Wales into Delhi, in the year 1875. Here 
was, at least, a magnificent opportunity 
for the introduction of rich and 
brilliant coloring. The lavishly dis- 
played gold and jewels, the huge ele- 
phants, half concealed under gorgeous East- 
ern stuffs of countless hues, the varied and 
picturesque costumes of the Indians, the 
lofty edifices, with gilded pinnacles gleam- 
ing against the deep azure of the sky, such 
objects as these, by the pencil of a Veronese 
might have been combined into a pictorial 
whole of surpassing splendor. But M. Verest- 
chagin, on the contrary, has chosen to 
tone down his colors as if he had surveyed 
the spectacle through the cold gray medium 
of a northern fog. Whatever value the pic- 
ture may possess, and this remark applies 
to nearly all of the artist’s productions, is to 
be found in a certain local fidelity, as of a 
photograph; so that it may be regarded 
rather as a rough map of the scene than an 
adequate representation of it. The same 
kind of realism appears in M. Verestcha- 
gin’s scenes vf war, which he has treated 
with the intimate knowledge of a soldier. 
Many of these pieces represent episodes of 
the war in Bulgaria, in which the artist 
himself took an active part. His motive in 
executing this repulsive series of paintings 

was excellent; to excite a just horror of war 
by representing it in all its grim reality; 
and, accordingly, this “Plain Dealer’’ 
shrinks not from depicting the ghastliest 
horrors of that terrible campaign. Dead 
and dying warriors meet our eyes at every 
turn. Here Skobelef gallops down the line 
of cheering soldiers, thanking them for their 
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ground is thick-strewn with the dead, lying 
in heaps before the silent trenches. Here, 
over a field littered with mutilated corpses, 
and fragments of corpses, the Russian priest 
performs the burial service. In some of the 
pictures is displayed the rigor of a Balkan 
winter. Soldiers lie frozen to death at their 
posts; troops of prisoners, the defenders of 
Plevna,sit cowering under the deadly snow- 
storm. ‘‘At every halting-place,”’ the art- 
ist writes, ‘‘ several hundred dead prisoners 
were left behind. These were soon covered 
by the snow, and only here and there aloag 
the roadside might be seen a projecting 
hand or foot.”” One of the most sickening 
scenes is that of the Turkish Hospital at 
Plevna, a small room, literally choked with 
corpses, barely distinguishable in the dim, 
ghastly light. 

These pictures, ifthey possess little of the 
artistic excellence which we find in the bat- 
tle-pieces of De Neuville, far outdo them in 
sheer horror and repulsion. Indeed, while 
other painters of this class of subject dwell 
by preference upon the heroisms of war, M. 
Verestchagin insists, almost exclusively, 
upon its cruelty and desolation. I am not 
sure how far. if at all, he isto be censured 
for this; if he outrage our feelings, ’tis at 
least with a noble purpose. And, after all, 
solongas we permit the reality of such 
scenes as this Russian artist has rendered 
for us with such terrible fidelity, we shall 
not, perhaps, be wholly free from some sus- 
picion of canting, when we proclaim too 
loudly our repugnance to the mere painted 
presentments. 

It is not, however, so easy to discover what 
moral can be attached to the three large 
pictures representing different modes of 
executing criminals. Unlessintended as an 
appeal forthe abolition of capital punish- 
ment, which may be doubted, especially as 
the subject of one of the pictures is a mode 
of execution no longer in use, the exhibi- 
tion of such scenes is merely barbarous and 
disgusting. 

M. Verestchagin’s smaller paintings are 
chiefly topographical, representing places of 
interest in India or the Holy Land. Their 
main interest, as that of photographs, con- 
sists in their local fidelity, although they 
pretend not to the exactness of detail which 
a photograph would give, being, for the 
most parc, coarsely and slightly executed. 
Some few are not unpleasing in color, as 
that of the ‘“‘Taj,” by evening, from the 
garden; that of the “‘ Pearl Mosque in Fut- 
tehpore Sikri’; and (one of the best) the 
large painting of the ‘“ Private Mosque of 
the Great Moguls in the Palace of Delhi.” 
Among the views of Palestine we may men- 
tion that of ‘‘ Solomon’s Wall,” where “‘ the 
Jews of both sexes and of all ages arrive 
from all parts of the world to pray and weep 
with loud cries, and literally to wash with 
their tears the sacred stones.’’ Here may 
also be seen views of the Dead Sea, of the 
Sea of Tiberias, of the Grotto on the Mount 
of Temptation, of Jacob’s Well, of Sama- 
ria, of the Valley of Ezdraelon, and of 
many other places interesting in connec- 
tion with the Old or New Testament. 

One more picture we must notice before 
taking leave of this strange exhibition. This 
is a large painting of the Kremlin, as seen 
from the opposite bank of the river Moskoa, 
with its numerous towers and minarets 
reflected in the wide, flowing stream. From 
a topographical point of view the picture 
possesses considerable interest, but unless 
the Kremlin of travelers’ stories far exceeds 
the reality, we cannot but fancy that the 
artist has done less than justice to the mag- 
nificence of this famous palace of the Czars. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Sanitary. 
ALCOHOL AND HEALTH. 


IT caanot be denied that there isa general 
awaking not only of the public but of the 
legislative mind as to the evils of alcohol, 
in its use as a beverage. Whether states and 
countries are moved to restrictive measures 
asa ‘itary, a moral, an economical or a 
socia, question, it is not always easy to 
decide, The general use of beverages hav- 
ing alcohol in them does so much harm in 
each of tbese directions that it isnot aiways 
easy to single out any one as the operative 
and propelling cause. 

This movement is not confined to our 
American States. 

At its last session one of the most stringent 
measures of the German Reichstag was the 
tax levied upon aleohol. It was perhaps 
the strongest sanitary measure of the 
session, and must tend to diminish the use 
of alcoholic drinks. The alconol tax amounts 
to fifty pfennigs, or about twelve cents of 
our money, per litre (or quart) of pure alcohol 
manufactured in Germany. For spirits in- 





troduced from abroad it is 180 marks for 
100 kilograms. Alcoholic fluids used for 
industrial purposes or for medical and 
scientific purposes are exempted. While 
there is great doubt as to the ultimate 
benefits of taxation for revenue as a temper- 
ance measure, it is believed that it will 
promote temperance and health among 
the lower classes of the people. In Switzer- 
land some time since a bill was drafted by 
the Government and passed by the Bundes- 
rath, and now has been submitted to the 
vote of the people. It was feared that this 
bill, which gave to the Statea monopoly of 
the business, would not be sanctioned by the 
popular vote. But the vote stood 267,255 
yes, and 188,122 no. This will puta higher 
price on alcoholic drinks, and place the 
regulation of the traffic directly under State 
control. 

An important feature of the Swiss Alcohol 
Act is that ten per cent. ofthe net revenue 
which the cantons will gain from the alcohol 
tax is to be spent in unfolding to the people 
the effects of alcohol. In its sanitary fea- 
ture it is much superior to the German law, 
and promises to be of value ‘‘in combating 
the dreadful alcohol plague in that 
couniry.”’ 

Some time since important legislation 
was had in France on the basis of starting 
statistical facts as tothe increase of alco- 
holic consumption ; and the use there of in- 
toxicating drinks goes far to show that 
wine producing and beer guzzling popula- 
tions are by degrees brought to indulge in 
general alcoholic excess. 

What has happened in several of the states 
of our Union is more familiar to our read- 
ers. Itis a ghost to political parties that 
will not down at bidding. It involves gr¢ at 
principles and interests in political economy, 
in finance, in the indispensable moralities 
of a free government, and in all that relates 
to the physical, intellectual and moral wel- 
fare of mankind. 

In the discussions that are as inevitable 
as they are important, the effect of alcoholic 
beverages upon health cannot but be re- 
garded as rightly prominent. It cannot 
be doubted that the practice and prejudice 
of the medical profession has been very 
strongly in favor of a very general use of 
alcoholics as a medicine, and that most of 
the profession believed the moderate use of 
these stimulants asa beverage to be com- 
mended and approved. The fact of their 
universal use at the fountains of medical 
learning and by most physicians in all their 
social and convivial assemblies, could not 
but have its influence on their judgments. 
Some, like Dr. Rush, had sounded the note 
of alarm, and a few had been bold enough 
to seek the restriction of their use. 

But it was reserved for modern chemistry 
and for the methods of numerical facts and 
clinical experience to attempt to define the 
position of the alcoholic drinks as medicines 
and as foods. 

It was at once agreed that these drinks 
might contain some nutrients as furnished 
by malt or essential oils or fruit juices; but 
inasmuch as their useis for the alcohol they 
contain and as all other contents can be 
more easily furnished in some other way, 
the main question was and is, whether al- 
cohol is disposed of in the system in accord 
with any of the known laws of alimenta- 
tion. In the discussions and _ counter- 
opinions of chemists and clinicians both 
sides have had some strange surprises. As 
asserted foods they were first examined in 
the light of the convenient divisions of ni- 
trogenous and carbonaceous foods or such as 
aid in construction or develop into heat 
and force. 

But it was in vain that alcohol was 
searched for amid the plastic elements of 
nutrition. It did not contain any of the 
materials of the body or allow of transfor- 
mation into them, by any of the known laws 
of the albuminoid foods. It was still more of 
asurprise and even unsuspected by the oppo- 
nents to their use when it came to be shown 
that alcohol is not a producer of heat; that, 
as Anstie puts it,its ‘‘ force cannot be heat,” 
or, as Professor Wood says, ‘‘No one has 
been able to detect in the blood any of the 
ordinary products of its oxidation.” ‘‘In the 
Arctic regions’? says Edward Smith, “it 
was proved that the entire exclusion of 
spirits was necessary in order to retain 
heat.’ The more recent testimony of Gen- 
eral Greely is to the same intent. 





THE Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
are to make a long halt at Cannes, on their 
way tothe Holy Land. The Empress goes 
there entirely in the spirit of a pilgrim. The 
Emperor’s feeling is at once religious and 
inquiringly scientific. He has gone into 
Darwin and Darwinism, but is more with 
Alfred Russell Wallace, although sticking 
close to Roman Catholic orthodoxy. 





Biblical Research. 


AN important addition to the pub- 
lished stores of material for New Testa- 
ment criticism has just appeared in the 
Codex f? Corbeiensis, containing the four 
Gospels in the Latin version preceding that of 
Jerome. This codex is of the fifth orsixth cen- 
tury, and is preserved in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale at Paris. Heretofore it has appeared 
only as the source of variants in Matthew in 
Bianchini’s “Evangeliarium Quadruplex”’ 
(Rome, 1749); in Sabatier’s ‘‘ Bibliorum 
Sacrorum Latinis Versionibus Antiquis” 
(Paris, 1751), but here only for the eleventh 
chapter of Matthew to the end of the Ges- 
pel; besides mention by Semlerin hisAppen- 
dix (Halle, 1764), to his edition of the Pro- 
legomena of Wetstein, and by Zieglerin his 
book ‘“ Die Lateinische Bibeltibersetzun- 
gen”’ (Munich, 1879). It is now for the first 
time published by J. Belsheim, at Chris- 
tiania in Sweden, partly at the expense of 
the Society of Christian Knowledge. The 
text is givenin ordinary type, not marking 
the lines, but giving the numbering and 
divisions of the manuscript; the corrections 
and restorations added in brackets in the 
text. The modern chapters and verses are 
also denoted by numbers, for convenience. 
In the Praefatio the editor gives a fac- 
simile of the writing, and a specimen of the 
arrangement of the lines of the codex. 
Motives of economy alone prevented him 
from publishing the entire manuscript line 
for line and page for page. The codex 
being very ancient, and very difficult to 
read in spots, the editor found on a second 
visit to Paris that his transcript contained 
more errors than he had supposed; and 
these are gathered up in an appendix of one 
sheet (eight pages), so that his work appears 
to be very thorough and correct. The 
manuscript contains a great number of 
original slips and peculiar ways of spelling, 
confounding b and v, using h often much 
like a cockney, mixing up the case of nouns 
with a number of other errors of transcrip- 
tion, of which, however, most are self-cor- 
recting. It is, however, a very valuable 
manuscript; and its publication is to be 
most gladly welcomed. The order of books 
in the codex is Matthew, John, Luke(who, 
by the way, is not ‘*Lucas”’ in this manu- 
script, but ‘‘ Lucanus,”’ the more ancient 
form), Mark. This manuscript is one of the 
ancient ones that contains the “‘ pericope de 
adultera,”’ John vii, 53-viii, 11. It is also 
one of the witnesses for the passage Mark 
xvi, 9-20. Respecting the past history of 
this manuscript, it was formerly, as its 
name indicates, in the monastery of Corbey, 
whence it came to Paris, and is now known 
as No. 17,225 in the National Library. Its 
uncial writing, its peculiar spelling and 
peculiar transcriptional errors, as well as 
its order of books, its retaining the an- 
cient form ‘‘ Lucanus”’ for Luke, its lack of 
the Ammonian sections and the Eusebian 
canons, all testify to its great age. It is 
reasonably conjectured that it was written 
in Southern France or Northern Italy. 
This manuscript is not to be confounded 
with Codex Corbeiensis f! which was pub- 
lished by Martinianay at Paris in 1665, and 
again by Belsheim (who has now edited this 
{2 ) at Christiania, 1882. Though published 
at Christiania, the work is to be had in New 
York of B. Westermann & Co., for about 
$1.25. (8vo, pp. viii, 136.) 


....-In Paul de Lagarde’s “‘Reliquiw Juris 
Ecclesiastici Antiquissime Syriaci,’’ pages 
59, 60, is a list of the books of the Bible that 
has escaped general notice, although the 
manuscript from which it is taken is as old 
asthe ninth century. It occurs in the sec. 
tion entitled ‘‘ Eighth Book of these mat- 
ters of Clement. Diataxeis, that is Com- 
mandments (Canons) of the Apostles which 
they sent to the Nations by the hand of 
Clement,” in paragraph 82. The catalogue 
is as follows—translated from the Syriac 
into English: ‘‘ All the clergy and laymen 
shall have these books as adorable and 
sacred: of the Old Testament as follows: 
Of Moses, books 5; of Joshua son of Nun, 1; 
of Judges, 1; of Ruth,1; of Kings, 4; of 
Chronicles (or rather better, Paralipomena), 
2; of Ezra, 2. Of Esther, 1; of Judith, 1; of 
Tobit, 1. Of the Maccabees, 3; of Job, 1; 
the book of 151 Psalms, 1; of Solomon, books 
5; of the Prophets 12, 1. Of Isaiah, 1; of 
Jeremiah, 1; of Ezekiel, 1. Of Daniel, 1. 
Besides you shall have for instruction of 
youths, Wisdom the Greater, the Teaching 
of Sirach. But ours then is this of the New 
Testament: the Gospels which are 4, ac- 
cording also as we said long ago; of Mat- 
thew, of Mark, of Luke, of John. Of Paul, 
Epistles 14; of James, Epistle 1; of Peter, 2; 
of John, 3; of Jude, 1; of Clement, Epistles 
2.—And these things are commanded you, 
by the hands of me Clement. And they are 
comprehended in eight books, these, indeed, 





which it is not right to reveal before every 
man; because of the mysteries that are in 
them. Further, also, the Acts or Deeds of 
us the Apostles, these, also, on account of 
the Canons are commanded you from -us, 
O bishops.” It is not clear from the list 
and the context whether the book of the 
Acts is inadvertently omitted from the list; 
and the Acts mentioned toward the close is 
an apocryphal book such as is givenin a pre- 
ceding portion of the “Reliquiw’’ and may 
be taken as kindred to the Doctrine of Ad- 
dai; or whether it is purposely omitted from 
the list, and referred to after the mention 
made of the eight books of the Canons. It is 
plain that the Old Testament list comes pri- 
marily from the Septuagint; and a few Greek 
expressions in the Syriac show the same 
thing. While the full number of the Catho- 
lic Epistles is given, it is noteworthy that 
the Apocalypse is not mentioned. 








Science. 


It will be remembered that in his address 
last year, as President of the Microscopical 
Society, Dr. Dollinger gave the results of 
nearly ten years’ observation on the lower 
Infusoria, when subjected to change of 
temperature. Having patiently studied the 
life-histories of a number of species of 
monads, he determined to watch their be- 
havior under a gradual increase of tem- 
perature, and although in the low forms he 
observed, a new generation comes into ex- 
istence every four minutes or so, it took 
years of observation to raise the temperature 
to 158° F. Beginning at the normal tem- 
perature of 60° F.,in four months it was 
raised to 70°, without, however, affecting 
the monads, which continued to multiply 
by fission as vigorously as before. When a 
temperature of 73° was reached, however, an 
adverse influence seemed to be exerted on 
the organisms as regards their vitality and 
productiveness; but by keeping the tem- 
perature constant for two months the new 
generations became, so to speak, acclima- 
tized, and in five months more the tempera- 
ture was gradually raised to 78°. These ex- 
periments were continued until the tem- 
perature of 158° F. was reached, when an 
accident put an end to the experiments. 
Fresh experiments were started and have 
been going on fora year, but thus far the 
results obtained by this skilled observer 
show that monads which flourished at 60°, 
and were killed at 140°, were, in the course 
of half a million generaticns, capable of 
flourishing at a temperature of 158°, and 
were killed by a return to the original tem- 
perature of 60°. In these facts we have 
further proof of the great adaptability of 
these lowest organizations to very unusual 
conditions; and that changes in the tem- 
perature may bring about corresponding 
changes in organisms. Animals are even 
more plastic than generally supposed, if we 
may judge from these and similar experi- 
ments made on crustacea and insects. 





....The school of scientists that looks on 
innate selfishness to account for every organ 
and behavior in plants and animals, as 
against those who regard them as parts of a 
whole universe working together for gen- 
eral good, are often puzzled at certain phe- 
nomena which the other party can readily 
explain. In connection with this topic an 
interesting discussion occurred before the 
Botanical Club ofthe American Associa- 
tion, at the recent meeting in New York. 
The question was the use of hair to the 
plant in the Teazle, and Rosin weed— 
Dipsacus and Silphum. The Unionists 
would argue that variation is an essential 
element in nature; without variation one 
thing would not ge distinguishable from 
another—a condition of things utterly in- 
conceivable. With some use to a plant of 
hair under many circumstances, there is 
still left the necessity for variation, so that 
though no direct use could be found, it 
could not be said of hair “nihil ratonis 
dice potest.”” Dr. Beal contended, however, 
that there was no use whatever for these 
hairs in the economy of the plant. So the 
specialists had to imagine the plant was in 
a transition state—looking forward to some 
future condition in which the hair would 
be useful in the life of the plant. Still it 
seemed a puzzle to distinguished men who 
took part in the discussion, why the develop- 
ment should begin so long in advance ! 


....Colored flowers and special adaptation 
to cross-fertilization are deemed insepar- 
able. A recent author shows that in Ameri- 
ca the hollyhock—one of the brightest of 
flowers—is so arranged for self-fertilization, 
that crossing naturally, must be very rare. 
The flower is proterandrous, it is true; but 
the mass of stamens com ietely cover the 
later maturing pistils, which are so covered 
by its own pollen that when they are in a re- 
ceptive condition they cannot receive the 
aid of any pollen but their own. 
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School and College. 


A MEMORIAL addressed to the Vice-chan- 
cellor and the Council of the Senate has 
been numerously signed by members of the 
Senate of Cambridge University. The me- 
morial calls attention to the position of wo- 
men studying at Cambridge. Though they 
receive systematic instruction and discipline 
by women’s colleges, and the University 
has made provision for testing and certify- 
ing attainment according to the standards 
in honors adopted for its own members, yet 
under the existing regulations, women do 
not become members of the University. 
Though they may have satisfied every con- 
dition which entitles an undergraduate to a 
degree, the degree itself is withheld. The 
memorialists think it desirable, on grounds 
of justice and expediency, that to all, with- 
out distinction of sex, who fulfill the pre- 
scribed conditions, the same recognition 
should be accorded. The University of Lon- 
don and the Royal Irish University include 
a large number of women among their 
graduates. Andin the Victoria University 
women are already enrolled as undergrad- 
uates. Under these circumstances it is 
felt to be a discouragement to women desir- 
ing to pursue their studies at Cambridge 
that the academical status granted by other 
Universities is denied to them. The me- 
morialists therefore ask that such steps as 
may be deemed necessary be taken to pro- 
vide for the admission of duly qualified wo- 
mento the degrees of the University of 


Cambridge. The memorial carries the 
names of a large number of = distin- 
guished men. Those who hesitate to 
sign the memorial do so, chiefly, on 


two grounds. Many members of the Senate 
who would gladly grant the B. A. degree to 
women consider it inexpedient to make any 
further change giving them the right to 
take part in the government of the Uni- 
versity; others, not less warmly favorable 
to the higher education of women, were at 
the outset inclined to think the present 
action inopportune, on the ground that the 
requirement of the ordinary previous ex- 
amination as a passport to the Tripos ex- 
aminations, might lead to the wholesale 
introduction of Greek in girls’ schools just 
at the time when in boys’ schools that study 
is being contracted. Upon these points the 
Committee having the memorial in charge 
say that ifit should appear that the Uni- 
versity, though willing to admit women to 
degrees, is unwilling to grant to them a 
share in its government, a measure may be 
framed containing some such restriction as 
would withhold the power of voting. With 
regard to the previous examination, the 
University has already provided alternatives 
for certain classes of students, and the com- 
mittee would be prepared to accept a measure 
offerjng to women such an alternative ex- 
amination as that provided for in the scheme 
for affiliated colleges, which allows the can- 
didate to substitute French, Italian or 
German for Greek. 


..The English “university extension 
scheme” was established fifteen years ago. 
Beginning with three courses of lectures 
and nearly 1,000 students, it provided last 
winter 109 courses of lectures in 69 towns, 
besides 60 courses in London, and at these 
lectures there was an attendance of about 
20,000. In this way the universities are do- 
ing a great missionary work and showing 
that they are, to some extent at least, alive 
to their responsibilities to the nation at 
large. 


..In Prussia a large number of ladies 
have petitioned the Minister of Education 
against appointing male instead of female 
teachers for the upper classes in girls’ 
schools. The petitioners take the ground 
that male teachers do not understand the 
inner life of girls, who are thus educated in 
a purely external, inconsistent, and superfi- 
cial manner. 


..The school of arts in Columbia Col- 
tege has 289 students. The senior and 
junior classes are slightly smaller than last 
year, while the sophomore and freshman 
classes are stronger by seven men than they 
were last year, and the course for women 
contains nine more students. The number 
of graduate students is thirty-three. 


..The Board of Trustees of Lenox Col- 
lege, lowa, has conferred the following hon- 
orary degrees: D.D., upon the Rev. James 
Marshall, President of Coe College; the Rev. 
Alexander 5S. Marshall, Marion, Ia., and the 
Rev. I. A. Rohland, Evangelical Associa- 
tion, Brookville, Penn. 


.. Professor Burwash has been appointed 


president of Victoria University, Canada, in 
succession to the late Dr. Nelles. He grad- 


uated from Victoria in 1859, and became a 


Personalities. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL RUFUS SAXTON, who 
has retired from the service at the same time 
with his relinqaishing his post of Assistant 
Quartermaster, was graduated with high 
honor at West Point in 1849, served in the Flo- 
rida war with the Indians, was Military Gov 
ernor of the Department of the South from 
1862 to 1865, and made himself most useful 
tothe Federal leaders during the Civil War. 
He has been at Jacksonville, Ind., fora con- 
siderable time, where the stores under his 
care have been located. 


..Herbert Spencer is able to play lawn- 
tennis, his favorite game, once more, and 
finds it very beneficial exercise. Itisa good 
game for men, undoubtedly; for women it 
is largely an experiment, in the opinion of 
the best English doctors, chiefly because 
women nearly always play beyond their 
natural constitutional strength. 


..General Sheridan is very fond of walk- 
ing with his little girls, and on many pleas- 
ant mornings they accompany him to his 
office at the War Department. The quartet 
wear scarlet dresses, wraps and bats, and 
thus dressed alike in a costume as striking 
as it is becoming they form a most interest- 
ing escort. 


io 


..Recently the Boston Essex Club car- 
ried the following complimentary resolu- 
tion: 

“ Resolved, That we suggest to the public 
schools of Massachusetts that they devote a 
portion of the 17th of December to the honor of 
John G. Whittier, and that the day be con- 
sidered the Whittier day of the year, it being 
the eightieth anniversary of his birth.” 


....Mme. Sollier, a handsome mulatto 
woman, the wife of a (French) Bicétre pro- 
fessor, has passed her examinations, and 
been received as a Doctor of the Paris Fac- 
ulty. A treatise of hers, on ‘The State of 
Dentition in Idiotic and Deformed Chil- 
dren,”’ has been highly commended. 


..Mr. Justezrath Custodis, a highly re- 
spected Cologne lawyer has made a Swiss 
tour every year from 1837 to 1887. Heis now 
seventy-eight; anda dinner was given him 
by the guests at the Rigi Hotel, Vitznau, 
this autumn. 


....-The library, furniture, etc., of the 
late King Ludwig of Bavaria at Lindenhof, 
which cost $160,000, have just been sold for 
34,000. His carriages and sleighs have been 
sold to a circus manager, and his deer are 
in a menagerie. 


.. Word has come of the death of Emile 
Marco de Saint-Hilaire. He was a page of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and his mother was a 
maid-of-honor to Queen Hortense. He 
wrote some volumes of reminiscences of the 
First Empire. 


..The infant daughter of Princess Bea- 
trice and Prince Henry of Battenberg, was 
christened with water from the Jordan 
River, a bottle having been secured for that 
purpose by the Rev. C. M. Owen, of Bir- 
mingham. 


..A portrait of the Rev. Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs, painted by William M. J. Rice, of 
this city, has been presented by the Church 
of the Pilgrims to the Long Island Histor- 
ical Society. It has been carefully photo- 
raphed. 


.. Viscount Kabayama, Admiral of the 
Japanese Navy, has been visiting Newport 
with his staff. The Admiral said that he 
found Philadelphia a ‘“‘ much nice city, and 
the gentlemen as to it much nice, too.” 


.-Paul Hamilton Hayne’s memory will 
be honored by a little memorial chapel at 
Grovetown, Georgia, if the women of the 
community succeed in their efforts to raise 
the necessary funds. 


.-Frances Hodgson Burnett and her 
two boys have arrived in Italy, where 
they will pass the winter. Mrs. Burnett is 
writing a sequel to herstory, ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 


.-Bishop Bradley, of New Hampshire, 
has been welcomed home with widespread 
and enthusiastic cordiality after his four 
months’ official absence at Rome. 


..Professor Sayce and Mr. Francis Per- 
cival have left England for Cyprus, where 
they intend to spend a month in archeolog- 
ical researches. 


..Mrs. Sarah J. Hale was one of the 
most active workers to secure the national 
recognition of Thanksgiving Day. 


.. Andrew Carnegie intends to spend the 
winter in New York, and go to his castle in 


Pebbles. 


JACOBITES: the judges of the New 


York Court of Appeals. 


.. Ignatius Donnelly has left the coun- 


try. He is said to sigh for another cipher. 


..When a musician goes fishing does he 
castanet in the hope of catching a bassoon ? 
— Yonkers Gazette. 


.. The Christmas goose : the turkey that 
thinks because he has survived Thanksgiv- 
ing his life is no longer in jeopardy. 


..There is one thing that is always in 
advance of the public demand, and that is 
the price of coal.—Detroit Free Press. 


..It is rumored that the Inter-State peo- 
ple are now going to abolish the Rocky 
Mountain passes.—Detroit Free Press. 


...-A job lot: those Congressmen who 
neglect the affairs of the nation and devote 
themselves to pension and river and harbor 
schemes. 


..Pillow-shams are going out of style, it 
is said. This is not true of most other 
shams, which were never in greater vogue. 
—Lowell Courier. 


church, and afterward in a Catholic church, 
makes a rather rechurchy affair.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


..A Michigan town boasts a girl six feet 
nine inches tall. ‘‘When a fellow gets a 
kiss from her he has to say please.”—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


..It is authoritatively stated that Mr. 
Howells can write a novel with his left hand 
while writing a poem with his right and 
dictating a letter about the Anarchists with 
his mouth.—Life. 


...‘* We don’t care for the rain,’’ said one 
Baltimore girl to another, as she raised an 
umbrella; *‘ we’re ‘ neither sugar nor salt.’ ”’ 
‘‘No,” replied the other, ‘‘ but we’re lasses.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


. Visitor: ‘ Your new house is very 
pretty, but you will have trouble to do any- 
thing with the garden, it’s so small.” 
Country Host: “ Yes, it is small, but then I 
shall put in folding beds.”—Puck. 


..“* Thic red flag,’’ shouted the Socialist 
orator, ‘‘is the emblem of the brotherhood 
of man!’ “Not much,” growled a voice 
from the back seats; “it’s a sign that auc- 
tioneers, small-pox, rock-blasting, or some 
other nuisances are around, and that it’s 
time for wise men to skip out.’’—Life. 


.. Uncle Rastus (to lawyer): “ Ise ’cused 
ob stealin’ er pa’ ob trousers, Mistah Blank. 
Kin I git yo’ to defen’ me?”’ Lawyer: “I’m 
very busy, Uncle Rastus, but I guess I can 
help you out if the trial comes off at once.” 
Uncle Rastus: ‘‘ Well, Ise got to go home 
fust, sah, an’ change my trousers.”—New 
York Sun. 


..“*L hate to have you leave us,” said the 
old father to his daughter, who was about 
to be married. ‘‘ Why, father?’ ‘* Because 
I cannot help having some apprehensions 
about your future.” ‘‘ But you know there 
is very rarely a wedding without a Miss- 
giving.”’ And then her old father parted 
from her without a murmur.—Exchange. 


..‘* Now, isn’t that a burning shame ?” 
said Mrs. Seldom, as she pushed her spec- 
tacles up on her forehead and laid down the 
morning paper. ‘“* What’s that, ma ?” asked 
her youngest son. ‘‘Why, Emperor Wil- 
liam gave an audience to Prince Wil- 


iam yesterday. Think of that, my son—a 
whole audience given away like so many 
cattle. It’s awful.”—Chicago News. 


ahied A Washington woman was riding in 
an avenue car. Among the passengers was 
a young colored swell. A young woman of 
his own color entered, and he immediately 
rose and offered her his seat. She grace- 
fully demurred, and said: “‘I do not like to 
deprive you, sir, of your seat.’’ “Oh, no de- 
pravity, miss,” was his reply—‘‘no depravi- 
ty at all; L prefer to stand.’’ You can im- 


agine the effect upon the passengers —New 
York World. 


..The principal of a public school in 
Pennsylvania recently wrote to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, asking for his autograph. He 
said that they proposed to hold a literary 
fair to get money for aschool library. They 
evidently need a library. The ignorance of 
this principal reminds one of the society 
lady in London. ‘ Who is this Dean Swift 
they were talking about?’’ she asked a 
friend. ‘ I would like to invite him to one 
of my receptions.”’ ‘‘Alas, madame,” re- 


plied the other, “the Dean did something 
that has shut him out of society.” ‘‘ Dear 
me! what was that?” ‘ Well,a out a hun- 
dred years ago he die¢ ’—Detroit Free 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BARRY, D. Q., Morgan Park, accepts call 
to Belle Plain, Til. 

BATES, WELCOME E., Penacook, N. H., 
called to Haverhill, Mass. 

a —% F. W., accepts call to Portland, 


FISHER, L. H., Osage City, accepts call to 
Stockton, Kan. 


rr C. H., called to South River, 


GORDON, Joun, Lowell, Mass., will supply 
Fourth Avenue ch., Pittsburg, Pa 
HEWITT, JAMEs, ord. in Rutherford, N. J. 
HIGGINS, C. E., died recently in Indepen- 
dence, Ta. 

HISCOX, H. O., Troy, N. Y., called to Cal- 
vary ch. ¥ New Hav en, Conn. 

NASH, C. E., Carrollton, Ky., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, E. E., ord. at Dover, Del. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAYNE, JOHN §S., Portland, Me., accepts 
call to First ch., Hadley, Mass. 

BECK WITH, GEORGE A., accepts call to 
Windham, Vt. 

BOURNE, Patt E., will supply at Hills- 
boro’ Center, -H. 

BROWN, ISRAEL, Dover, [1l., accepts call 
to New Hampton, Ia 

CARROLL, C. W., will supply at Steuben- 
ville, O 

Com, CHARLES, accepts call to Hammond, 


DICKINSON, CHARLES A., Lowell, accepts 

call to Berkeley St. ch., Boston, Mass. 

DICKINSON, SAMUEL Ww, Norwalk, O., 

accepts call to Fifth Ave. ch., Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, accepts call to 

First ch., Terre Haute, Ind. 

ah D. ELLIs, called to Franksville, 
is. 

FERGUSON, FRANKLIN L., Yale Divinity 

School, accepts call to Taylor ch., New 

Haven, Conn. 

GALE, CLARENCE R.., accepts call to Calvin- 

ist ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 

GARVER, LEONARD J. (Meth.), accepts call 

to Olympia, , Ae A 

GRIFFITH, Josepu K., Sandy Creek, N. Y. 


resigns. 

HALLIDAY, JosEPH C., accepts call to 
Kiowa, Jan. 

HAMILTON, HENRY P., Eldred, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


HARROWER, CuRISTOPHER, of Edinburgh, 

Scotland, accepts eall to Filer City, 

Mich. 

HUMPHREYS, Tuomas A., Cawker City, 

Kan., resigns. 

HURD, ALBERT C., Thorndike, Mass., ac- 

cepts call to Francestown, N. H. 

JENKYNS, E. H., Stockholm, N. Y., re- 

signs. 

JONES, THomMAs W., Saratoga, N. Y., re- 

signs. 

KAYE, J. B., accepts call to Shelby, Mich. 

KENDALL, S. C., accepts call to Dudley, 
Mass. 

KNOPF, F. , Normal College, supplies at 
Angola, 

MILES, hae R, called to Stark, Il. 

PAGE, HARLAN, Beechwood ch., Cohasset, 
called to First ch., Ashburnham, Mass. 

PILLSBURY, HERVEY G., accepts call to 
Vergennes, Vt. 

RIDEOUT, BATEs §., accepts call to Second 
ch., Norway, Me. 

a ge HEnNrY C., Thornton’s Ferry, 

_H., called to Torringford, Conn. 

enna. GEORGE, Sutton, Neb., resigns. 

SEAVER, CHARLES H., Jefferson, 
called to Junction City, Kan. 

aan, CHARLES L., inst. in Waterford, 
Me 

SMITH, RALPH J., goes to Norwalk, O., for 
eight months. 

THOMAS, EVAN, Vershire, Vt. 
account of ill-health, 

TROWBRIDGE, Jonn P., W. 
called to Bethlehem, Conn. 

VON QUALEN, HANS JENSEN, ord. as 
missionary to China, in ree, fil. 

WATSON, THOMAS, Moira, N. Y., resigns. 

WEEKS, FRANK M., ord. in “Bonne Terre, 


Mo. 

WHEELOCK, ALpert H., Dexter, called 
to Topsham, Me. 

WHITE, AusTIN B., Toledo, O., accepts call 
4 and church "enterprise, San Diego, 


WwW ILLARD, ANDREW J., Burlington, will 
supply at Winooski, Vt. 
WILSON, FREDERICK A., Billerica, Mass., 
called to Second ch., Biddeford, Me. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


DODSON, D. 1 
Paint Rock, T 

HASTINGS, J. Me West Chester, Penn., 
removes to Greenville, S. C. 


Ill., 


, Tesigns on 


Woodstock, 


, SEI removes to 


HOTMES, R. S., inst. at Warren, Penn. 

KNEELAND, M. D., D.D., called to Titus- 
ville, Pen 

LAFFERTY.,- ‘JAMES, Bolivar, removes to 
Laclede, Mo. 

LAIDLAW, WALTER, West Troy, N. Y., 


called to Montclair, 

LOWE, THoMaAs O., Mount Vernon, accepts 
call to » Avondale, oO. 

MURPHY, A. A., called to Spring Garden 
Street ch.. Philadelphia, Penn. 

eam f= te C., , Oy accepts call to 


Lat 
SPRAGUE. E ". D.D., Meadville, Penn., 
WEBSTER, SAMUEL E., D.D., Williams: 


ort, Penn., called to First ch., Walnut 
ills, Cincinnati, O, 











Wesleyan minister. 





Scotland in the spring. 


Press. 





WHALLON, E. P,, Vincennes, Ind., resigns, 
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Music. 


JOSEF HOFMANN. 





THE list of musical prodigies of tender 
years isalongone. Art has had these won- 
der-children in plenty, astonishing, endowed 
with a precocity unanalyzable, whether it il- 
lustrate itself on a particularinstrument, as 
if by hap-hazard, or cover more of the general 
territory of music as well. That thesubse- 
quent value to music of these prodigies has 
been rather a short story, examination of 
any good encyclopzdia reasserts, and it is 
a fact that some of the greatest men in the 
harmonic world did not show themselves 
kings and princes till relatively advanced 
in hfe. What Mr. Tennyson happily calls 
crescent promise of spirit has had a fatal 
trick of not amounting to plenitude. Mo- 
zart may be selected asthe model of the 
“infant phenomenon” in music, whose 
youthful marvelousness was, after all, noth- 
ing compared with his adult significance; 
and there has been only one Mozart, one 
“Don Giovanni,” one Jupiter Symphony. 

Between Mozart and this wonderful boy, 
Josef Hofmann, who has been setting musi- 
cal Europe in a flame for, already, some 
years, and who is now before the American 
public, there certainly exists an unusual 
parallel. Young Hofmann is not quite so 
precocious, but he is precocious enough to 
make distinction rather a fine matter. Here 
we have alittle boy nine or ten years old, 
no peaked, dwindled little bundle of nerves, 
but vigorous, fond of play, mischievous, 
with a boyish strength of character and 
common-sense, acharming disposition and a 
delightful simple-mindedness. So much 
for the normal basis; a stanch little frame- 
work the wear and tear of any highly 
sensitive nervous organization. Into this 
child seems put—what, artistically ? 

A musical sensitiveness of ear that at once 
detects (as he did last week) an A tuning- 
fork, some odd vibrations above standard 
pitch, which somebody struck in his pres- 
ence, as ‘‘an A, a little sharp.”” A memory 
so abnormal that to hear long pages of mu- 
sic played is instantly to repeat them with 
amazing harmonic and melodic fidelity, and 
one retentive enough to let him play with- 
out appreciable effort, Beethoven or Mozart 
concertos, with the orchestra, sonatas, the 
eoncert music of Chopin, Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn, Weber, Rubinstein, and so on 
through a repertoire representative of the 
expressiveness and difficulty of the piano- 
forte. To these things is added the faculty 
of the improviste—a gift even strange in 
maturity but bewildering ina lad when it 
is of so dignified and choice astamp. Nor 
is the boy merely the mechanist; he 
has evidently clear convictions and emo- 
tions that he may not define in words, but 
amply asserts at his instrument. He inter- 
prets thoughtfully, poetically. A physi- 
cal muscular force, almost inexplicable if 
one regards his little figure and slender 
arms and boyish hands, seems to descend 
to him as he sits at the piano, so that the 
young spirit shall not be balked ot its intents. 
To think music, play music, read music 
write music,is simply to this marvelous little 
being like breathing. He cannot help it; 
itis done without mere effort. Of music 
as a science, its history, its biography he 
knows as yet next to nothing. ‘‘ Yes—he 


thinks he heard of Wagner—he thinks he has 
heard one of his operas.’’ Mozart and Chopin 
he ‘knows about, for he plays them; and 
New York is a fine city, with such handsome 
shops, and it would really be jolly to ridein 
the Central Park when the trees were green.” 
Most of our readers have probably found in 
daily papers the accounts of scenes which 
have characterized Josef’s public appear- 
ances—the crowded houses, the astonish- 
ment and frenetic enthusiasm of the audi- 
ences; the little boy, self-possessed, intent 
only on his art, whether the thousands who 
are before him are breathless with admira- 
tion or splitting their gloves (sometimes 
their lungs) when he concludes a cadenza. 
No need to recite these and describe the 
furores that the boy has excited here. But 
to turn to the main point for musicians, let 
us hope, despite tne privilege to be accorded 
public curiosity, or the arguments of his 
natural guardians, that all this exhibiting 
and parading and exemplifying is very soon 
to be ended, and little Josef withdrawn 
from the stage and set to work, quietly 
and thoroughly and not too fast, to develop 
all that is in him--his highest abilities 
as a pianist, his possible genius as a com- 
poser, who may some day be a man in art 
more wonderful than Mozart or Wagner, 
and not pass away as only another wonder- 
child. There is too much here clearly dis- 
cernible to be trifled with. This public ad- 
vertisement, if pursued no further, has not 
beenamiss. It has made a hearing for Jo- 
sef, a place for him, whenever he comes for- 
ward to demand it. We believe that the 
fault will lie with those about him to-day 
if he is cheated of any part that looksso like 
a most significent destiny in art. 





The Philharmonic concerts of to-morrow 
afternoon and Saturday evening offer an 
unusually attractive program—including 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. The an- 





nouncement that the Boston Syughans Or- 
chestra will give another series of concerts, 
beginning next month, will be pleasant 
news to many. 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 18TH. 
OTHER PARABLES.—Mar7. xiii, 31-88; 44-52. 


NotEes.— A grain of mustard seed.”— 
Whether this refers to the Salvadora Per- 
sica of European botanists or to the Sinapis, 
the common mustard plant of Palestine, is 
uncertain. The former becomes a large 
shrub or a tree, twenty-five feet high; but 
this though common in India was not so in 
Palestine, though found now and then on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. The latter, the 
Sinapis orientalis, fulfills all the neeessary 
conditions. It was a seed the farmers were 
accustomed to sow, and it was proverbially 
small among the Jews, though not the 
smallest seed science takes cognizance of. 
It grows to the hight of from nine to fif- 
teen feet, and little birds, fond of the seeds, 
often are seen to-day lighting and roosting 
on its branches. “*Leaven.’’—Some 
dough in a high state of fermentation, that 
the Jews used to raise bread with. It was 
analogous to our yeast.— “ Three meas- 
ures of meal,”’—It is useless to attempt to 
discover any subtle allegorical meaning 
under the number three. It was a common 
amount used for baking. In all about one 
and a half bushels. These constituted the 
eplah. “A treasure hidden in the 
field.””—In the East men were for the most 
part their own bankers These burials of 
treasure were most frequent in times of 
war or excitement. Often death prevented 
the recovery of the treasure. Treasure- 
troves in the East at the present time are 
not rare.— “ And buyeth that field.”— 
This would give him full legal right by the 
laws of the land to hold and have his find. 
“4 merchant seeking goodly pearls.” 
—One of the most ancient professions is that 
of the traveling jeweler. Such a case as 
this, one finding in his travels an extraor- 
dinary jewel, would not be uncommon.——— 
«4 net.’’—A large hauling net, leaded and 
































buoyed. “The bad.”’—The putrid ones 
belonging to each kind. Verse 50 is 
symbolic of spiritual torment. “« Treas- 


ure.’’—Storehouse of least experience and 
knowledge. 

Instruction.—The first parable in this les- 
son seems to set forth the insignificant be- 
ginnings of the growth of the Gospel. This 
is amply illustrated by the little babe in the 
manger at Bethlehem, who was to be the 
head of the mightiest religious system in the 
world. Each one can foster this growth in 
himself and in the community in which he 
dwells. A word, a thought, if cherished, 
may expand into an overpowering convic- 
tion which may shelter and protect all other 
thoughts and passions. A sentence ut- 
tered by yourself may start others to quar- 
rying in the diamond mines of faith and 
immortality. Treasure each inspiring 
thought that comes unawares. Guard each 
word you address to others. 

This growth itself gives hope to Christian 
workers. There is no’ instantaneous proc- 
ess of springing upinto the full maturity 
of Christian experience. Ours is to plant 
and water as well as we can. Time, Chris- 
tian friends! Give God time, and he will 
surely grant the increase. 

Discouragement when duty is prayerfully 
performed, and worrying, indicate a woful 
lack of wholesome faith in God. 

Often it happens that the word is unob- 
served and hidden in the heart. No one 
suspects it to be there. But, like the leaven 
in the meal, itis bound to work out some 
time and diffuse itself through and trans- 
mute the whole nature. Courage all! 
There is more good in the world than we 
suspect. Truth will not arrest its silent 
march till by it the world is penetrated to 
the core. The kingdom of earth shall be- 
come the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Some stray into church or the prayer- 
meeting by chance and stumble on the 
truth. Many discover it unexpectedly in 
unlooked-for places. These fortuitous dis- 
coveries make truth none the less a treasure 
and worthy of every sacrifice to make it 
one’s own. 

Thesacrifice is the giving up all that is 
inconsistent with the possession of this 
spiritual prize. 

The earnest, whole-hearted seeker after 
truth, Christ’s truth, must not stop satisfied 
though he obtain the glittering hyacinth or 
topaz. Hehas still to find the jewel of great 
price, the beautiful god-like pearl. 

All kinds of fish were in tkat net fora 
shorttime. If you think some smell of sin, 
don’t merely hold your nose and sniff, but 
use the Gospel disinfectant. It is sure to 
do the work. 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE New York Court of Appeals has 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
General Term of the Supreme Court of the 
State, which affirmed the conviction and 
sentence of Jacob Sharp for bribery and cor- 
ruption. Two opinions were handed in, 
both reaching the same conclusion. Judge 
Danforth wrote the main opinion, and Judge 
Peckham wrote the other. Judge Danforth, 
in effect, sustains all the objections to Judge 
Barrett’s rulings raised by Sharp’s counsel. 
It holds that Sharp’s evidence before the 
Senate Investigating Committee should not 
have been admitted in the trial before Judge 
Garrett. It also rules out the testimony of 
the Assembly clerk, who testified that Sharp 
tried to bribe him to alter the General Sur- 
face Railway Bill of 1883; the testimony of 
Miller as to the corruption of Alderman; 
the testimony of ‘‘Ed’’ Phelps as to his 
services to Sharp in securing the passage of 
the Surface Railway Act by the Legislature, 
and the testimony which proved the flight 
of Keenan, Moloney and DeLacy to Canada. 
Jukge Peckham’s decision dwells chiefly 
upon the inadmissibility of the Pottle testi- 
mony. Judges Ruger, Andrews, Rapallo, 
Finch and Earl concur in both opinions. 


.... The annual report of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Vilas says it may be fairly affirmed 
that from the beginning of the current 
fiscal year the postal service has again be- 
come substantially self-sustaining, and the 
prediction may be ventured that if the rev- 
enues be not further crippled, and only a 
similar ratio of increasing expenditure be 
held, the next fiscal year will yield a sur- 
plus, which should under the same condi- 
tions annually increase. Mr. Vilas expects 
that this promising condition will induce 
special interests to urge reductions in post- 
age on certain classes of mail matter, but 
he believes that the general interest will 
perhaps require that a reduction of the 
rates should be deferred to a somewhat 
later period. But the time is not far distant 
when the rate of charges upon letters can 
be properly lowered to one cent an ounce, 
and some reduction be permitted in the 
postage upon merchandise and other mat- 
ter. 


.-..The fiftieth Congress assembled on 
Monday, the 5th of December. The Senate 
was called to order by Mr. Ingalls, of Kan- 
sas, its President, and newly elected Sena- 
tors were sworn in. The Senate adjourned 
aftera sessionof an hour. The house was 
called to order at noon by theclerk. After 
the rcll-call the election of Speaker was de- 
clared in order, and on the first ballot Mr. 
Carlisle, of Kentucky, received the majority 
vote and was thus elected. The President’s 
message was not submitted on Monday. 


.... The National Prohibition Conference 
was held in Chicago last week. It was 
decided to hold the National Convention in 
the same city in June. Ex-Governor John 
P. St. John predicted that Clinton B. Fisk 
would be the candidate of the party for 
President. 





FOREIGN. 


.... Last week was one of great tension in 
Paris. On Thursday President Grévy’s res- 
ignation was looked for, but he refused to 
hand it in, having reconsidered his previous 
determination. The Ministry thereupon re- 
signed once more. On Friday the President 
realized the uselessness of holding out 
longer, snd submitted the following mes- 
sage of resignation to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: 

“So long as I had only to contend with the 
difficulties that have accumulated in my path, 
the attacks of the press, the abstention of the 
men whom the public voice called to my side, 
and the increasing impossibility to form a Min- 
istry, [struggled on and remained where duty 
bade me. But at the moment when public opin- 
ion, better informed, marked a change which 
gave me hope of forming a government, the Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies voted a double 
resolution, which, under the form of an ad- 
journment toa fixed hour to await the Presi- 
dent’s promised message, is tantamount tosum- 
moning the President to resign. It would be 
my duty and right to resist, but under the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed a conflict 
between the Executive and Parliament might 
entail consequences which restrain me. Wis- 
dom and patriotism command me to yield.” 

The Deputies received the message with 
profound silence. M. Floquet read a letter 
from the President of the Senate summon- 
ing a Congress of the two Chambers to meet 
at Verseilles on Saturday for the purpose of 
electing a new President. The sitting then 
closed amid cries of ‘‘Vive la Repub- 
lique.”’ That evening there was some 
rioting in the Place dela Concorde. The 
mounted guard charged the crowd and 
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several revolver shots were fired at 

the police. Later they were reinforced 


with infantry, and afresh charge was made, 
when sixty persons were injured. During 
the charge a guard unsheathed his sword. 
He was assailed with a volley of paving- 
stones, which were torn up in the twinkling 
of an eye, and his bridle was seized and a 
man beat him with a loaded stick. A re- 
porter resembling M. Wilson had a narrow 
escape from being thrown into the Seine. 
A body of police surrounded him and 
escorted him to a place of safety. This 
rioting was exceptional, the populace being 
for the most part, during the week, unusu- 
ally well-behaved. The Congress at Ver- 
sailles was opened at two o’clock on Satur- 
day and proceeded almost immediately to 
balloting for the election of a President. 
The result of the first ballot was: 

M. Sadi-Carnot, 303; M. Ferry, 212; General 
Saussier, 148; M.de Freycinet, 76; General Ap- 
pert, 72; M. Brisson, 26; M. Floquet, 5; other 
candidates, 7. Total vote 849. 


Before the second ballot was taken the 
members of the Left groups held a meeting. 
M. Ferry announced his resolution to with- 
draw in favor of M. Sadi-Carnot, and M. 
de Freycinet tendered a similar notification. 
An order of the day was therefore adopted, 
declaring that the party reeorded these 
patriotic acts of withdrawal, and at M. 
Ferry’s instance resolved to vote for M. 
Sadi-Carnot. The result was seen in the 
second and final ballot, which stood as fol- 
lows: 


M. Sadi-Carnot, 616; Gen. Saussier, 186; M. 
Ferry, 11; M. de Freycinet, 5; Gen. Appert, 5, 
and M. Pyot 1. 


M. Leroyer, on receiving the ballot return, 
said: ‘‘ M. Sadi-Carnot having obtained the 
suffrage, I proclaim him President of the 
Republic.” There was an outburst of 
cheering, especially from the Left and Cen- 
ter. M. Leroyer then declared the session 
closed. After the sitting M. Sadi-Carnot 
received the congratulations of the Senators 
and Deputies,- In acknowledging them he 
said: . 

“ Ithank you from the bottom of my heart for 
the congratulations and sentiments expressed. 
I am filled with gratitude to the members of the 
Assembly who, in uniting their suffrages in my 
favor, bore witness to the desire for peace and 
concord with which Republican France is ani- 
mated. My dearest wish is that this great day 
may remain present in all minds and hearts. 
It signifies that the representatives of France 
can be united. Their common efforts can and 
must secure the Constitution,assuring an active 
ahdstable working government, capable of be- 
stowing upon the nation liberty at home and 
dignity abroad, with all the benefits which 
our country expects from the Republic. Once 
more I thank you. You may count upon my en- 
tire devotion.” 


We copy the following sketch of M. Sadi- 
Carnot from The Times of this city: 


“Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, the newly 
elected President of the French Republic, is a 
French civil engineer und a native of Limoges, 
where he was born August llth, 1857. His father, 
Hippolyte Carnot, is a life Senator of the Repub- 
lic. He studied at the Polytechnic School and 
afterward at the School of Bridges, and after 
graduating was made engineer in charge at 
Annecy. In 1871 he became Prefect of the Lower 
Seine, and Commissioner Extraordinary to or- 
ganize the national defense of the three de- 
partments of the Lower Seine, L’Eure, and 
Calvados. In February of the same year he 
was elected a representative to the Nationa 
Assembly, and took his seat with the Republi 
can Left, for which he acted as Secretary. He 
voted for all the measures proposed for the 
definite establishment of a republic, and for all 
the provisions of the new Constitution, and was 
recognized as one of the foremost leaders of the 
strict Republican Party. In the general elec- 
tions of February, 1876, M. Sadi-Carnot was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies from Beaune 
by a vote of 7,058 against 5,700 cast for his two 
opponents. In the new Chamber he adopted 
the same course which had characterized him 
in the Assembly, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the out and out Republicans. He was 
elected Secretary of the Chamber and was one 
of the 363 Deputies of the Left who united to re- 
fuse a vote of confidence in the De Broglie Min- 
istry. In the elections of the following year his 
constitueuts supported his action by re-electing 
him by a vote of 7,584 against 5,824 given to the 
candidate of the Administration, M. Benoit 
Champy, Jr. 

“*M. Sadi-Carnot was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of Public Works under President MacMa- 
hon’s administration in 1878 and in 1880 he was 
appointed Minister of Public Works under 
President Grévy. He held this portfolio until 
1882, when he was made Minister of Finance, a 
position to which he was reappointed January 
7th, 1886, in the De Freycinet Cabinet. He held 
this until the Goblet ministry came into power} 
December 11th, 1886, when he was succeeded by 
-H. Albert Dauphin. M. Carnot has at his com- 


mand a great deal of information regarding the 
interior affairs of the em and is especially 
conversant with the public works of the coun- 
try. He was principally prominent in_ the 
Chamber in the discussion congeenens these 
works, railroads, navigation, and the interior 
policy of the administration. His only literary 
work of note is a translation of John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘ Revolution of 1848 and its Detractors,’” 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN MEN. 


WE adverted last week to the fact that, 
judging from the average appearance of 
Sunday congregations, any casual ob- 
server would come to the conclusion that 
the Gospel was losing its hold upon men; 
especially upon the young and vigorous 
men in the business and professional 
walks of life. It is not better in the coun- 
try than in the city; if possible the show- 
ing there is worse. In seeking for the 
cause of the absence from church and the 
defection from Christianity of the men, 
we ventured to say that in part the cause 
might be found inthe theoretical and un- 
practical way in which the Gospel was 
preached by many even of our most es- 
teemed pastors. This, however, is not 
the whole cause, nor possibly the chief 
cause, though it has much to do with the 
Back of 
all this there is a responsibility for the 


result which we are deploring. 


lack of interest in spiritual things among 
men in general upon the Christian men 
themselves. We shall endeavor to be as 
fair as we are frank in pointing out some 
of the ways in which Christian men are 
betraying the cause of Christ, and giving 
a testimony against Christianity to their 
unbelieving associates. 

First. In their failure to give an honest 
and manly testimony for Christ to their 
business acquaintances and men asso- 
ciates. As a rule there are few Chris- 
tian men in any community who ever 
speak of Christ and his cause to their 
associates. Christ and the Gospel are 
tabooed subjects of conversation. The 
article recently asked 
business man, a Chris- 


writer of this 
a well-known 





tian by profession, if he would not speak 
jo half a dozen men of his acquaintance 
upon the subject of their personal salva- 
tion, or at least call their attention to a 
series of union Gospel meetings then be- 
ing held in his church. ‘‘ Ah,’ was the 
reply, ‘I can’t do that. That, you know, 
I will try to attend the 
meetings when I can make time to do so; 
but I am very busy just now and am very 
tired when night comes, and find it rather 


is not in my line. 


difficult to get out evenings. As for 
speaking to people about Christ and their 
souls, why, my friends would think mea 
fit subject for the asylum. I think it 
would be rather a surprise to them at 
least.” ‘* Why so?” the writer inquired. 
‘* Well, you see, [ was not brought up to 
talk about religion, and having never 
done it in past years, it would seem a 
little odd to my friends for me to turn 
preacher now.” All this was said in a 
pleasant but half-jocular manner. Nev- 
ertheless, it told a story which has a 
moral to it. In business and social life 
God was not in all his thoughts; he had 
not ** been brought up to it”; that is, it 
was not, nor ever had been, his habit to 
bear any word of testimony to Christ; his 
friends would be astonished should he 
venture to speak to them upon a subject 
which, theoretically at least, he professed 
to be of chiefest importance; and his own 
personal interest and allegiance to the 
cause depended upon his convenience 
and the state of his feelings. If he was 
tired he would not even attend a meeting; 
if his business was pressing, the cause of 
Christ must shift for itself so far as he 
was concerned, This may seem an over- 
drawn picture; but we are sure that it is 
not. This isa typical case of hundreds 
of men in our churches. This kind of 
testimony (and it is a testimony) goes a 
long way to convince men who are not 
Christians that those who profess to be do 
notset much store by 1t themselves, and 
count it of no particular advantage to 
their neighbors. 

Second. Men, as a rule (church-mem- 
bers), do not attend or take much interest 
in the meetings of thechurch for prayer 
and the culture of the Christian life. Take 
the churches through ; there are not one- 
third of the membership present at the 
weekly prayer-meeting, and of that third 
(whenever it rises to that hightof propor- 
tion) who are present, not one in five ever 
opens his mouth in prayer or for the pur 
pose of giving a testimony or a word of 
good cheer or exhortation to his brethren. 
The bulk of Christian men are at home 
on the prayer-meeting night, reading the 
papers or visiting among their neighbors, 
or at the club or the lodge, or almost 
anywhere that fancy or inclination may 
take them. The proportion of Christian 
men in the prayer-meetings is hardly one- 
fourth, at the highest estimate, of the 
number who make shift to get tothe house 
of God on the Sabbath. 
indirect testimony to 


Now this is an 
unbelieving men 
that the spiritual fellowship and exercise 
of Christianity is of little practical worth, 
if of worth at all. A man who should 
neglect the means of growth in business 
or mental orsocial culture as a majority 
of Christian men neglect the means of 
growth in grace, would soon be written 
down by his acquaintances as a man who 
sets little store by either business, mental 
culture er social life. It is a mist: ke to 
suppose that unconverted men do not 
weigh this kind of evidence and come to 
the popular but absurdly erroneous con- 
clusion that, whatever of truth or value, 
from a practical point of view, there may 
be in Christianity, it is only of such a na- 
ture as is applicable to ** women and chil- 
dren.” The unfaithfulness of professing 
Christian men is chargeable with this 
popular delusion. 

Third. The indifference with which 
Christian men attend to the business af- 
fairs of the church. There are some nota- 
ble exceptions to this bad rule; but take 
the churches in city and country through, 
it is something of a scandal to note the 
way in which male church-members neg- 
lect the material welfare of the church. 
if a meeting of male members is called to 
consider any question relating to the 
church’s welfare, the chances are that 
not more than one-third will put in an 





appearance; and when the matter in 
question is Mid before them, three-fourths 
of those present will have nothing to say 
upon the question, and two-thirds of 
them will be positively without an idea. 
‘* These things are not in their line.” If 
a special sum of money is wanted, they 
will higgle and haggle over it, and fail to 
raise it; whereas, if it were a matter of 
business, the amount would be raised in 
five minutes. 

If it were not for the persistent and as- 
siduous care with which pastors, who 
ought to be set free from the service of 
tables, look after the temporal concerns 
of the church, they would all fall into a 
state of dilapidation. And yet pastors 
are held responsible by the men of the 
church (when they care anything about 
it) for both its spiritual and temporal pros- 
perity, when, at the same time, they are 
handicapped in both departments by the 
persistent and shameful lack of support 
from their brethren. Each of these in- 
dictments might be abundantly proved 
and illustrated, were it necessary. Does 
any one suspect that all these things go 
unnoticed by un-Christian men, and that 
they are without influence upon them ? 
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GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN AND 
DR. STRIEBY. 


THE two letters of ex-Governor D. H. 
Chamberlain and Dr. Strieby, in The Con- 
gregationalist, are interesting, and equally 
interesting is the indifference of that 
paper's judicial opinion, which balances 
itself exactly on a knife-blade. 

In a long paper read by Dr. Strieby at 
the session of the American Missionary 
Association at Portland, he described the 
disabilities under which the Negro rests 
in many parts of the South. Governor 
Chamberlain replies with such phrases as 
‘‘totally untrue,” ‘‘ gross and palpable 
‘*wild recklessness of 
facts” and ‘ gross overstatement,” and he 
concludes in the following paragraph, 
which, for lofty superiority is not often 
surpassed: 


exaggeration, 


‘You, sir, cannot plead the excuse of our 
ordinary partisan editor or stump speaker, 
whose craft it is to paint lurid pictures of 
the South regardless of truth, for passing 
party ends. I do not see how you cam plead 
ignorance of the facts; and hence, with the 
deepest regret, | feel called upon to bring 
you to publie account for your statements 
of the Negro’s situation at the South. AsI 
value your cause, I deplore and condemn 
your paper, end, high as you are in position 
and standing, I take leave to tell you you 
are sinning against truth and light in put- 
ting such utterances before the public, or 
indulging in them in private.” 

The passages inculpated by Governor 
Chamberlain are those which we put in 
italics in the following paragraph from 
Dr. Strieby’s paper: 

“The Negro does not enjoy his guaranteed 
rights. I wish to give due credit to the ex- 
tent and to the localities in which he does 
enjoy these rights, but speaking broadly 
they are largely denied vo him. He was 
deprived of the ballot at one time by vio- 
lence, and is now by fraud; in all cases 
where his vote would be decisive in state or 
national politics, it is not counted—in other 
words, the race is practically disfranchised. 
In the courts he seldom finds a standing 
as a lawyer or a juror; in the chain-gang 
only does he enjoy a monopoly. In the 
church, the school, the shop, he does not, as 
arule, have equal rights; he cannot join 
any church he pleases, cannot choose the 
school to which he will send his children, 
cannot enter the shop to learn a trade or to 
work as a journeyman. He cannot, every- 
where, ride in the street car, on the railroad 
or steamboat with the white man, though 
he may buy the same first-class ticket; he 
cannot, in many places, attend the theater, 
concert or lecture with the white man, nor 
with him eat a lunch at the restaurant, nor 
lodge in the hotel. He is confronted, hin- 
dered and insulted at every step he takes 
toward enjoyment or tmprovement—a 
fiaming sword guards the avenues of know 
ledye, industry and virtue against him. 
His guaranties of equal rights are a mock- 
ery.” 

Governor Chamberlain, while admitting 
that the Negro does not enjoy the right of 
free suffrage, replies by denying these 
italicised statements. He says: 

“In South Carolina, and at the South 
generally, I very seldom saw a jury which 





was not composed in part, and often, if not 
generally, in large part, of Negroes, and [ 
am sure it is so now.” 

It is nearly twenty years since Governor 
Chamberlain saw that in South Carolina. 
When he was Governor, Negroes went to 
the State University. That condition of 
things came in good part toan end, and 
Governor Chamberlain came toan end too, 
in South Carolina, and returned North. 
Governor Chamberlain puts against Dr. 
Strieby’s assertion the counter-assertion 
that ‘‘the avenues of knowledge, industry 
and virtue are as open to the Negro as to 
the Whites at the South.” 

Dr. Strieby’s reply to Governor Chamber- 
lain is as studiously polite as the Governor’s 
letter is overbearing; but it completely 
sustains every assertion that was attacked. 
He quotes from Mr. Cableand from others 
the universal testimony that the Negro 
does not generally have his equal rights 
in the jury-box or in business any more 
than at the polls. Mr. Cable says: ‘The 
white man virtually monopolizes the 
jury-box.” Dr. Strieby’s constant visits 
to, and intercourse with the South make 
him a vastly better informed man on the 
subject than the Governor. 

Durimg the months of January and Feb- 
ruary last we published the substance of 
the replies received in answer to questions 
which we sent out to two hundred repre- 
sentative colored people of the South. 
One of these questions had to do with le- 
gal rights. The answers were nearly 
unanimous, many of them being from 
Negro lawyers, and were to the effect that 
while the laws, except school laws and 
marriage laws, do not discriminate against 
the Negro, there is great discrimination 
against him in their execution. A Vir- 
ginia lawyer says that colored offenders 
get the maximum and white the minimum 
penalties; that ‘‘colored men are not put on 
juries in proportion to their importance.” 
A North Carolina lawyer ‘‘says the colored 
people are discriminated against in the 
courts.” In Mecklenburg County, where 
Negroes are numerous and pay large taxes, 
a Negro has not been on a jury for many 
years, and it isso in most other counties, 
In Georgia colored people are generally 
excluded from the jury list. A colored 
man occasionally gets on a petit jury in 
the large cities, but never on a grand 
jury. The testimony which came to us 
was practically unanimous that through- 
out the South equal justice is not given to 
the Negro in the courts nor elsewhere. 
Of course there is progress, and there are 
the differences in different places which 
Dr. Strieby acknowledged, but that he is 
right and that Governor Chamberlain is 





wrong the evidence overwhelmingly 
proves. 
> 
SHARP’S CASE. 


THE decision of the Court of Appeals of 
this State puts the case of Jacob Sharp le- 
gally just where it stood before his con- 
viction in the trial court. He was then, 
as he is now, under an indictment on the 
charge of bribery, awaiting a trial on the 
question of his guilt or innocence, All 
the legal proceedings against him, with 
the exception of the indictment and his 
arrest thereon, have by the Court of 
Appeals been declared null and _ void, 
and a new trial has been ordered. Last 
week he was released from prison by giv- 
ing bail in the sum of forty thousand dol- 
lars. Colonel Fellows, the District Attor- 
ney-elect, who will enter upon the duties 
of his office on the 1st of next January, 
says that he will then immediately move 
for a new trial of the indictment against 
Mr. Sharp, and expresses the opinion that 
the evidence, excluding that which has 
been declared inadmissible by the Court 
of Appeals, is abundantly sufficient to se- 
cure his conviction. Such is the present 
status of this important case. 

The main ground on which the Court of 
Appeals reversed the decision of the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court of this 
city and ordered a new trial, which de- 
cision confirmed the judgment of the 
trial court, is the admission upon his trial 
of the testimony given by Sharp before 
the Investigating Committee of the Sen- 
ate. Three other grounds are referred to; 
but this is evidently the one that was de- 
cisive. Judge Potter, in granting a stay 
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of proceedings, while the case was pend- 
ing before the General Term of the Su- 
preme Court, did so chiefly on this 
ground; and the same was true of Chief 
Judge Ruger in granting another stay of 
proceedings. The Court of Appeals unan- 
imously hold that the admission of 
Sharp’s testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee was a fatal mistake on the part of 
Judge Barrett, while the General Term of 
the Supreme Court just as unanimously 
held that Judge Barrett had committed 
no mistake in admitting this testimony. 

The Constitution of this state expressly 
provides that no person, in a criminal 
trial, shall be compelled to give testimony 
against himself. Section 79 of the Penal 
Sode of this state also says: 

“A person offending against any pro- 
vision of any foregoing sections of this 
code relating to bribery is a competent 
witness against another person so offending 
and may be compelled to attend and testify 
upon any trial, bearing, proceeding, or in- 
vestigation, in the same manner as any 
other person. But the testimony so given 
shall not be used in any prosecution or pro- 
ceeding, civil or criminal, against the per 
son so testifying.” 

This provision, taken in connection 
with the Constitution of the state as the 
Court of Appeals hold, should have ex- 
cluded Sharp’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee, when he himself was on 
trial upon the charge of bribery. The 
use of that testimony by the prosecution 
virtually made him a witness against 
himself, which is contwary to the Consti- 
tution and Penal Code of the state. 
Such is the doctrine laid down by the 
Court of Appeals. 

The great mass of the people, in the 
light of the facts brought to their know!l- 
edge, firmly believe, ‘and, as we think, 
justly, that Sharp is really the head and 
front of this whole bribery scandal, far 
more sothan any other man, and that he 
ought to be punished therefor. They 
hence welcomed the verdict of guilty 
found by the jury. It is not reasonably 
supposable that he is innocent of the 
charge imputed to him. And yet he, 
when put on trial upon that charge, like 
every other man under similar circum- 
stances, is entitled to all his legal rights, 
and should be convicted, if at all, accord- 
ing to law. It is the business of courts to 
secure to all accused persons their legal 
rights; and when the highest court of a 
state declares that this has not been done 
in a given case, then the people should 
cheerfully accept its decision. We have 
no doubt that if Sharp had been a poor 
man, he would now be in State-prison; 
but this does not change the rule that his 
conviction should be legally reached, or 
not at all. We trust that Colonel Fellows 
will be as good as his word and promptly 
and vigorously bring this man to trial 
again. He may be sure that the public 
will keep its eye upon him. 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 





Tue crisis is over, and France is stil) a 
Republic. M. Sadi-Carnot succeeds M. 
Grévy in the presidency, and the govern- 
ment goes on in the same lines, a sound 
Republican succeeding a sound Republi- 
can, and not a drop of blood shed to mark 
the transition. This is the great fact of 
the stirring history of the past ten days. 
The Republic can not only stand the 
shock of a ministerial crisis but it can 
stand the shock of a presidential crisis. 
Confidence in the Republic was never so 
strong as now, and the prospect of restor- 
ation never so weak. 

The circumstances were peculiarly 
favorable toa coup d'état in the interests 
of the throne. Republicans, in insisting 
on the resignation of M. Grévy, seemed 
to cast discredit on the Constitution, which 
does not make the President the creature 
of the House of Deputies, but gives him a 
definite term of office and authorizes him 
with the consent of the Senate to dis- 
solve the House of Deputies. The 
monarchists coull point to this ap- 
parent disregard of the Constitution, the 
great safeguard of the Republic, and urge 
the claims of a more stable government. 
Paris was in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment; the Republicans were sharply di- 
vided by the candidacy of M. Ferry; the 





Constitution was seriously strained, if not 
broken; the ministry had resigned; the 
president had been forced out of office— 
was not this the golden opportunity of 
the Orleanists? That they did not strike, 
or even attempt to strike a blow for their 
cause proves that the France of to-day is 
not the France of the past. The people 
are outgrowing their revolutionary ten- 
dencies and becoming more staid. They 
are satisfied with the Republic, and are 
done with the monarchy. They want 
neither monarchy nor anarchy, neither 
Orleanist nor socialist. If the vote at 
Versailles is not significant of this, it is 
not significant of anything. The number 
of votes cast on the last ballot was 824. 
Of these, 616 were given to M. Sadi-Car- 
not, 22 were scattering, and 186 were given 
for General Saussier, the candidate of the 
monarchists. These figures show that 
only 22 outof a hundred were royalist 
votes; that among the several Republican 
candidates there were no radicals; and 
that the Republicans cordially united in 
the election of a sound and safe conserva- 
tive. 

The new President takes his seat as 
quietly as though there had been no cri- 
sis. He will send a message to the legis- 
lature and organize his government at 
once, and France will hardly know that a 
change has taken place. M. Carnot is 
not a brilliant statesmen; he is not a 
shrewd politician like M. Ferry;he is not 
radical and erratic like M. Clemenceau. 
He is a plain man, of simple tastes, sound 
judgment and conservative opinions. 
He will govern as wisely as M. Grévy, 
who retires in disgrace bearing the punish- 
ment of the sins of his son-in-law, but 
certain in the end to be reinstated in the 
good opinion of his country. 

To the constitutional question involved 
in the change in the presidency the legis- 
lature will probably give early attention. 
It cannot be the wish of France that the 
presidency should be subjected to the 
same mutations as the cabinet. It can- 
not be their wish that the House of Depu- 
ties shall become the virtual dictator of 
the country, even under circumstances 
like those of the recentcrisis. That would 
be reducing the President of the Republic 
to a sort of figure-head, like the Queen of 
England, for examyle, only with an un- 
certain instead of a definite tenure. There 
must bea balance between the legislative 
and the presidential functions of the Re- 
public, or confusion will result. A revis- 
ion of the Constitution seems to be imper- 
atively demanded. 
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Editorial Notes. 


To a note of ours about The Herald and 
Presbyter’s misleading accounts of what the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati has done on the 
color line in presbyteries and synods, that 
paper replies with a column. It is so fair as 
to quote our note in full, but we really can- 
not quote its column, and then give a cor- 
respondingly long reply. Space will not 
allow. But we can fairly treat its points. 
[t says: 

“ Dr. Hays offered an amendment to his paper, 
which ‘was passed.’ Of course, every one 
who knows parliamentary law, knows that an 
amendment becomes part of the paper, and 
awaits final action.” 

That is better, and just as we stated it. The 
amendment, which more clearly expressed 
the evlor-line doctrine, was not approved by 
the Presbytery, but the mover of the paper 
was courteously allowed to add his own 
amendment to it before it was considered. 
But to represent it as “ passed’”’ by the body 
was misleading. The Herald and Presby- 
ter then says we are wrong in saying that 
the Presbytery voted to “ postpone indefi- 
nitely.’”” What it did,we are told, was to post- 
pone “ for the present.’’ There isa difference 
between the two, and we were right, See Rule 
XXI. It was postponed indefinitely,for it has 
been taken off from the docket. Asto another 
point made by The Herald and Presbyter, 
we accept its proof that it did clearly state 
in its issue of June 29th, and afterward, of 
July 13th, that the paper on organic union 
and the color line, had been passed only in 
committee of the whole, and was reported 
for final action at a later meeting of the 
Presbytery. It is now ‘clear that our es- 
teemed contemporary was hasty in say- 
ing that herein the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati was the “first to declare 
its willingness to have separate presby- 





teries and synods,” for it has since refused 
to declare its willingness when the matter 
came up for action We are not surprised 
that The Herald and Presbyter assumed 
that the Presbytery would adopt the paper 
reported to it from the committee of 
the whole; and this is a fair excuse 
for its inaccurate statement that the 
Presbytery had given its approval; and 
we regret that we did not remember 
when it asserted this approval, that in its 
first report it had given the facts correctly. 
We wish to add that in nothing that we 
have said have we desired to convey the im- 
pression that our Cincinnati friend is influ- 
enced by ‘“‘ mercenary motives” in tryiug to 
separate the colored churches from the 
white. We are sorry if anything we 
have said seems to imply it. Nevertheless, 
we do say that the attempt to separate the 
races in the Church of Christ is a sin, a 
burning sin; and if we were hunting for 
motives we should probably find them in 
that fruitful mother of sins, Church pride 
and Church ambition. 


A DEVOUT and godly woman, who from 
her childhood had been a constant and syste- 
matic reader of the Bible, who had actually 
worn out several Bibles in the process, and 
who for several years has been dead and 
singing in Heaven, some forty years ago 
presented to her son, on the occasion of his 
tenth birthday, a copy of a reference Bible, 
writing on its first page these words: 

“May you love its pages, and take it as the 
rule of your life.” 

She added thereto the tollowirg impres- 
sive quotation: 

* Within this sacred volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries; 

And better had he ne’er been born, 

Who reads to doubt, or reads to scorn.” 
That mother taught the child of her affec- 
tions to love the Saviour. That child, after 
reaching the years of manhood, preceded 
her in death. She thought of him asin 
Heaven, while she for more than twenty 
years afterward remained on earth, expect- 
ing to meet him inthe spirit-realm. Among 
the things which she does not there regret 
is this gift of the Scriptures, asa token of 
the mother’s love alike for her child and her 
Saviour. Christian mother and Christian 
father, is there anything better that you 
can do on earth than to lead your children 
to Christ? If your example here is wrong 
and if its effect is bad on them—yea, if your 
piety, as it appears in the daily scenes of 
your home-life, is mainly a mere nominal 
profession, then, alas for your influence, and 
alas for that piety. If where you are best 
known you seem to be least the Christian, 
then be sure that you are not the mother or 
the father that you ought to be. If your in- 
fluence in your family is practically anti- 
Christian, then may God open your eyes to 
see things as they are. 





Our readers will remember that Bishop 
Boone, of Shanghai, while in this country a 
few months ago, published a letter in which 
he insisted that the Rev. Messrs. Graves and 
Partridge, of the China Mission of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, must either aban- 
don the “Chinese Church League,’ an 
alleged Ritualistic organization which they 
had formed, or the service of the mission. 
An agreement has now been reached be- 
tween the bishop and the missionaries by 
which the latter are to be allowed to con- 
duct missionary work in Wuchang on Cath- 
olic lines, they on their part stipulating not 
tv enroll native Christians as members of 
the League, and not to introduce changes 
in the service beyond those which the bishop 
nas sanctioned, nor write of these matters 
to the American press without first consult- 
ing him. The agreement allows a reverent 
celebration of the Eucharist in plain linen 
vestments with a biretta, the use of un- 
leavened bread without a figure stamped 
thereon, the mixed chalice, and the ablution 
of the holy vessels. The use of the sign of 
the cross is also allowed, though not over 
others. The arrangement seems to be a 
happy one, obviating further scandal with- 
out suppressing a party which the Church 
has no thought of suppressing at home. It 
fairly divides the territory, giving the 
Catholic party a province to themselves, and 
reserving a province for the less advanced 
missionaries. The latter will have to be 
vigilant or their Catholic brethren will out- 
strip them, for we notice that The Liv- 
ing Church makes an earnest appeal to 
“Churchmen who sympathize with them 
[Messrs. Graves and Partridge] and their 
methods” to make “special contributions 
for the great enlargement of their mission.” 
Let us see, now. whether Kiang-su, with its 
moderate, or the Yangtse Valley with its 
advanced ideas, will develop the more vig- 
orous growth. 





HERE is this absurd Patrick Ford, 
and his dynamite Irish Times. What has 
come over his paper? It was the bitterest 
of the bitter against English landlords in 
Ireland, and when the Pope was supposed 
to favor the Tory English against the Irish 
Catholics, it was hot in denunciation of pay- 
ing Peter’s pence, and had its sneers at the 
late Cardinal’s princely palace and princely 
equipage. Suddenly it has now turned 
about, abuses Dr. McGlynn like a pick- 
pocket, speaks kind words of the abused 
landlords, and throws itself into the bosom 
of the Church, It is whispered that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and the great Jesuit leader, 
the Very Rev. Father Murphy, have done 
the miracle for the blatant editor. An 
Irish correspondent sends us his comments 
in verse, from which we give a stanza or 
two: 

THE LAMENT OF THE PENITENT F,4D. 
Patrick knelt in the penitent’s chair 
(Many a better man has been there), 
At one side His Grace, and at one side a friar 
And they said: ** Repent, and you may aspire 
To anything short of the President’s place; 
For we rule this land through the Church and 

our race. 


(And Patrick he murmured, soft and slow: 

“My circulation is gone low, low!”’) 

And in order to keep up the Church and our rule, 

We intend to bring to the penitent’s stool, 

Without any other preamble or fuss, 

Any bad politicians who differ from Us. 

It is ours to rule and theirs to obey, 

So down with George and McGlynn from to- 
day.” 


“ Alas!”” murmured Patrick, “I had no sense 
When I used to write against Peter’s pence. 
Mea culpa!” he softly said; 

* Mea culpa!” he bowed his head; 

(* My circulation is nearly dead.”’) 

And great tears ran down his furrowed cheek; 
** Never again will I hard words speak 

Of a bishop who rides in a carriage and four, 
And takes the good things of life galore.” 

WE beg to acknowledge with many 
thanksthe compliments that our contem- 
poraries have bestowed upon us for what 
they call our enterprise in securing the 
poems by ‘‘Carmen Sylva,”’ published in 
our Thanksgiving number. The Queen’s 
poems have been universally admired and, 
as we fully believe, because of their intrin- 
sic merit and not because they come from a 
royal pen. The Boston Advertiser, in an 
editorial entitled ** Poet and Queen,” says: 

“*Carmen Sylva’ is proven the queen for 

democrats by her poetry published in the 
Thanksgiving INDEPENDENT. ... It has 
been a true poetic impulse which has guided 
her; there is evidence of more delicate purpose 
and of finer conviction than could be found in 
the work of a royal lady playing with poetry 
and democratic sincerity, as toys to conciliate a 
people beginning to wonder about thrones and 
throne holders. . ‘Carmen Sylva’ de- 
serves, both as woman and poet, all of the good 
words that will echo to Ri mania in her praise, 
as aresult of the literary enterprise of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT.” 
The Advertiser is also pleased to speak of 
the translations as “ clear and forcible” and 
to say that they miss “none of the fire of 
the original.” The New York Sun, how- 
ever, is compelled by candor to say that 
‘the translations were not always equal to 
the poems.” The Pilot, of Boston, finds the 
“Songs of Toil” “‘a singularly interesting 
feature of the New York INDEPENDENT’sS 
magnificent Thanksgiving number.” The 
Christian World, of Dayton, Ohio, speaks 
of the poems as “evincing poetic talent of a 
high order.” The American Hebrew, of 
this city, devotes a column or more to our 
Thanksgiving issue. It says: 

“The Thanksgiving number of THE INDE- 

PENDENT is one which is a credit to religious 
journalism. It has the properties, though not 
the form, of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents 
affords a richer intellectual feast. It fairly de- 
serves a review, and we, for ourselves, are pre- 
pared to give a cordial one right here in our edi- 
torial columns.” 
It then proceeds to discuss the articles and 
the departments, one by one, and finally 
ends its review with this reference to the 
poems: 

“The leading feature is, however, a number 
of poems from the pen of ‘Carmen Sylva,’ the 
Queen of Rimania. The original German text 
of seventeen poems is given, accompanied by 
excellent translations, and a critical study by 
Professor Boyesen. They form together a cycle 
of ‘Handwerkertlieder, and show her undoubted 
genius to much better advantage than the more 
pretentious works which have hitherto appeared 
from her pen. They display her womanly sym- 
pathy with the thoughts and feelings and lives 
of her subjects. They are too delicate and fin- 
ished to be rightly termed Volksheder, but their 
simplicity and expression, their melodious free- 
dom, are not less apparent than their exquisite 
artistic form. THE INDEPENDENT certainly de- 
serves great credit for thus worthily introducing 
to English readers so queenly and so womanly a 
poet.” 
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It is thus seen that the papers, secular, 
Catholic, Protestant and Hebrew, have but 
one opinion of “Carmen Sylva’s” genius. 
What better proof of the broad sympathy 
of her poetry could be given than such a 
consensus? We have received many letters 
bearing out the testimony of the newspapers, 
but we will quote only from one of these. 
A United States Senator writes: 

“The poems by the Queen of Rimania are 

quite striking, and it is quite a triumph of enter- 
prise that you should have secured them. The 
whole number is a marvel of newspaper making; 
and when I think that a paper conducted with 
an entire absence of sensationalism, finds as 
many readers in this country as does THE INDE- 
PENDENT, I am encouraged to believe that it 
pays to be decent, and that, after all, the excuse 
which so many newspapers make for the ‘ nasti- 
ness’ with which they fill their columns, viz., 
that only that kind of journalism pays, is ficti- 
tious after all.” 
We have quoted quite enough to show that 
our own estimate of ‘‘Carmen Sylva’s”’ 
poems was not unwarranted. We may add, 
however, the following item frow a Boston 
paper as a matter of possible interest: 

** Carmen Sylva's’ poetry in the Thanksgiving 
INDEPENDENT has been taken up for drill work 
in German by an enterprising class of Boston 
girls.” 


THE Authors’ Readings given in this city 
last week in aid of International Copyright 
secured for the cause the good round sum 
of four thousand dollars. 
sary for us to reiterate here our sympathy 
with this endeavor to give the author the 
rights of property in his productions. From 
his point of view International Copyright 
will confer no privileges upon the makers 
of literature, but will simply bring them 
justice. The reader’s point of view should 
be determined by Mr. Lowell’s assertion 
that “there is one thing better than a cheap 
book, and that is a book honestly come by.”’ 
If Congress would Leed the cry of justice 
and could appreciate the morality of the 
above statement, we should see our good 
name acknowledged in the world’s field of 
letters before the close of the present con- 
gressional session. To accomplish this will 
be the endeavor of the Copyright League. 
The entertainments given last week to sup- 
ply the necessary funds for its work were 
remarkable rather for the men present than 
for the excellence of the reading. A few of 
the authors read well, most of them indif- 
ferently, and some of them wretchedly. 
But there they were, and it was worth the 
price of one’s ticket just to see them. Mr. 
Lowell, with his easy grace, delightful man- 
ners, and barbarously trimmed beard, was 
the center of observation. Close beside him 
sat Bishop Potter, Dr. Crosby, George Wil- 
liam Curtis—perhaps the finest looking man 
on the stage—R. H. Stoddard, who appeared 
to be the Nestor of the assemblage; Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, and Edward 
Eggleston, all three with massive heads of 
beautifully silvered hair; James Whitcomb 
Riley, with little or no hair, though with 
more than his friend Bill Nye, who sat at 
the other end of the stage from him; Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, and his younger brother 
from the South, Thomas Nelson Page; Mr. 
Howells, looking older and stouter than 
two years ago; Frank R. Stockton, short, 
slender and sallow; George W. Cable, H. H. 
Boyesen, W. H. Bishop, G. P. Lathrop, H. 
C. Bunner and a number of younger men, 
upon whom the coming generation must 
rely. Give them a fair chance, i. ¢., give 
them the International Copyright, and they 
may prove worthy heirs of those elders of 
our literature who are now mostly gone 
before. 


It is not neces- 


THE best account we have seen of the 
troubles in the sugar region of Louisiana 
appears in The Southwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate of last week, and we would commend 
it to some of our political papers. It is there 
made clear that, as usual, the Negroes were 
sinned against, and that there was no such 
insurrection of the Negroes as was charged. 
Unable to contract for fair wages, or to get 
the wages contracted for, the laborers, white 
and black, on the plantations joined the 
Knights of Labor, and asked a slight in- 
crease of wages, regularity of payment, and 
the abolition of the store-ticket system. 
The Planters’ Association of St. Mary’s 
Parish laid their request on the table and 
gave no answer. A strike was then ordered, 
and immediately the Governor ordered the 
state militia to the ground, before any out- 
break had occurred or any attempt had been 
made to arrest any alleged law-breakers. 
Laborers from each plantation were arrested 
on charge of trespass, though they had re- 
ceived no notice to move from the planter’s 
premises. Bonds were put at $300, and at- 
torneys charged $500 to defend them. It 
was then telegraphed that four or five white 
laborers, imported to take the place of 
strikers, had been murdered. This was not 





true. There was firing, but not a single 
white man was killed, or even wounded. 
There was no evidence to convict anybody. 
On eleven plantations the strikers’ demands 
were granted, but the militia remained. 
The ministers and other intelligent men 
were warned toleave the Parish. At Pat- 
tersonville a sheriff’s posse discharged their 
guns at the Negro bystanders and killed 
four of them. The Knights of Labor in 
New Orleans believed it assassination and 
have sent a committee to the spot to make 
investigation. At Thibodaux, as at Terre- 
bonne, the militia were sent, and the lead- 
ing colored men arrested, but no vio- 
lence occurred. The Planters’ Association 
resolved to have the militia recalled. But 
a report got abroad that the strikers in- 
tended violence. Having been ordered off 
from the plantations they were congregated 
in the town where quarters were found for 
them by the Knights. On Sunday night 
armed men were brought into town, and on 
Monday, Nov. 21st, martial law was pro- 
claimed, and no Negro allowed to leave 
town. On Tuesday nighttwo of the white 
patrols outside the town were shot, no one 
knows by whom, the Negroes being impris- 
ored in town. In retaliation the white 
guards in the town of Thibodaux attacked 
the Negroes on the street or in their houses, 
and murdered men, women and children to 
the number, it is believed, of not less than 
thirty-five. There was no defense, and the 
Negroes fled to the swamp like frightened 
sheep. So the strike was suppressed, we 
judge, no white man being killed; and the 
white Knights of Labor in New Orleans are 
giving all the aid they can to their colored 
brethren, That is the story. 


We do not see how with the testimony 
given, the jury could fail to convict Most, 
the Anarchist preacher. There were cer- 
tainly three or more persons ’’assembled 


at the meeting at which Most used 
this language, and it is equally clear 
that the language was of a_ threaten- 


ing character, and tended “towards a 
breach of the peace.’”’ This, according to 
the statute, made the assembly ‘ unlaw- 
ful’? and rendered every person “ partici- 
pating therein” liable to indictment on the 
charge of a misdemeanor. It is true that 
this is a free country, and that freedom of 
speech and of the press is largely tolerated 
herein, as it should be. But this free- 
dom is not a general license to any man to 
say or print anything that he pleases, espe- 
cially toincite other people to acts of vio- 
lence and murder, with no legal responsi- 
bility therefor. We have no such freedom 
in the United States, and cannot have and 
yet preserve public order. Freedom regu- 
lated by good and wholesome laws is the 
only kind in which the American people 
believe. The sooner the Anarchists under- 
stand this fact the better. 





Ir seems to be the general understanding 
that President Cleveland has decided to 
nominate Secretary Lamar to fill the vacan- 
cy in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, created by the death of the late Mr. 
Justice Woods. The fact that he is a Dem- 
ocrat andalso a Southern man is certainly 
no objection to his appointment. He is, 
however, according to published reports, 
sixty-seven years of age, and absolutely 
without any experience as a judge in any 
Court, State or Federal, and, moreover, has 
never held the rank of an eminent lawyer, 
evenin his own state. These facts, put to- 
gether, constitute a most serious objection 
to Mr. Lamar. We doubt whether the Presi 
dent would have thought of him for this 
high position, if he had not happened to be 
a member of his Cabinet. This, as it strikes 
us, is a poor reason. The main question in 
making such an appointment should be one 
of qualifications for the office; and if we 
judge Mr. Lamar by this test, he certainly 
is not, so far as the general public are 
aware, the man who should be selected. It 
would be much better if the President 
would look to the Circuit Courts of the 
United States, for the suitable person to fill 
the place, and give the appointment to some 
one of the eminent judges of these courts, 
already tried and well-known in respect to 
his judicial ability, and not so far advanced 
in life as Mr. Lamar. If, however, the 
President shall nominate him, then we 
think that it would be well for the Senate 
to look into the matter carefully, before 
giving its assent to the nomination. The 
Senate is sharer with the President in all 
such appointments, and it should act inde- 
pendently of his judgment or preference, 
correcting any mistakes which he may com- 
mit. — 

....Dr. Pentecost is conducting a series of 
revival meetings in Augusta, Me. A Uni- 
tarian minister there sent to the papers a 





little item stating that the Evangelist had 
received a certain sum of money from his 
friends at the conclusion of his meetings in 
Cleveland. That started a public discussion 
and an attack on Dr. Pentecost from the 
Liberal pulpits, which he replied to with 
vigor. What we cannot understand is what 
business it is to anybody what a man’s 
friends give him privately. He does not 
demand it, sends in no bill, and takes what 
is given, which in this case was reasonable 
and neither mean nor extravagant. Evan- 
gelists must live, and to mouse out their 
private and honest financial affairs and 
publish them for the purpose of injuring 
them and their work is not an act of dis- 
tinguished virtue. 


.. Senator Palmer, of Michigan, is one of 
a growing number of Republican leaders 
who has courage to express his convictions 
on the liquor question. He is in favor of 
taking up the gauntlet thrown down by the 
Saloon, and “ coming out on one side or the 
other of the question.”” ‘‘ Whenever the Re- 
publican Party,” he says, ‘‘ has been radical 
it has been triumphant. Whenever the Re- 
publican Party has asserted a great prin- 
ciple it has always won, and the question 
now is whether we shall take the lead in the 
Prohibition movement or come in at the tail 
of the procession later.’’ These are words 
of soberness and truth, and the sooner the 
Republican Party accepts them and acts 
upon them the sooner it will find itself the 
party of the people again. 


.The London Spectatoy makes a very 
remarkable statement, as follows: 

“There must exist somewhere in the India 

Office, possibly in the secret department, an ac- 
count by Lord Canning of an offer made to him 
in 1858-59 by leading Sikhs to become Christians 
en masse,and make Christianity the ruling re- 
ligion of India. We heard of this strangest of 
all the strange transactions of that wild period 
from his own lips.”’ 
That was an offer to convert India by the 
sword, and it could probably have been done 
by such acrusade. That is the way that a 
large part of Christendom became Christian, 
the way that Islam became Mohammedan, 
and the way the Mohammedans are now 
proselyting Africa. 


.... The Emperor of Germany, in recently 
opening the Reichstag, alluded to the health 
of the Crown Prince, and said: 

“ Our eyes and prayers, however, are directed 

toward God, whose decrees rule the destiny of 
nations as well as the life of the indjvidual man. 
Firm confidence in God and the faithful ful- 
fillment of duty have been in all especially 
grave moments the tried supports of our people, 
and they will now also enable us to do justice 
to the labors awaiting the Legislature.” 
These are fitting words to fall from royal 
lips under any circumstances, and especially 
so under the shadows that now hang over 
the German people. The devout recognition 
of God is always in order. 


.... Weare glad to announce that Mexico 
and the United States have come to a postal 
understanding, whereby Mexico is admitted 
into the general postal union of North 
America. One can now send a letter, or 
paper, or parcel to any part of Mexico at 
the same rate as to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Whatever is done to 
facilitate the intercourse between the United 
States and the Republics of the South will 
help us to open our eyes to the possibilities 
of trade continually offered us by the South 
American states and persistently ignored by 
the legislators of this country. 


.... If there is a more pitful case than that 
of the poor African the world has not yet 
heard of it. Horace Waller, writing of the 
cargoes of rum now pouring into East 
Africa, says: 

* Fire, sword, and the slave stick are with the 
Mahommedan; the gin-bottle is with the German 

Dugumbé and the river here, the Hamburg 

Jew and his profit there.” 
Enlightened statesmanship as well as Chris- 
tian philanthropy would have exempted the 
Congo State from this scourge of rum, but 
mercantile thrift would not allow it. 


....Prohibition has lost Atlanta, but it 
has gained a vast territory where least ex- 
pected, in the North Sea. The six Powers 
bordering on the North Sea have come to 
an international agreement that no spirits 
shall be sold to fishermen and men on board 
fishing vessels; that they be forbidden to 
buy spirits; that exchange of goods by them 
for spirits be equally forbidden; and that 
vessels peddling supplies to fishing vessels 
shall not be allowed to sell liquors. Most 
admirable! but why is not that good for 
the land which is good for the sea? 


American Review, expresses the strong 
opinion that President Cleveland will be 
renominated by the Democrats. This is 
undoubtedly a correct opinion, Whether he 





will be re-elected is another question, and 
its answer depends very largely upon 
the candidate nominated by the Republi- 
cans. If they nominate Mr. Blaine, the 
chances are strongly in favor of the Demo- 
crats. 


....We understand that the Supreme 
Court of this city has refused to admita 
young Chinaman to practice law, because, 
being an alien, and not capable of being 
naturalized under the laws of Congress, he 
is not and cannot be a citizen of the United 
States. This may be, and, we think, it is, 
according to law; yet we have a very poor 
idea of the law which excludes Chinamen 
from citizenship. 


....- Like The Presbyterian Review, The 
Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., has 
given large space to the discussion of the doc- 
trine of Inspiration, allowing different views 
to be defended. Prof. Norman Fox, in the 
last number, gives an admirable review of 
the discussion, showing how the different 
theories agree in maintaining that the 
Apostle’s writings contain a revelation 
from God. 

....-He who places his mind and heart su- 
premely on any earthly good dooms himself 
toasupreme disappointment. That good, 
even if he gains it, will leave him or he wilt 
leaveit. It is at the best but transient, and 
will soon be of no value to him. On the 


other hand, he who is “rich toward God’’ 
has a treasure that “never faileth.’”’ He, 
and he only, is the truly wise man. 


....Never were the purposes of wicked 
men more perfectly frustrated as to what 
they sought, or more completely overruled 
as to what God intended, than in the death 
of Jesus Christ. What, to human seeming 
was a downfail and a defeat, was in reality 
a glorious triumph. Jesus, indeed, died as 
if he had been a felon, but his cause was 
not lost in that death. 


Republican Presidential ticket are those of 
Senator Harrison, of Indiana,for first place, 
and William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, 
for second place. It is thought that Harri- 
son could carry Indiana and Phelps New 
Jersey, and with these states in the Repub- 
lican line New York could be dispensed 
with. 


....The Democrats are greatly muddled 
with the tariff question. They have the 
majority in the House of Representatives, 
but are so divided among themselves that 
they really do not know wha't todo. What 
they want is a clear-headed and honest 
leader, competent to unite them and lead. 
them to do the right thing. 


...--That very little vit of a question 
whether the wives of the members of the 
Cabinet, or the wives of the Senators shall 
make the first call on the other is again 
agitating Washington society. It never 
has occurred to them, apparently, to try our 
Saviour’s rule about seeking the chief seats. 

.... The God who made this world will 
never detach himself from it nor cease to be 
its supreme ruler; and it can never detach 
itself from him, or cease to be subject to his 
powerand authority. Men may forget God, 
but this will not change their relations to 
him, or withdraw them from his power. 


.... The fact that eight and nine editions 
have been published of the numbers of The 
North American Review, containing the 
controversy between Dr, Field and Colonel 
Ingersoll, is one more evidence that there is 
nothing that so much interests the world as 
religious questions. 


....No one’s life is so sorrowfvl and 
wretched as to be without a great many 
mercies for which to thank God; and, tak- 
ing the whole life into the account, we 
have far more mercies than sufferings. And 
even the sufferings may all be made spirit- 
ual mercies. 

....Four of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Chief-Justice 
Waite and Justices Field, Bradley and Mil 
ler, are over seventy years old, and are en- 
titled by law to retire with no loss of salary; 
but they prefer to work rather than to rest. 


....-Moses said to the children of Israel: 
“And be sure your sin will find you out.” 
Nothing is truer than this, alike in the his- 
tory of nations and ef individuals. Sin, 
under the providence of God, is the most 
adroit of all detectives. 


.... There is something very suggestive in 
the way a correspondent speaks of the sa- 
loon scourge: 

“The worst slavery that we have ever 
known is liquor slavery. A Southern slave could 
go to Heaven: a liquor slave cannot.” 

...-The Malagasy and Tonquinese will 
rejoice over one aspect of the French elec- 
tion—the defeat of M. Ferry. But for his 
costly and cruel war against Madagascar 
and Tonquin M. Ferry would now be Presi- 
dent of France. 


...-The report of the magnificent gift of 


ten million dollars, by Baron Hirsch, for 


schools for the Jews of Russia, is not fully 
confirmed. 


. 
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GOSPEL WORK AMONG THE JEWS. 

AMONG the existing societies for Jewish 
mission work the oldest is the London So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity Among the 
Jews. It owes its origin chiefly tothe ex- 
ertions of a German proselyte named Frey. 
It was organized in 1808, and in the seventy- 
nine years of its existence has extended its 
activity over all Europe and portions of 
Asia and Africa, especially to Jerusalem and 
to the Black Jews, or Falashas, of Abys- 
sinia. The managers of this society have 
established 35 stations with 141 agents, and 
its income and expenditures are about one- 
quarter of a million dollars per annum. 
For seventy-two years this society has had 
in London a church especially for Jewish 
converts; and to this have been added an 
institution for the education of the children 
of proselytes, a Hebrew college for the edu- 
cation of Jewish missionaries, and a work- 
shop in which the converts are taught a 
trade. 

Next in age comes the Mission of the 
Church of Scotland, which was organ- 
ized in 1840, and has in its employ thirty 
agents at six stations in Turkey and Egypt. 
The annual income is about 340,000. In 
1842 the British Society for Jewish Missions 
was established, the second in _ size. 
It employs thirty men at nineteen different 
stations, in England, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Russia, Turkey and 
North Africa. The annual income is about 
$40,000, and it manages a Home for Aged 
Proselytes, in which at present are ten aged 
converts; also a large mission house, in 
which are carried on various kinds of mis- 
sion work, such as an evening school for 
poor Jewish children, religious services for 
Jews, hospital and clinic, a Bible-class and 
lectures for the Jews. The Scottish Free 
Church has also been engaged in the work 
since 1843, and has twenty workmen at five 
stations. It has been most successful in 
Constantinople, where large buildings for 
its purposes were recently erected. Its Con- 
stantinople school employs seven teachers, 
and has an attendance of 250 pupils; and in 
the Budapest schools no less than 350 Jew- 
ish children receive instruction. The Pres- 
byterian Chureh in Ireland has sent out 
twelve workmen, at four stations, in Eu- 
rope and Asia, in the interests of this work. 
The United Presbyterians of Scotland are 
working in Spain and Algiers; the Presby- 
terians of England have two Jewish mis- 
sionaries in London; and the London City 
Mission has several in its employ. 

Itis thus seen that England takes the 
lead here as she does in foreign missions. 
But Christians elsewhere have not been 
idle. The ‘‘ Berlin Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christianity Among the Jews,” was 
established in 1822, and for many years had 
a firm friend in Tholuck. It co-operated 
with the London Society, but has also done 
independent work. Its work is comple- 
mented by the “Society for the Christian 
Care of Jewish Proselytes,’’ which lately 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. In 1843 
the Rheinish Society was established, and 
has since then been doing independent work 
assisted by three Proselyte asseciations, 
several ladies societies and twenty-five so- 
called ‘‘ Collecting Societies.”” The Basel 
Society, in existence since 1830, does not 
engage in mission work directly, but aims 
to provide for the wants of the converts, and 
has established for this purpose an especial 
asylum. For twenty-five years ‘‘ De Need- 
erlandscher Vereenigsung voor Israel” has 
been at work, but employs at present only 
two missionaries. The Evangelical Mission 
Society of Moscow labors among the Jews 
in connection with its foreign work, and the 
Evangelical Church of the German Baltic 
Provinces has been doing the same. 

The most promising field for this work is 
at present Southern Russia, where the Lu- 
theran Societies of Germany, under the 
guiding hand of the Nestor of the Jewish 
mission work, thenever-tiring veteran and 
man of God,Professor Franz Delitzsch, have 
been doing their work. Pastor Faltin, their 
leading missionary, has grown gray in his 
service amongthe Jews at Kischner, and is 
now laboring hand in hand with Rabinowitz. 
The conversion of Rabbi Gurland gave Faltin 
an assistant of great zeal and ability. De- 
litzsch’s young friend and coadjutor, Faber, 
has spent several yearsin his work in Rus- 
sia. He was sent there by the Institutum 
Judaicum of Leipzig, and upon him un- 
doubtedly will fall the mantle of Delitzsch 
in this enterprise. Faber has recently re- 
ceived an assistant in Candidate Lhotzky. 
Work has also been commenced in the 
Baltic provinces, where, among others, 
Pastor Dworkowicz, of Riga, is active. In 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland, 








societies for this work are also in operation, 
some of them joining in the work of older 
and larger associations. 

In America the Protestant Episcopal 
Church bas been quite energetic in its 
zeol for the Jewish mission cause. The 
Lutherans, to some extent, have been doing 
the same. The Missouri Synod has a Jew- 
ish proselyte, Landsmann by name, en- 
gaged in New York City, and the Norwe- 
gian Conference has in its employ a zealous 
workman, Pastor Werber, of Baltimore, 
who publishes also a German monthly 
called Der Freund Israels. The labors of 
Pastor Freshman in New York City are 
under the direction of a joint Committee 
from various denominations. 

This arduous work is done chiefly 
through literary means, and nothing has 
been more effective than Delitzsch’s 
translation of the New Testament into He- 
brew. Within eight years, no less than 50,000 
copies of this work have been scattered 
among the Jews of the East. Experience 
has proved,that therethe work must bed one 
through the Hebrew language. Fortwenty- 
three years Delitzsch has been publishing 
his quarterly Saat auf Hoffnung, and two 
years ago Professor Strack, of Berlin, added 
his ‘‘ Nathanael.”” Instituta Judaica have 
been established at nine German universi- 
ties and at several in the Scandinavian 
countries. The interest in post-biblical He- 
brew has been wonderfully aroused, and a 
revival of the days of Buxtorf are not an 
impossibility. The missionaries themselves 
preach, distribute the New Testament, 
tracts, sermons, visit the homes of the Jews, 
and in their work aim chiefly to show that 
the historical Christ is the fulfiliment ot the 
law and the prophets. Within recent years 
a Hebrew paper, called Eduthel Israel, 
has been making its appearance in London, 
and has been achieving unexpected success 
in this work. 

Although the success of this arduous work 
has been called into question by many, yet 
it has been successful beyond expectation. 
No less an authority than the well-known 
missionary de la Roi, of Breslau, states that 
since the beginning of this century 100,000 
Jews have been baptized. According to the 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, within the 
last fifteen years no less than 1,888 Jews 
were baptized in the nine old provinces of 
that kingdom. In 1884 the number was 134 
Faltin, in Kischner alone has baptized 
hundreds. When the London Society began 
its operations, there were scarcely fifty bap- 
tized Jews in England. Now there are 
more than 3,000. Complete statistics have 
never been gathered from the whole field, 
but enough is known to make Christians 
hopeful for the future. 

> 
THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 





Boston, MAss., December 5th, 1887.—The 
question for discussion at the meeting of 
Congregational ministers to-day was the 
desirableness of establishing organic re- 
lations of the American Board with the 
Congregational churches. Secretary Clark 
presided. Dr. A. H. Quint opened, affirming 
that twenty-five years ago he expressed the 
opinion that the Board should change its 
character asa close corporation. The con- 
stituency of the Board has changed since its 
organization. Then it was the ostensible 
agent of the Presbyterians as well as of Con- 
gregationalists; the agent of individuals. 
Congregationalism has grown and is becom- 
ing more and more organic. Some organic 
union with the churches is now desira- 
ble. He suggested that the Board request 
the State Associations to nominate members 
pro rata, according to percentage of contri- 
butions to be selected as corporate inembers. 
This would be practical connection. 

Dr. Clark, being asked for his opinion, 
expressed his substantial agreement with 
Dr. Quint, and the opinion that some action 
is desirable. 

Dr. A. P. Foster thought the honorary 
members might nominate the corporate 
members. 

The Rev. B. P. Fullerton said the discus- 
sion is a mark of progress. Three years ago 
it would have been impossible to hold such 
a discussion. He thought the Board should 
come into harmony with the genius of the 
denomination. He believed in the wisdom 
and efficiency of councils. 

There was no opposition to the general 
sentiment of the remarks. There was no 
arraignment of the Board. 

The sentiment seemed to be in general 
about one way, while there was caution 
against hasty and extreme action. 

—<—————_————_ ae -- e 

THE latest phase of the Mormon Question 
is found in the recent decision of the Utah 
Supreme Court appointing a receiver to ad- 








minister the affairs of the Mormon Church, 
now defunct through an act of Congress 
annulling its charter and dissolving it asa 
legal corporation. Already, much to the 
amazement and disgust of the Saints, the 
sacred temple block in Salt Lake, also the 
tithing-house and grounds, the ‘* Historian’s 
Office.” and the Gardo House (‘‘ Amelia 
Palace”’’) the official residence of the head 
of the Church, are in the hands of the Gen- 
tiles in the person of Frank H. Dyer United 
States Marshal, and a demand has been 
made for the books, papers, records etc., of 
the Church. Loud protest has been made, 
and the utmost of legal resistance, but noth- 
ing more. Judge Zane in rendering the 
decree of the Court took occasion to repro- 
duce with comments the original charter 
granted in 1851 by a legislature composed 
wholly of the priesthood, dominated ab- 
solutely by the leaders and existing solely 
for the Church. He finds it among such 
instruments most extraordinary, and points 
out divers features which are truly original 
and unique. Thusitsets out by declaring 
and ordaining. 


“That all that portion of the inhabitants 
which now are, or hereafter shall become resi- 
dents therein, and which are known as ‘The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,’ 
are hereby constituted a body corporate, with 
full power [among other things] to establish 
order, to hold and occupy real and personal es- 
tate, and to have a seal.” 


A legal phenomenon, indeed, an entire peo- 
ple numbering it may be hundreds of thou- 
sands, a body corporate with perpetual suc- 
cession! Butitis the third section which 
contains the very climax of the preposterous 
and revolutionary, and this portion is well 
worth quoting entire whether as a stunning 
specimen of literature or of law. The finest 
phrases are set in italics: 


“And be it further ordained: That as said 
Church holds the constitutional right to 
reverence communion agreeably to the principles 
of truth, and to solemnize marriage compatible 
with the revelations of Jesus Christ; . . . itis 
alse declared that said Church does and shall 
possess and enjoy continually, the power and 
authority in and of itself, to originate, make, 
pass and establish rules, regulations, ordi- 
nances, laws, customs and criterions for the good 
order, safety, government, convenience, comfort, 
and control of said Church, and for the punish- 
ment of all offenses relative to fellowship, ac- 
cording to church covenants ; that the pursuit of 
bliss, and the enjoyment of life in every capacity 
of public association and domestic happiness 
[sic] temporal expansion or spiritual increase 
upon the earth may not legally be questioned ; 
provided however that each and every actor 
practice so established . . . shall relate to 
solemnities, sacraments, ceremonies, consecra- 
tions, endowments, tithings, marriages, fellow- 
ship, or the religious duties of man to his 
Maker; inasmuch as the doctrines, principles, 
practices or performances support virtue, in- 
crease morality, and are not inconsistent with 
or repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States .. and are founded in the revelations 
of the Lord.” 


....The Synod of South Carolina (South- 
ern Presbyterian) has just disposed of the 
case of Professor Woodrow, finally, it is to 
be presumed. The committee on the theo- 
logical seminary submitted majority and 
minority reports relative to the removal of 
Dr. Woodrow from the Perkins professor- 
ship. The majority report was as follows: 


*“ Inasmuch as the board’s action in removing 
the Rev. Jas. Woodrow, D.D., from the Perkins 
chair was in accordance with the order of the 
four controlling Synods of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, this Synod ap- 
proves and confirms that action.” 

The following was the minority report: 

* Resolved, 1. That this Synod disapproves of 
the manner in which the Board of Directors 
have removed the Rev. Jas, Woodrow, D.D., 
from the Perkins professorship, as unconstitu- 
tional. 

“2. That the board is hereby instructed, the 
other controlling Synods concurring, to proceed 
at once to determine the question as to Dr. 
Woodrow’s alleged incompetence or unfaithful- 
ness by a trial, as is provided in the constitution 
of the seminary.” 

When the vote was taken the minority re- 
port was lost by a vote of 6 to 85. The ma- 
jority report was then adopted. 


....The London Freeman, organ of the 
English Baptists, says that if Mr. Spur- 
geon’s statements concerning the condition 
of ‘‘Nonconformist churches are anything 
like a fair representation of the facts, he is 
letting slip a grand opportunity of serving 
his Master.” ‘‘Certainly,’’ it adds, “the 
churches of the Union would have wel- 
comed, and would now welcome, from him 
anything fitted to quicken our spiritual life, 
deliver us from worldliness and vanity, and 
increase the tenderness and the power of 
our ministry.” 


....Mr. Moody is evangelizing Minneapo- 
lis and Iowa. He begins work in Louisville 
in January. 





Missions. 


IN some parts of Burmah a feeling has 
existed among the Christian Karens, that 
their heathen Karen neighbors who did not 
embrace Christianity in the early days of 
the mission when such large numbers turned 
to Christ, were cast off by God. That feel- 
ing is giving way now and the Christians 
are putting forth more effort than formerly 
for the conversion of their heathen friends. 
A missionary and some Karen assistants 
met with pleasing success among the hea- 
then Karens of one part of his district a 
month ago. His report says: 

“ Kan-byi-Donk is the headquarters of one of 
our Karen Myo-okes. The town is Burmese of 
course, but there are several Karen villages near 
—some Christian, but more heathen. On Satur- 
day we visited two heathen villages and I think 
two or three men really decided to accept of Je- 
sus Christ and his religion. Yesterday was a 
‘red-letter day’ with us. Myo-oke San Dwa had 
sent out word to the Christian villages within 
reach telling them of my coming and asking 
them to send delegates for a general meeting on 
Sunday. He also invited the heathen in the 
neighborhood tocome in. In spite of the rain, 
mud and water, we had over a hundred Karens 
at our forenoon service, besides Burmese specta- 
tors. We had three services here in town, and 
in the evening went to a heathen village two or 
three miles below the town where we had a prof- 
itable gathering. At the forenoSn meeting, the 
head-man of a large heathen village publicly 
avowed himself a Christian, and this morning 
he returns to his village witk the promise that 
he will do all in his power to get his friends and 
villagers to go with him. The head-man of the 
village that we visited in the evening professed 
himself a disciple. A number of baptisms will 
probably result from this visit. God has not ut- 
terly forsaken these Karens who have stood out 
against the religion of Jesus from the time of 
Abbott. On the contrary I believe that there 
are many who are now waiting for a loving 
earnest invitation to enlist in the service uf 
Christ. I rejoice to see that the Karen Chris- 
tians and preachers begin to feel that their hea- 
then neighbors are not entirely cast off use 
pm A did not accept the Gospel at first, in the 
early days of the mission.” , 

....A very useful line of Christian work 
in thecity of Constantinople is carried on 
by English Christians, through the agency 
of Miss Grace Armitage, for the purpose 
of influencing for good the sailors in the 
harbor. A coffee-house, known as the 
“ Rest,” is kept up where sailors are made 
welcome and supplied with reading-matter. 
A boat belongs to the ‘‘ Rest’? and is used 
to reach the vast fleet of steamers which, 
going to the Black Sea for grain, do not 
come into the harbor at all, but anchor out- 
side to takeincoal. At the “ Rest’’ there 
are regular prayer-meetings in English and 
in some of the native languages, for the 
love of natives for coffee-houses leads many 
of them also to drop in to read and talk on 
the subjects that they find there so promi- 
nently presented to their notice. During 
the past year 2,872 visits were made by 
sailors to the ‘“ Rest’’ and 2,445 were the 
attendance at the meetings. A most in 
teresting feature of the Annual report of 
the Constantinople ‘‘ Rest’”’ is the testimony 
to conversions of sailors through the divine 
blessing on the efforts of those in charge of 
the institution. Men converted there often 
write giving testimony to their satisfaction 
in having found, where least expected, the 


way to Christ. One such case is mentioned 
onthe U.S. 8. ‘“‘ Kearsarge.”’ A similar insti- 
tution in Smyrna, conducted by Miss Grim- 
stone (the earlier of the two to be estab- 
lished), is also doing a thoroughly good 
work, not only for foreigners but for natives 
in co-operation with Dr. Constantine. 


....The death announced of Rev. Harry 
G. Whitley and of the Rev. J. E. Biggs of 
the English Baptist Mission on the Congo. 
Mr. Whitley had just returned from taking 
Stanley to the mouth of the Aruwimi River 
on his Emin Pasha Expedition. This toil 
of seven weeks so lowered the strength of 
Mr. Whitley that when he arrived at Lu- 
kungu, Lower Congo, he wassuffering from 
a fatal fever. In spite of Dr. Small’s (A. B. 
M. U.) unremitting efforts Mr. Whitley 
died on the 3d of August. His last words 
were ‘‘Iam perfectly happy.’’ Only a fort- 
night after this Mr. Biggs died at Stan- 
ley Pool. He was kindly and carefully 
nursed by Dr. Sims and brethren Murphy 
and Banks all of the A. B. M. U. His last 
words were short expressions of trust in God. 
Even when the delirium was highest this 
communion with God was unbroken. He 
lies near to the resting-place of Miss Spear- 
ing on a green knoll overlooking the mighty 
river whose name had been music to him. 
In view of these alarming losses the Lon- 
don Committee are putting forth every 


effort to discover the character and treat- 
ment of the fever which seems so fatal to 
Europeans. The details of every case which 
comes under the attention of the mission- 
aries are clinically noted and sent home to 
be submitted to the best medical experts 
available. The medical staff on the spot is 
to be increased by the addition of several 
fully equipped and qualified physicians, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equevatent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] 


MRS. BURNHAM’S PRECIOUS 


STONES.* 


THAT omnivorous and intelligent class 
known as general readers has increased 
many fold in the last generation,and with 
that increase has come a corresponding 
demand for a literature suited to tveir 
requirements; an eclectic literature which 
shall lay before them only the most 
striking and interesting facts culled from 
the treasure-house of each single science 
or department of knowledge. To cater 
adequately to this want and furnish in- 
tellectual food for so large a body of in- 
telligent readers must be considered one 
of the most useful functions of the mod- 
ern literature. 

Few subjects remain entirely unexplor- 
ed. That of precious stones treated in the 
volume now before us has been written 
upon in all ages, but never before in 
a comprehensive and entertaining man- 
ner. A large amount of reading is re- 
quired to familiarize one’s self with the 
romantic and historical phases of the 
subject, but Mrs. Burnham has covered 
the ground quite thoroughly and made 
her selections with good judgment. One 
important branch, the superstitions con- 
nected with gems, she has treated with 
special fullness. 

The first chapter treats of the origin and 
properties of gems, giving both the myth- 
ological and the scientific versions. In- 
teresting facts about the trade in gems, 
prices, robberies, pawns, and the size of 
gems follow in the next chapter. The 
pawning of crown jewels by impecunious 
soverigns to meet the exigrncies of 
war or more ambitious schemes is il- 
lustrated by some of the most remarkable 
instances in history. The brief narratives 
of the great robberies of ancient and mod- 
ern times are entertaining reading. The 
small size of precious stones is shown to 
be one of their chief merits, because it is 
possible to conceal and transport them 
secretly in case of an emergency. 

Chapter [IL is devoted to the most fa 
mous gem collections, public and private, 
ancient and modern. The first founder of 
a royal collection is said to have been 
Mithridates, King of Pontus. After stat- 
ing that Great Britain possesses more 
antique gems than any other nation of 
Europe, the author enumerates the collec- 
tions of that and the other European 
countries. Nearly all of these collections 
were visited by her, and she is perfectly 
familiar with their merits. In the United 
States there is no collection comparable 
with those of the Old World, but this is 
accounted for by the paucity of our na- 
tive gems and the youth of our republic. 
As an evidence, however, of the lapidary’s 
art among us it is stated that Tiffany & 
Co. have all the appliances for engraving 
portraits on diamonds,the highest achieve- 
ment of the lapidary’s skill. 

As mostof the famous gems have be- 
longed to royal personages, the chapter 
on Crown Jewels is of special interest. 
The different gems which have been used 
as emblems of royalty by the monarchs 
of the earth from the earliest times are 
described, and some of the more famous 
crowns, 

Gems are next considered in their ple- 
beian or popular aspects, and the history 
of the art of personal adornment is briefly 
outlined. Here, as elsewhere, fashion has 
fluctuated, and superstition has played a 
prominent part. In this portion of her 
work the author has been diligent in re- 
search and has gathered a great many ap- 
posite illustrations. Certain races have 
shown a peculiar fondness for gems, and 
the same trait has manifested itself in no- 
ble or wealthy families, many examples 
of which are quoted. 

The forms of ornaments are next con- 
sidered. The ring is found to be one of 
the oldest and commonest of jewels, and 
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ts forms, uses and romance are quite 
fully presented. Ear-rings, brooches, 
bracelets and necklaces all have their ro- 
mance and their history. 

The chapter on the Sacred Uses of 
Precious Stones is devoted principally to 
the old Roman and Hebrew superstitions, 
one of its most interesting features being 
a history of the use of precious stones in 
the Christian Church. Shrines, both pa- 
gan and Christian, have frequently been 
the receptables of the costliest jewels of 
their votaries. 

Precious Stones in Literature is the 
title of one of the best chapters in the 
book, the compilation of which cost a 
Mankind has in all 
ages regarded these beautiful products of 
Nature with admiration, and frequently 
with a veneration bordering on worship. 
The history of engraving on gems, one 
of the earliest of the fine arts, receives 
its full share of attention, the various col- 
lections being described. 

Having covered the general field the 
writer then treats the gems separately, 
beginning with the diamond, the gem par 
excellence. About all that a person of in- 
telligence need know about this gem is 
found in this chapter. As proof of the 
abundant use of diamonds in earlier 
times it is stated that Sultan Mahmoud 
left at his demise more than 400 pounds 
The United States pro- 
duces only an occasional stone; Africa, 
Brazil, India and Borneo being the aia- 
mond producing countries. The demand 
for this gem, however, is very large in 
this country. 


good deal of labor. 


of these gems. 


The remarkable diamonds are next in- 
troduced, and though few new facts can 
be given, the descriptions are accurate 
and as full as permissible. Three of these 
large diamonds, weighing 1258, 77 and 44 
carats, respectively, are: owned in the 
United States. 
beryl and its artificial production, are next 
in order, and the theory is advanced that 
the phrase ** Emerald Isle” did not origi- 


The corundum gems, the 


nate as popularly supposed, in the verdure 
with which it is clothed, but in an emer- 
ald ring which Pope Adrian sent to Henry 
IL of England, but which has disappeared 
from the royal archives. 

The chapter on the pearl and the opal 
will be appreciated now because of the 
growing popularity of both these stones. 
Under the tourmaline an account is given 
of the Mt. Mica mine at Auburn, Me., per- 
haps the most wonderful in the world. 
The entire yield of gems at this locality 
has reached the sum of from $50,000 to 
$75,000, principally of value for mineral 
The most desirable shade of 
tourmaline for jewelry is dark green. 
The red and blue shades are highly 
prized. The rest of the semi-precious 
stones are dismissed with brief notices 
according to their relative importance. 

The author has not failed to notice 
agatized wood fuund in different parts of 
the West but principally in Arizona, which 
was one of the most interesting exhibits 
at the New Orleans Exposition. This has 
only recently been successfully cut and 


specimecns, 


polished in sections up to twenty-nine 
inches in diameter, and seems likely to be 
one of the most important decorative 
materials of our continent. 

A copious index is a convenient feature. 
On the whole the work is satisfactory, but 
owing to its scope it is somewhat frag- 
mentary. Itis neither a scientific trea- 
tise nor a learned disquisition, but asa 
popular presentation of the subject it is 
the best of its kind and should be found 
in every good library. 


> ——$——————— 


BOYS’ BOOKS. 

Ir would be hard to find a more tawdry 
set of covers than those that inclose the 
books of boys’ adventure sent out this year 
by some of our best publishers. The books 
are gay with silver, black and gold, designed 
to represent ships and sailor-boys, ropes and 
cannon, snow-shoes and light-houses, and 
splashed upon reds, greens and blues that 
are vulgarly obtrusive. Even H. H. 
Boyesen’s delightful collection of short 
stories, The Modern Vikings, which he 
dedicates, in some very sweet rhymes, to his 
three little Vikings, is not wholly exempt 
from this charge. It is too good a book for 
so flashy a cover, and on the outside looks 
quite unlike what it is—a Scribner publica- 








tion. But A. C. Armstrong & Son out- 
strip all competitors in this line in their On 
Special Service, by Gordon Stables, C. M., 
M.D., R.N., etc.; upon the cover of which 
both paint-pot and invention must have 
been exhausted. True, the story is suffi- 
ciently extravagant, dealing as it does with 
a boy’s enthusiasms, with naval cadets, 
Portuguese slaves, buried treasures, ship- 
wrecks, earthquakes, etc.; but with all its 
extravagance it is not a dime novel, and it 
ought not to be so gotten up as to resemble 
one. From the National Society’s 
Depository, London, come two books equally 
gay in dress, with Thomas Whittaker’s im- 
print upon the title-page—Unele [van ; or, 
Recollectons of Fifty Years Back, by M. 
Branston, a prettily written story of an 
English family with Russian relatives 
and affiliations, and, consequently, with 
a due allowance of Russian spies and 
fervid patriotism; and Scapegrae Dick, 
which gives the adventures of a willful boy 
who found his pleasure and his hard trials 
as well in running away from an unjust 
guardian to serve in the English navy 
under Blake, in Cromwell’s day. The 
author, Frances Mary Peard, has had expe 
rience in novel writing and has told the 
story of her young hero in a very pleasant 
fashion. From the same publisher, T. 
Whittaker, comes an American story by 
that popular writer of boys’ books, Edward 
A. Rafid. Mr. Rand usually finds some- 
thing worth talking about when he goes 
down to the sea, and this time in his 
Fighting the Sea; or, Winter in the Life- 
Saving Station, he tells the boys much 
about the work of the Life-Saving Service. 
-Who Saved the Ship and The Giant 
Dwarf are two new books by J A K. 
The first of these volumes contains two 
stories, sensible, homely and practical, al- 
though the young hero of one of them has 
more of the Midas’ touch than is given to 
most of our young men who go West. This 
author, who calls himself JA K, has written 
a goodly number of books for boys in which 
he encourages them in studying natural 
history, in making collections and formirg 
village museums, Thescene of The Giant 
Dwarf is laid in Germany, andthe hero, 
strolling through German woods sees a 
rattlesnake coiled to spring and *‘ shaking 
its ominous rattles.’ The agility of the 
youth who leaps upon this ugsome reptile 
and crushes it is graphically depicted in 
both text and accompanying wood cut to the 
utter bewildermenv of the simple reviewer 
who never looked to find rattlesnakes out- 
side of America except in a menagerie. 
This snake belonged in the ** Riverside Mu- 
seum,” but strayed into “The Giant 
Dwarf” by mistake. Barring the snake 
episode, the story is rerdable and clever. 
The books are published by T. Y. Crowell. & 
Co. Lee & Shepard publish three ex- 
cellent books for boys. The first, Peter Bud- 
stone, the Boy who was Hazed, by J.T. 
‘Trowbridge, is better as a boy’s book, if 
that be possible, than most by the same 
successful writer. Added to the hfe and 
action of the characters in which Mr, Trow- 
bridge excels, there is in this little book a 
finer humor, a deeper pathos, and a sharper 
moral than he usually indulges himself in, 
though he could hardly write a story thut 
should lack these three important ele- 
ments. Burnham Breaker, the second of 
these publications, is by Mr. Homer Greene, 
of Honesdale, Penn., who wen the prize in 
the Youth’s Companion’s competition for 
stories, with his ‘Blind Brother.” Burn 
ham Breaker, like the ‘‘ Blind Brother,” is 
a story of the coal mine, the scene being laid 
in Scranton, Penn., and the tale is well 
told, bright, fresh, and worth the telling. 
The third of these volumes is a new edition 
of Perseverance Island; or, the Robinson 
Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Douglas Frazar. This story, though ab- 
surdly extravagant, is just the sort of book 
from which a boy would learn, in spite of 
himself, how to make the most of things, 
and above all to obtain a “compendium of 
useful arts and sciences,” and to study it 
faithfully. ——— Howard Pyle’s Rose of 
Paradise, now brought out in book form 
by Harper & Brothers, is as full of 
adventure as a nut is of meat. 
This manifoldly gifted author has, as 
usual, drawn his own _ illustrations, 
and has told his story in a quaint, artistic 
fashion. It may also be due to his artistic 
sense that the covers of the book are se- 
verely plain. Thesame publishers bring out 
Thomas W. Knox’s adaptation of Henry M. 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” 
under the title of The Boy Travellers on the 
Congo. In this volume Colonel Knox 
makes dis boy travelers read aloud, day 
after day, interesting extracts from Stanley, 
and so the cream of the two volumes is 
skimmed into this, for the benefit of young 
readers. The closing chapters give some in- 

















formation as to Bishop Hannington, Thomp- 
son, who wrote “Threugh Masai Land,” 
Paul du Chaillu, and other travelers in Af- 
rica. Another story of life and adven- 
ture among the savages is issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The title reads Ran Away 
fromthe Dutch;or, Borneo from South to 
North, by M. T. H. Perelaer, late of the 
Dutch Indian Service. Translated by Mau- 
rice Blok and adapted by A. P. Mendes. 
The book is beautifully printed and freely 
illustrated and it reeks with all the horrors 
of the Dutch Service—wild beasts, boa-con- 
strictors, poisoned arrows, cannibalism, 
head hunting, and _ blood-brotherhood. 
However, the runaways escape all these 
dangers, and win home at last; and the boy 
reader who has accompanied them in imag- 
ination through all their perils, can only 
thank the goodness and the grace which has 
prevented bim from running away from the 
Dutch in Borneo.——tThe last of these 
boys’ books is a wild romance by Frank A. 
Munsey, published by Cassell & Company, 
New York, Afloat in a Great City. A 
Story of Strange Incidents. The reader 
would have to go far to find worse illustra- 
tious or a more extravagant plot. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Ix the Fools of Nature, by Alice Brown, 
strikes us as avery well-conceived psycho- 
logic story, but one in which the author’s 
practical abilities came somewhat short of 
her intentions. The book is mainly an ana- 
lytic character study. A grave, truthful- 
hearted young man, country-born and coun- 
try-bred, is gradually induced by the duplic- 
ity of charlatanism to belieye himself a 
medium for spiritualistic communications. 
Atter gradually inhaling an atmosphere of 
falsehood and trickery which he inspires for 
purest ether, and proving himself a danger- 
ous instrument, if not an entirely responsible 
one, in his effect upon the heroine of the 
story, Leonard, not old enough to be philos- 
opher or knave, kills himself, in a passion of 
disgust and shame and utter despair of a 
moral or social rehabilitation, The best por- 
tious of the book are those in which spiritu- 
alism is directly considered. In these Miss 
Brown shows force and feeling, and breadth 
of literary treatment, It is an excellent 
tract, if not altogether sustained story, and 
there are some most healthful, if painful, 
deductions that speculative and silly minds 
might well derive from its pages. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Uo.) 

Marzio’s Crucifix,by ¥. Marion Crawford, 
isone of the most carefully finished and 
characteristic of Mr. Crawford’s books. It 
is a novelette only in its length, but as to 
breadth much more than such sketches are 
apt tobe. It isa study of Italian character, 
to a considerable degree in the humbler 
walks of life; and at once depicts thoxe 
strong general temperamental traits which 
we associate with the artistic but bour- 
geois Italian, and also the antagonism of 
the restless, radical, unrestrained heart 
toward the nature educated to routine and 
conventionality of, thought and conduct. 
Marzio Pandolfi is a carver of ecclesiastical 
images, and a scoffer at religion. Art is 
art with the man, nothing more. He is 
quick-tem pered, illogical, inclined to social- 
istic theories, and includes in his hatred of 
all ecelesiastical dominancy in Italy and the 
universe, his own brother, Don Paolo, & 
gentle, politic priest, only too tolerant of 
Marzio’s antipathy. Politics and the in- 
dulgencee of his bitter feelings to Don Paolo 
finally bring about a nearly maniacal state 
of feelings in the sculptor; he meditates 
actual fratricide. Accident saves him from 
this crime, wakens him to a sense of his 
moral worthlessness, and the beauty of life 
which may be his if he retrace his wretched 
steps from it. In a most touching and 
pathetic reconciliation between the artist 
and the priest we part with bim asa man 
about to lead a new life. The moral and 
religious weight of the story is great It is 
a sort of lay-sermon. Its artistic element is 
very graceful and the scenes in Marzio’s 
studio are beautifully picturesque. The 
domestic life in the sculptor’s family is 
delicately painted, and Marzio’s wife is an 
especially sprightly, natural portraiture. 
Incidents that are highly dramatic carry 
forward the action of the tale, and the 
brilliant literary style of Mr. Crawford is 
conspicuous throughout it. (New York: 
MacMillan & Co.) 

Seth’s Brother’s Wife, by Harold Frederic, 
attracted no small praise during its prog- 
ress through Scribner’s Monthly; a strong, 
American novel, relatively of the dialect 
class, but not too decidedly such for general 
interest, and with rural life and character in 
Western New York State exceedingly well 
hit off. The plot isa mixture, not inartis- 
tic or incongruous, of journalism, politics 
and melodrama. The hero, Seth Fairchild, 
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an interesting and likeable fellow, is rather 
overshadowed by the rest of the Fairchild 
family, especially by the scheming, selfish, 
ambitious Albert, the head of the household 
and husband of Isabel. Isabel herself is a 
peculiar aud effective study. The intellect- 
wal and emotional phases she passes through 
verge on the inconsistent, but impart an 
elusive interest to her, if not an agreeble 
one. There is ample incident, and some 
scenes, such as those in which Isabel betrays 
her regard for Seth, much to his confusion, 
the interview in which he discovers that 
she believes that he has actually killed his 
brother because he cannot resist his passion 
for her, and the discovery of the criminal by 
the conspiring officers of the law, have gen- 
uine and unusual dramatic ability. Mr. 
Frederic’s novel places him at once in a high 
position among the “local” novelists of 
our time. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

Frau Withelmine finishes Dr. Stende’s 
amusing account of the doings and sayings 
of the now famous Bucholz materfamilias. 
Excellent Frau Bucholz! Her familiar 
letters have given so much entertainment 
in the German periodical publishing them, 
and, afterward in the collected form en- 
titled ‘‘The Bucholz Family” that one re- 
grets their conclusion. In this series Frau 
Bucholz is exactly her usual self in it, gos- 
sipy, very critical, practical, sentimen- 
tal and shrewd in all she says and does. 
Once more we meet those old acquaintances 
to whom she introduced us—the Krauses, Dr. 
Wrenzchen and Emmi, and others, galore. 
These books are perfect photographs of 
daily life and thought from the point of 
view of the Berlin hausfrau and her home 
and social circle; and this new and final 
series of talks, descriptions, criticisms and 
confessions is a new instance of Dr. Stende’s 
observation, cleverness and droll humor. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Blanche Willis Howard’s Tony The Maid 
will beguile an hour pleasantly for those 
who have been European travelers, with or 
without such a model attendant as Miss 
Vanderpool secured. There is very little as 
to avoirdupois in the sketch; but it is en- 
tertaining, and Tony herself a sprightly bit 
ef photography. (New York: Harpers.) 

It is seldom so artistic a fiction is the re- 
sult of collaboration as is the case with The 
Right Honourudle, a novei of English politi- 
cal life and society, written conjointly by 
Mr. Justin MeCarthy and Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. The respective shares of each in it 
can readily be allotted. Itis scarcely neces- 
sary to say that Mr. McCarthy’s depic ion of 
the Democratic-Social activity, his animad- 
versions on questions of state policy, or Mrs. 
Praed’s lighter labor in the way of romance 
and sentiment are each admirably done, and 
the welding of the various materials nearly 
imperceptible. It is an enjoyable and supe- 
rior English novel that they have together 
produced. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Inspector Byrnes and Julian Hawthorne 
have added an excellent detective novel to 
their series in An American Penman, in 
some respects the best written of the set 
thus far. Evidently Mr. Hawthorne has 
kept Gaboriau in mind to the best advan- 
tage in the literary treatment of his materi- 
als for these books, which are of that kind 
the best we have had outside of French fic- 
tion. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 


>—_——_— 


THE most effective exhibition in print 
of the high point reached by American 
wood-engraving is the folio published by the 
Messrs Harper & Brothers, Engravings on 
Wood by Members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Wood-Engravers, with an Introduction 
and Deserptive Text by William M. Laffan, 
The engravings, twenty-five in number, we 
understand, have been collected by the So- 
ciety’s committee, Frank French, F. 8. 
King and G. Kruell. In the introduction 
Mr. Laffan gives a sketch of the rise of the 
American school and of the salient points 
and merits of their work, ending with a run- 
ning commentary on the examples con- 
tained in the collection, and of their au- 
thors. This text does not propose a critical 
handling of the various works, but only 
an introduction to the characteristic features 
and technical merits of each piece and each 
artist. The only fair ground for judging 
these works is that on which Mr. Laffan 
places them, that of fidelity and success in 
the interpretative rendering of the original 
picture. The engraver of all classes, on 
metal, on wood, and with aqua fortis, 
though he is only an interpreter, holds 
an intermediate position between the 
piinter or designer and the printed impres- 
sion; on which however there is plenty of op- 
portunity for artistic originality. For what 
he has to do photographic reproduction and 
so-called “ process-work’”’ is no substitute. 
Photogravure and ‘‘ process-work”’ cannot 
narrow his field of original reproduction 





any more than photography can supersede 
portrait painting. The American school 
was born in the perception of the limitations 
of photographic reproduction. Its aims 
and characteristic methods are sketched by 
Mr. Laffan, both in his introduction and in 
the genial criticism he has devoted to the 
works of the artists in succession. What he 
says of each artist and of his work in this 
collection is no doubt true and well-de- 
served, though it is equally true that it was 
no part of his purpose to point out the short- 
comings of these engravings. Many of 
their defects as works of art trace back to 
the original paintings, so that the fidelity 
of the reproduction rather illustrates the 
technical skill of the new school of en- 
gravers. As a_ whole this collection is 
something to be more than proud 
of. It contains several pieces which 
are alone sufficient to justify all that 
has been claimed for the American school. 
First among them we place Mr. Kruell’s 
engraving of Wm. M. Hunt’s portrait of 
himself. No one who has ever looked care- 
fully at that portrait could doubt the ex- 
treme difficulty of reproducing it in black 
and white. Yet here it is, with the artist’s 
cotton-velvet coat with a mohair binding, 
with his long beard soft and curling, ready 
to fly about in the wind, with his eye and 
flesh and fine-cut profile, the very paint 
daubed on in Hunt’s manner, and all so 
plainly suggested that one who has studied 
only the engraving might be excused for 
swearing he had seen the portrait. We 
make no attempt to compare the works in 
this collection, nor even to speak of them 
all. It is not easy to break away from the 
first one, and turn the leaf for the second. 
Victor Bernstrom has fairly made it doubt- 
ful whether the engraver has not interpreted 
the painter better than he interprets him- 
self. Atall events that weird old man at 
the mouth of his sea-fronting cave, with his 
head bent down on the bronzed hand and 
fingers thrust into his thin hair, his beard 
streaming with the wind, and his strong 
gaze. riveted on the fair young corpse 
dashed up by the sea at his feet, 
loses not one shade of expression or touch of 
suggestion which the brush put into the 
original. The hard work of law and force 
which sweeps away youth and leaves old 
age; the eternal perplexity of the human 
mind brooding over these ‘* ways of God”’; 
old Time’s wrinkled front and baffled love 
and tenderness are not too illusory nor yet 
too great to be caught and fully expressed 
by the simple black line of the engraver. 
Perhaps the number which shows most in- 
telligibly exactly how an artist’s purpose 
guides his lines and what is and is expected 
to be achieved by eachis Mr. French’s en- 
graving of F. D. Millet’s “Lacing the San- 
dal,’’ an exquisite picture, exquisitely ren- 
dered. Timothy Cole has no superior as an 
engraver on wood. He has been for some 
time in Italy studying the old masters. The 
collection contains a piece from his hand 
which shows what the American methods 
can do when applied to Giotto’s entomb- 
ment, for example, and is altogether too 
unique and too important to be overlooked 
even ina brief notice such as.ours must be. 
Of course Mr. Cole has subordinated 
everything to the faithful reproduction 
of Giotto, and what he has achieved 
is wonderful to look on. The direct- 
ness, the action, the grace which, in spite 
of all, which Giotto did not know, and of 
technical difficulties he could not conquer, 
have thrown their spell over all true lovers 
of art, come out in this wonderful reproduc- 
tion. The very grace that charms in the 
original charms again in the engraving. 
No photography, no process ‘work can ap- 
proach it. Nothing ever can but a genuine 
originality of genius stepping in as the art- 
ist does here between the painter and the 
print. Where there is so much good work 
as is collected in this volume it is a kind of 
injustice to pass so many pieces over in 
silence; but itis an injustice at least half 
repaired when we have pointed out the bet- 
ter treatment they deserve. (Harper & 
Brothers. $12.00.) 


....The successor of the Messrs. White, 
Stokes & Allen, Frederick A. Stokes, brings 
out this year in royal quarto the fourth vol- 
ume of Representative Etchings by Artists 
of To-day, with a general critical introduc- 
tion and personal notices accompanying 
each etching of the artist and his work. 
The unique excellence of the three volumes 
previously published has made the task of 
editor and publisher more than usually dif- 
ficult this year, but the artists have helped 
them out by furnishing a series of original 
plates which are a distinct advance on those 
previously published. An art feeling con- 
trols the entire collection, which is percepti- 
bleeven in the materials of which the volume 
made and its manufacture. The etchings 
selected are of the size which is considered 





to fall within the strict limits of the art. 
The edition is limited to the number which 
can be taken without injury from the 
plates. The volume contains ten represent- 
ative American etchings. ‘‘The Wanderer’s 
Return,” by F. 8S. Church, a graceful maiden 
in classic drapery throwing out her arms to 
receive a homing pigeon, the last comer of 
the flock feeding at her feet; ‘‘ A Macaroni 
of: the Eighteenth Century,” drawn and 
etched by Robert Frederick Blum, a very 
striking piece of work in which the dandy 
of the last century appears to striking ad- 
vantage as compared with his successor in 
this. J.S. King has drawn and etched for 
the third piece an “Ideal Head” of great 
power, in many respects as effective in its 
Rembrandtish or Franz Hals suggestions as 
any piece in the collection. ‘ A Winter’s 
Day, Windsor, W. §&.,” in wintry dis- 
tinctness and effect, as also in the 
effective use of simple elements makes a 
strong impression of what Stephen Parrish 
can do. ‘ Desdemona,’ painted and etched 
by H. N. Hyneman, is the first plate execu- 
ted by this artist for a public collection, 
though it stands in the series on its merits 
and will bear the comparison. It is an 
effective piece of work, largely done with 
the dry point. ‘ Honeysuckle” is another 
original example, etched by Frederick 
W. Freer, from a strong portrait of a 
young lady, done in profile against a 
background of honeysuckle and in the 
open air. The lights fall evenly on the 
figure, and the attempt is made to re- 
produce in an etching some of the French 
notion of balanced and distributed values. 
The other etchings in the volume are 
‘*Madison Square,” by Frank M. Gregory. 
“A Good Story,” a loverlike and lovering 
composition of the Watteau order, by 
Stephen J. Ferris; a “Survivor of Cairo,” 
by J. J. Calahan, and the “Old Mill near 
Newport,” drawn and etched by C. F. W. 
Mielatz. As a whole the collection contains 
a large proportion of superior work. Some 
pieces are of very unusual merit, none are 
poor, none disagreeable, all are examples of 
good work done honestly within the limits 
of the art and without any of those de- 
formities which suggest self-consciousness 
on the one hand or half au eye on the mar- 
ket on the other. 


...-Dr. George F. Pentecost’s contribu- 
tion to the study of the “ International 
Sunday-School Lessous for 1888,’’ Bible 
Studies from the Old and New Testaments 
is a commentary in the old sense. The 
modern discussions of mooted questions are 
steadily ignored. The truth and inspiration 
of the Scriptures is assumed. There is little 
allusion to “ difficulties” of any kind. The 
attention of the commentator is concentrat- 
ed on “spiritual improvement.’”’ As an ex- 
positor Dr. Pentecost reminds us of Spur- 
geon. Without his wealth of illustration 
and splendor of imagination he has marked 
out asimilar conception of what is to be 
done, and holds to a very similar method in 
doing it. In acomparison of solid contents 
and spiritual suggestion it is not unlikely 
that the balance of merit would remain 
with Dr. Pentecest. His assumption that 
Bible history underlies all spiritual history 
like an allegory is one which has al- 
ways flourished among believers and al- 
ways will. We are glad to see so free a use 
made of this line of exposition in the pres- 
ent Sunday-school manual. Itis a line of 
exposition, however, that requires to be con- 
trolled by very hard sense and by a much 
larger store of critical knowledge than it is 
at all necessary to flourish in a book of this 
class. Dr. Pentecost is occasionally very in- 
genious, as, forexample,inLessonX XXVIII, 
“The Smitten Rock,’’ where he proposes to 
remove the difliculty of the exposition by as- 
suming that Moses was directed to take from 
the Ark into his hand Aaron’s rod that 
budded and to speak unto the rock. But 
that instead of doing this he took his own 
rod and smote the rock. The Commentary 
is free, perhaps too free from dogmatic defi- 
nitions. But on the spiritual and practical 
side it is peculiarly rich and suggestive, and 
comes from a student and expositor who is 
qualified by his natural gifts and long ex- 
perience in drawing the water of life from 
the wells of salvation. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
——From the Standard Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, we have the annual volume of the 
Standard Eclectic Commentary on the 
same International S. S. Lessons for the 
year 1888. This Commentary is prepared on 
a very sensible method of compilation, from 
standard works by S. M. Jefferson, A. N. 
Gilbert and J. W. Monser. It contains maps 
and “‘ Geographical Notes ” by Prof. J W. 
McGurvey, also a number of Missionary and 
Temperance Concert Exercises. This Com- 
mentary is composed from the Baptist stand- 
point; baptism is immersion, and young chil- 
dren are excluded from the ordinance. The 
editors believe in the Revised version, and 





print it side by side with the Authorized. 
In connection with the notices above of 
commentaries in the International series of 
5. S. Lessons our readers should not overlook 
the assistance they may get from the Mon- 
day Club Sermons on these lessons for the 
current year, This series ig, now in the 
thirteenth year and is altogether one of the 
most wide-awake, suggestive and living 
pieces of preaching that issues from the 
American pulpit. (Cong. Sunday-School and 
Pub. Society. $1.25.) 





.... The children have this year a veritable 
acquisition in His Little Royal Highness, 
by ‘‘Ruth Ogden.” It resembles “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” only by the accident of a 
name, having been written before that bril- 
liant story began with the first number, 
and being a wholly different thing in struc- 
ture, style, purpose, and in everything ex- 
cepting the grace which is common to both. 
Between two stories so unlike and so fasci- 
nating, it would be difficult to make com- 
parison except by contrast. The charm of 
‘*Little Lord Fauntleroy” is largely de- 
pendent upon the artistic treatment of 
fanciful, far-away, foreign-land unreality. 
‘Ruth Ogden’s’” achievement is that she 
has picked out a bit of beautiful realism 
from fields that lie as near as the Jersey 
shore, and which we might all pray for, or 
at least dream of, as realized in our own 
homes. She starts with a fine but natural 
American boy, who, while his broken 
leg is getting well, is planted with a 
certain ‘‘ Sister Julia’ from the hospital to 
take care of him during the absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairfax in Europe, in the family of 
a Life-Saving Station Captain on the Jersey 
coast. The book relates their experiences, 
their antics, what they did and what they 
saw done around them. The whole story is 
a piece of realism done by a highly imagi- 
native pen. It is by turns grave and gay. 
Occasionally it is witty, while the natural- 
ness, humor and high spirit of the story are 
always in danger of carrying it into comedy. 
People who feel that all good children’s 
books should be pointed with a moral, will 
find what they want in this story, not in 
the form of didactic moralizing, but in the 
healthful purity and nobleness which is the 
atmosphere of the book. It is well illus- 
trated by W. Rainey. (KE. P. Dutton &Co. #2.) 
——-A child beginning to read could hardly 
have a more delightful book of pictures and 
verses to thumb bis way through than Ida 
Waugh’s Alphabet Book, handsomely man- 
ufactured by the Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia, in large square octavo form, illus- 
trated with fresh, pure, out-of-doorsey 
wood-cuts that have an unmistakable Eng- 
lish air to them, and gracefully lead along 
the story of the children’s happy day with 
Abecedarian verses whose first lines begin 
with the letters of the alphabet in succes- 
sion. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) 


....Prang & Co.’s Christmas and New 
Year Cards and Novelties for the present, 
season show, especially in the simpler num- 
bers, a disposition to keep as close as possi- 
ble to the characteristic motives of Christ- 
mas and New Year. They are made as 
usual in many styles, among which the new 
one is that of “ metaline decoration,” a 
close imitation of decorated metal in every 
variety—silver, gold, nickel, copper, etc. 
Every bit of this work is hand-made and not 
produced by a process which admits of 
indefinite reduplication. The designs in 
general are drawn from the characteristic 
ideas of the Christian festival, from the life 
of domestic love, peace and _ happiness, 
which Christianity has given the world, 
from home, children, flowers, birds, animals 
and landscape. The cards appear in many 
forms, among which none are more appro- 
priate than the multifarious applications of 
the calendar, none richer nor more sure to 
prove acceptable to the fancy-free fair 
maiden than the scented satin mounts. 
Very rich and artistic is No. 1453, with its 
earoling choir and ‘Christmas of ye Olden 
Time,” both by Leon Moran. Very pretty 
in design and execution is the ‘‘ Meeting of 
the Twelve Months,” a frieze of twelve sym- 
bolic children’s heads, by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey, who has given the same idea an 
equally effective rendering in calendar No. 
1867. There isno better work in the series 
than Miss Humphrey’s. Ida Waugh has ie 
1532 and 1932 two charming designs of “Little 
Folks in Winter,’ and F. 8. Church, in 
1534 has a delightful little sketch of a child 
and bear seated on the snow around a 
trencher of food, which the child is busily 
sharing with Bruin. 


....The Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York publish the second 
edition of the Classified and Descriptive 
Directory to the Charitable and Beneficent 
Societies and Institutions of the City of 
New York. The utility of this work is ob- 
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vious at aglance. It is the indispensable 
assistant ofthe Friendly Visitors. It shows 
where and how relief may be had and will 
serve as a guide for contributors. Init the 
vast complex and bewildering charity sys- 
tem of the city is brought into an intelligi- 
ble whole. {mn compiling and arranging 
such a mass of complicated statistics it 
is impossible to avoid mistakes. The most 
important we have noticed have come in by 
the republication of statistics once correct 
but now out of date, as, for example, among 
Congregational churches no notice is taken 
of Trinity church (Tremont P.0O.). The 
Rev. John P. Coyleis reported in Morrisania 
which he left long ago for North Adams, 
Mass. HughO. Pentecost is reported pastor 
of an Evangelical Church in the 20th ward; 
he is in Newark and has been for more than 
ayear. These are, however, minor matters 
which only show how constantly such a 
manual requires to be revised. Per contra 
we note that the new Burnham Farm is 
duly noticed. The manual has an excel- 
lent table of books to be consulted for in- 
formation on these subjects. 


-Itis no easy task to describe, much 
more to criticise the wonderful Birthday 
book published by John Wiley & Sons, and 
written with infinite erudition in the occult 
sciences by Mr. Ten Alcott, Nativity, Its 
Facts and Fancies, Legends, Lore, Alma- 
nac and Perpetual Calendar of Cabalistic 
Gems, Talismans, Guardians. The back- 
bone of astrology is of course broken when 
it descends from the lofty ground of the 
philosophy which rules the world to that of 
asentimental art. This is the position as- 
sumed by the author who, however, suc- 
ceeds in surrounding it with endless and in- 
exhaustible interest for persons who have a 
fancy for such speculations. They will find 
ita volume to their minds, dealing in the 
occult meaning of planets, gems, flowers, 
saints, names, rings, amulets,andthe whole 
galaxy of symbols. It is a treasury of curi- 
ous knowledge which will furnish the stu- 
dent the clue to much of the occult lore 
which has baffled him before. Asa refer- 
ence book forthe study of jewels and gems 
of curious design it will prove useful, and 
persons who wish toexercise their ingenuity 
in the invention of amulets, symbols or cu- 
rious designs will find it a friend in need. 
(John Wiley & Sons. 85.00.) 


inwail Among the minor decorative publica- 
tions of Frederick A. Stokes, we note some 
elegant brochures tied in mottled stamped 
paper or otherwise ornamented covers, such, 
for example, as Winged Flower-Lovers, a 
compilation of poems by Susie Barstow 
Skelding is the literary basis of the collection. 
It is illustrated by colored bird drawings by 
Fidelia Bridges, in the style and with the 
degree of skill of her previous work in the 
same line. -Words of Peace and Rest, 
from the same, is a compilation for medita- 
tion and devotional purposes, made by 
Louise S. Houghton, from Thomas Aa Kem- 
pis, Bernard of Clairvaux, Tauler, Madame 
Guyon and others. It is neatly printed, 
and tied in a mottled paper cover. 
From the same comes an edition in a simi- 
lar style of Toplady’s Rock of Ages, illus- 
trated by Photogravures after original 
designs by Frederick W. Freer. From 
the same, an illuminated calendar, tied in 
twelve sheets, one for each month, with the 
counting-house almanack of the month, and 
some pithy, poetic selection worked into a 
very telling scheme of spirited decora 
tion, which is invented for each month, and 
printed in different colors for the different 
months. 











.. The introductory one of twelve papers 
on The Pentateuchal Question, by as many 
different American scholars, is by Dr. T. W. 
Chambers. He gives a compact history of 
the discussion, and an account of the ad- 
vanced ‘‘ view entertained by the majority 
of the leading critics of Europe,” and fol- 
lows it by a statement of what are the ar- 
guments favoring the old conservative view. 
He concludes with admissions that although 
Moses wrote the bulk of the Pentateuch, 
yet it was done from different documents 
and at different times, so as to make the 
difference that exists between the Book of 
the Covenant, the Priest,Code and the Deut- 
eronomic utterances. He also admits mi- 
hor additions at a later period. The series 
will be an interesting one, and we hope will 
be continued into a second series, as we 
should be glad to hear, among Presbyter- 
ians, not only Professors Green and Beech- 
er, but also Professors Briggs, Brown, Smith 
and Curtis; and among Congregationalsts 
not only Professors Bissell and Dwinell, but 


also Professors Curtiss, Moore, Day and 
Harper. 
..The English illustrated Christmas 


magazines are already in the market with 
their bright colors, their pictures of royster- 





ing fun and holiday frolic. The Iustrated 
Sporting Dramatic News takes the lead 
with a quarto of broadsidesin great variety, 
all turning on some jovial or at least happy 
phase of English life at home or English 
sport afield. ——_—The Graphic, Xmas No. is 
what it always is, a puddivg stuffed with 
plums, some large, some small, all in place 
among Christmas sweets.———The Cassell 
Co.’s Christmas annual is Yule Tide, illus- 
trated like the others, but for its chief at- 
traction depending on a Christmas story in 
nine chapters, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“The Misadventures of John Nicholson.” 
A large chromotype picture in warm Christ- 
mas colors goes with each of these numbers. 
(International News Co.) . 


.. With the understanding we now have 
of the political history of the country, it 
isdifficult to compose a history of the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson and of his 
natural sequence, Martin Van Buren, in 
terms of moderation This, however, is the 
task of William O. Stoddard in the third vol- 
umeot‘ The Lives of the Presidents,” An- 
drew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. 
The only criticism we have to make on the 
book is that it is too neutral and does not 
make clearly enough its own points against 
the administrative policy of these two Presi- 
dents. Biographically the volume is a suc- 
cess. (Frederick A. Stokes. $1.25., 


..The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
have their imprimatur on an English selec- 
tion of the more simple poems of the late 
Frances Ridley Havergal, collected by her 
sister J. Miriam Crane and published as 
Streamlets of Song for the Young. Miss 
Havergal before her death cherished the plan 
of making up a volume of her most simple 
poems for her young friends. The work 
was however not begun but was left cto her 
sister who has brought together in this vol- 
ume a delightfully pure, cimple and refresh_ 
ing collection of poems admirably suited 
for the perusal of young readers. Price, $1.00- 


.. The Messrs D. C. Heath & Co, of Bos- 
ton, publish A New Part-Song and Chorus 
Book for High Schools, Academies, Choral 
Societies and Families by Charles E. Whit- 
ing. Mr. Whiting was formerly teacher of 
music in the Boston public schools, and has 
been engaged all his life in the instruction 
of classes and the leadership of choirs and 
choral societies. He lays noclaim in this 
manual tonovel methods, but marks out a 
method of training which has always pro- 
duced good results, and backs it up with a 
good selection of music, some of which is 
religious. 


.Among important books soon to ap_ 
pear is anelaborate study of ‘ Christianity 
inthe United States,”’ by Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester. It will embrace the whole period of 
American history, showing the beginnings 
of the Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
describing the various phases of religious 
thought, and giving a succinct view of the 
progress of Christianity in this country 
down to the present year. A very valuable 
book may be expected, as Dr. Dorchester 
is an accurate and competent student of 
Church history and statistics. It will be 
brought out by Phillips & Hunt. 


.. The Messrs Castell Brothers, London, 
E. C., publish a number of prettily illus- 
trated books, among which we name an il- 
lustrated edition of Gray’s Elegy (31.25); 
another of The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; On The Wing, a text-book for 
each day in the month, and more elaborate- 
ly illustrated in colors and brown tints; the 
Footsteps of Jesus, a book of Texts and 
Poems for children, by Ernest C. Price, de- 
signs andillustrations by Alice Price and 
F. Corbyn Price. (£. & J. B. Young & Co.: 


New York. $2.50.) 
.We reviewed at length on its first 
appearance in Great Britain Professor 


Bruce’s Cunningham Lectures on The Hu- 
miliation of Christ in its Physical, Ethical 
and Official Aspects. We are glad to see 
that the second edition of this most suggest- 
ive and luminous work revised and enlarged 
has been republished in this country by A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. We may take the oc- 
casion to add that this is one of the not over 
numerous recent works in which theology 
appears as the first of the sciences. 


..Under the title of A History of Pho- 
tography, the Scovil Manufacturing Co. has 
gathered into book form a series of articles, 
by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., which 
first appeared in the Photographic Times. 
It presents, in a brief and comprehensive 
way the origin and development of this art, 
with its consequent theories and experi- 
ments, and will be of value and interest to 
amateurs. 


..The latest number in Ginn & Co’s 


“Classics for Children ” is Walter Scott’s 
Rob Roy published complete with notes and 





+ 
glossary, and introduction by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, uniform with the previous numbers 
of the same excellent series. 


- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





THE death of Miss Lazarus means a 
loss to American literature which the read- 
ers of this paper will not under-estimate. 


..The International News Company in- 
clude in their Christmas publications the 
annual Figaro Illustré, with its amusing 
text and attractive pictures. The London 
Graphic for the Christmas season also is is- 
sued here by this firm. 


....The new edition of Sie ver’s Grammar 
of Old English, translated and edited by 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, of the University of 
California, will be ready about December Ist. 
It has been thoroughly revised in every part 
and represents the present state of knowl- 
edge and scientific opinion on this sub- 
ject. 


.. The American Hebrew of this week is 
a notable number, with poems, letters, etc., 
by John G. Whittier, E. C. Stedman, Helen 
Gray Cone, Henry Abbey, John Burroughs, 
E. L. Godkin, Anna L. Dawes, Minnie D. 
Louis, Minot J. Savage, Gustav Gottheil, C. 
L. Sulzberger, J. B. Gilder, H. H. Boyesen, 
Chas. A. Dana, John Boyle O’Reilly, S. S. 
Cox, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Ma 1rice Thomp- 
son, Edward Eggleston, Chas. Dudley» 
Warner, and other prominent writers, in 
memory of the deceased author and poet, 
Emma Lazarus. 


..Among the books for reading and 
reference just issued by the Harpers, is 
noticeable ‘‘ Modern Ships of War,” a col- 
lection of papers and notes written by Rear- 
Admiral Simpson, late President of the 
United States Naval Advisory Board, and 
Sir Edward Reed, M.P., late chief con- 
structor of the British Navy, and illustrated 
by Lieutenant J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S. 
N.; the book containing descriptions of the 
big war-ships of the world, with such statis- 
tics and particulars as are necessary to un- 
derstanding the subject. It is elaborately 
illustrated by engravings from _proto- 
graphs. 


.. The new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Poems by Ticknor & Co, will be edited by 
that eminent authority on Scott’s text, 
William J. Rolfe; and the publishers claim 
that the edition will be the most accurate 
that has ever appeared, without excepticn. 
The corruption and carelessness of most of 
the standard editions is notorious—every 
page almost, being sprinkled with textual 
errors that may not mar the metre, often 
not the sense, but for which Scott never was 
responsible, and to which even Lockhart 
paid little heed. The same firm announce a 
volume for popular use, ‘‘ The New Astron- 
omy ”’ by S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institute; ‘‘ The White Sail,” the title of 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s book of va- 
rious poems; Miss Emily Pfeiffer’s ‘Women 
and Work,” an essayon the physical and 
mental development of girls, and two 
charming little holiday volumes for chil- 
dren by Basil H. Chamberlain, entitled “The 
Hunter im Fairyland,” and the ‘‘Bird’s Par- 
ty,and Fairy Tales,’ largely derived from 
the Japanese folk-stories. 
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NEW PUBLICATION S. 


Professor Drummond's 
GREAT WORK. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E.,F.G.8. 
Author's Edition. 438 Pages. Price, $1.00. 


“ Natural Law $ the latest and most magnificent 
discovery of Science 


CONTENTS: 
Preface, Mortification, 
Introduction, Eternal Life, 
Biogenesis, Environment, 
Degeneration. Conformity to Type, 
Growth, Semi-Parasitism, 
Death, Parasitism, 


Classification, 

“Its originality wili make it almost a revelation. 
—Christian Union. ie Mae 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 

JAMES POTT & CO,, Publishers, 
Astor Place, New York. 

Cheap (third) edition. Carefully revised 

and enlarged, 8vo, price $1.75, post-paid. 


LIFE IN CHRIST 


A Study of the Scripture Doctrine of the 
Nature ef Man, the object of the Divine 
Incarnation, and the conditions of Hu- 
man Immortality. With observations on 
Recent Criticisms. 

By EDWARD WHITE, 


Author of ‘* The Mystery of Growth.’’ 





“ The best representation of the doctrine (of Condi- 
tional immortality (is a Remarkable book called ‘Life 
in Christ.’ "—Encyclopedia Brittannica, Vol. iti, Arti- 
cle “ Eschatclogy.” 

“ An exceed “mtg J able work.’’—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in The Unseen Universe. 

LONDON: 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E, 0. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 &3 Bible Howse, 


THER, P, HUBBARD CO 
Are Judicious Advertising Agente s = Experts. 
NEW UAVEN, CONN 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. His- 
toric. Rare and Unique. The Selection, 
Introduction, and Descriptive Notes by 
A. J. Hipkiys, F.S.A. Illustrated by a 
series of fifty plates in colors drawn by 
William Gibbs. In one volume, folio, 
handsomely bound in half morocco, 
$50.00. (Next Week.) 

A HISTORY OF MINIATURE 
ART. With Notes on Collectors and 


Collections. By J.L. PROPERT. With 
22 plates. Super-royal 4to. (Next Week.) 


A New Book by Mrs, Oliphant. 
THE MAKERS OF VENICE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers 
of Florence,” etc., etc. With numerous 
illustrations. (Immediately.) 





The Victoria Shakespeare. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, In three vols., 
12mo, each $1.75; or the three vols. in 
paper box, $5.00. Vol. 1, Comedies.—Vol. 
2, Histories.—Vol. 3, Tragedies. 

“We have said that this is a beautiful 
edition, but it is more than that. It is the 
most perfect of the kind that we have ever 
seen. The whiteness of the paper, the 
sharpness of the type, and the color of the 
ink not only leaving nothing to be de- 
sired, but satisfying the most exacting 
taste.” —Mail and Express. 


The Oxford Edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 

BOSWELIWU’S LIFE OF SAMU- 
EL JOHNSON, LL.D., and 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, in- 
cluding Johnson’s Diary of a journey 
into North Wales. Edited, with Notes 
by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C lL. 6 
vols., 8vo, $16.00. 


DALMATIA, THE QUARNERO, 
AND ISTRIA, with Cestigne in 
Montenegro and the Island of Grado. 
By T. Y. JAcKson, M.A., F.S.A., author 
of ‘“‘Modern Gothic Architecture.” 
With numerous plates and other illus- 
trations. 3 vols., 8vo, $10.50. 


THE BROOK. By ALFRED, LoRD 
TENNYSON; P.L., D.C.L. With twenty 
illustrations in colors by A. Woodruff. 
Oblong 16mo, 75 cents. 

ROMANTIC LOVE AND PER- 
SONAL BEAUTY: Their Devel- 
ment, Causal Relation, Historic and 
National Peculiarities. By HERNy T-: 
FINCK. 12mo, $2.00. 


A New Novel by F. Marion Crawford. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’”’ ‘‘ Doctor Claudius,’ etc., etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH, author of “ Carrots,” 
“The Cuckoo Cleck,” etc., ete. With 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. 31.25. 


Special Fine Art Number 
for Christmas. 


Price 30 cents; Annual Subscription, $1.75. 
The English 
Illustrated Magazine 


FOR DECEMBER. 
CONTAINING 


Fourteen Full-Page Illustrations. 
AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS: 

1. THE STORY OF JAEL. Chapters VIII.—X. 
(the end). By the author of “ Mehalah,” John Her- 
ring,” etc. 

Il. THE SEA OF GALILEE. Parts I. and JJ. 
Laurence Oliphant. With Illustrations. 

{il. ORNITHULOGY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
R. Bowlder Sharpe. Illustrations by Maud M. Clarke. 

IV. THE MAGIC FAN. John Strange Winter. 

VvV.TO CHILDREN: FOR TYRANTS. George 
Meredith. 

VI. WHAT PLAYERS ARE THEY? 
Molloy. With illustrations. 

VII. THE MEDITATION OF RALPH HARDE- 
LOT. Chapters VIII.—X. (continued). Professor W, 
Minto. 

VILL. COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 
“The Exeter Road.” Part I. W. Outram Tristram. 
With illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh 
Thomson. 

IX. AT MOONRISE. Sidney A. Alexander. 

X. THAT GIRL IN BLACK. Chapter I. (to be con- 
tinued). Mrs. Molesworth. 

Xi. ET CATERA. H. D. Tratt!. 

ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS, INITIAL 
LETTERS AND TAILPIECES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue, 


J. Fitzgerald 





D, APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


z. 
The Divine Man 
FROM THE NATIVITY TO THE 
TEMPTATION. By GEoRGE DANA 
BOARDMAN, D.D., author of ‘“‘ The Crea- 
tive Week,” etc. With frontispiece. 


12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.50. 


This presentation of the Life of Christ is well cal- 
culated, by its original form and fresh treatment, to 
stir the ‘sympathies and awaken the imagination. It 
is a suitable volume for a Christmas gift. 


II. 
The Lawyer, The States- 
man, and The Soldier. 


By GEORGE S. BOUTWELL. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $1.25. 

CONTENTS: Rufus Choate, the Lawyer; Daniel 
Webster, the Statesman; President Lincoln, the 
Statesman and Liberator; General Grant, the Soldier 
and Statesman. 

“The posperainn of these sketches is due to the 
circumstance that it is my fortune to have had the 
acquaintance of the persons to whom the sketches re- 
late. These pages may show the marks of friendship 
rather than the skill of the biographer or the re- 
search of the historian. I have writtenin obedience 
to the rule or maxim that we value a man by the 


measure of his ween. at mad aes where he is 
strongest.”’—From the 
ITI. 


Weather: 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF THE 
NATURE OF WEATHER CHANGES 
FROM DAY TO DAY. By the Hon. 
RALPH ABERCROMBY, Fellow of the Roy- 
al Meteorological Society, London. ‘‘In- 
ternational Scientific Series.”” 12mo, 
cloth. With numerous cuts. Price, 
$1.75. 


“This book is not intended to be in any way an ency- 
clop:edia of meteorology, or a mere repertory of facts. 
Our endeavor has been to sketch the great principles 
of the science as a whole, and to give a clear picture 
of the general conclusions as to the accual nature of 
weather, to which meteorologists-have beenled. The 
whole of this work is devoted to weather, in the tro 
ics as well as in the temperate zone.’’—From t 

Preface. IV 


Little Peter; 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY FOR 
CHILDREN OF ANY AGE. By Luv- 
CAS MALET, author of ‘‘Colonel Ender- 
by’s Wife,” etc. With numerous illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, cloth, decorated. 
Price, $1.25. 
The author, who is reputed to be a daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, exhibits in this charming story a 


genius not unlike that of her father in similar imag- 
inative sketches. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
— -_czaae by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
pr 


- 1,8 3&5 Bonp STREET. NEw YORK. 
NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The Covenant of Peace. Twenty Ser- 
mons by MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D., author of 
“Gates igse the Psalm Country,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


Between the Lights. Thoughts for the 
Quiet Hour. A compilation in Prose and Verse 
for each day in the year, a from a wide 
range of authors. 12mo, cloth, $ 


Beyond the Stars; or, Home Life in 
EAVEN. ASeries of Discourses on the Future 
Life. By ARCHIBALD MCCULLAGH, D.D. 16mo, 

cloth, $1.00. 


The Children for Christ. Thoughts for 
Christian Parents on the Consecration of Home 
Life, Br the Rev. ANDREW MURRAY, author of 

“Abide with Christ,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Cry from the Land of Calvin and Vol- 
TAIRE, A Sequel tothe “ White Fields of France.” 
Records of the McAl!l Mission. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Sundays at Balmoral. Sermons by the 
late Very Rev. Principal TULLOcH, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, $1.25. 


The Verily Verilys of Christ. 
I. H, RoGERS, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Outlines of a Gentle Life. A Memorial 
Sketch of Ellen P. Shaw. Edited by her sister, 
MARIA V.G. HAVERGAL. l6mo,cloth, $1.00. 


Our Sovereign Lady. A book for her 
ople. By the author of “ age Hearts and 
fia nds.” 16mo, cloth, 00 cents 


By Rev. 


The Presbytery of New York. An His- 
torical Sketch. By SAMUEL D. ALEXANDER, D.D 
Limited edition; only 150 copies for sale. 8vo, cloth 

The Jews. A Prediction and Fulfilment. 
An argument for the times. By SAMUEL H. KEL- 
10es, DD. New and enlarged edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Keys to the Word. Helps to Bible Study. 
y ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


Living for the Master. Sermons by 
LeEwIs H. REID. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Little Children That Are Gone. 
Words of Comfort for their Mothers. Square 
24mo, paper, 50 cts. 


Memorials of William EB. Dodge. Com- 
piled and edited by D. STUART DopGe. Popular 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 


The Seeking Saviour and Other Bible 
THEMES. By the late Dr. W. P. MACKAY, M.A., 
author of “Grace and Truth. 12mo, $1.25. 


*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


38 West Twenty-Third St, New York, 





SOME OF 


CASSELL & CO.S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. 


Edition de Luxe Limited, With 12 Superb Photograv- 
ures from Original Drawings by HERR EDWARD 
GRUTZNER. Expressly exc cuted for this work and 
reproduced in the highest style of the art. The work 
is printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and 
the text is tastefully printed in red and black. 
A series of Original Drawings has been executed 
to serve as ornamental headings and initials, each 
drawing being an exquisite little work of art. 
Folio, price $25.00. 


Abbeys and Churches of 
ngland and Wales, 


Descriptive, Historic1l, Pictorial. Edited by the Rev 
T. G. BONNEY, Sc. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Geol- 
ogy in University College, London. $5.00; full mo- 
rocco, $10.00. 


The Modern School of Art. 


Edited by WILFRED MEYNELL. With 8 full-page 
plates and etchings, and over 125 illustrations in 
the text. Cloth extra, gilt edge, $6.00; full moroc- 
co, $10.00. 


Chistmas in the Olden Time. 


By StR WALTER ScoTtT. Illustrated from designs by 
Fenn, Garrett, Davis, Teel, Sandham, Hassam, 
Barnes. Large 8vo, cloth, $4.00; full morocco, $8.50; 
full light calf, $7.50; full tree calf, $8.00; calf and 
plush, $7.50; calf and watered silk, $7.50; seal 
padded, $6.00; seal flexible, $6.00; calf and shadowed 
silk, $7.50. 


American Art. 


Illustrated by 24 plates, executed by the best Ameri- 
can etchers and wood-engravers, from paintings 
selected from public a: a private collections, with 
text by S. R. KOEHLER. 1 vol. folio. New and 
unique style of binding. Cloth, gilt edges, $15.00; 
half morocco, $25.00; full morocco, $30.00. 


The Magazine of Art. 


Bound vo'ume for 1887, with 12 exquisite etchings, 
photogravures, etc., and severe] hundred choice 
engravings. Cloth, gilt, $5.00; full morocco extra, 
$10.00. “One of the handsomest gilt books of the 

season.” 


Etching. An Outline of Its 
Technical Processes and Its 
History. 


With some Remarks on Collections and Collecting. 
By 8. R. KvEHLER. Illustrated by 30 plates, by 
old and modern etchers, and numerous reproduc- 
tions in the text. “A sumptuous volume.” Full 
gilt edges, extra cloth, $20.00; half morocco, gilt, 
$30.00; full morocco, gilt, $40.10; edition de luxe, 
2 vols., three-quarters Russia, $100.00. 


Dog Stories and Dog Lore. 


Experiences of two boys in rearing and training 
dogs, with many anecdotes of canine intelligence. 
An elegant, illustrated and exhaustive work on 
the Dog, by Col. THomas W. KNOX, author of 
“The Boy Travellers,” “The Young Nimrods,” 
“ Marco Polo,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 4to, elegant double 
chromo cover, done in 12 colors, $1.75; extra cloth, 
gold and colored inks, $2.50. 


Bible Talks About Bible Pic- 
tures, 


By JENNIE B. MERRILL and F. MCCREADY HARRIS. 
Illustrated by Gustave Doré and others. 1 vol.. 
large 4to, with beautiful chromo cover, done in 10 
colors, $1.25. 


NOW READY. SENT FREE, 

Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications 
is now ready, and will be sent free to any address on 
application. SEND FOR IT NOW. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, tmitto, 

739 and 741 Broadway, New York, _ 
A TRULY UNIQUE VOLUME. 

GEMS, TALISMANS, AND GUARDIANS. 


Their Sentiment and'Language, 
The Facts, Fancies, Legends and Lore 
OF NATIVITY. 
A BEAUTIFUL eo 
FOR EVERY SEA 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG, PRIENDSY AND LOVERS, 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
Also interesting and valuable to 
JEWELLERS AND DESIGNERS IN 
GEMS AND ART WORK. 
With an Illuminated Frontispiece. 
Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, Beveled Boards, 
Oblong, 8vo, $5.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 


N. B.—A PRIZE OF $100 WILL BE PAID FOR THE 
RETURN OF hr BEST NATIVITY IN CONNEC be 
TION WITH ACH CLASS OF THE ABOVE- 
BAMED VOLUME ISSUED. THE PRESENT CLASS 
BEINGA. * «* Circulars with full particulars gratis 


HELPS TO Literature Study 


in Lowell, 10c.; 1 Holmes, Bryant and Whiter, c.; 4 
George Eliot Oe 7 Er 
lish fiction, “tio Uni _— , telling how to form read- 
ing circles, We. Eac 


a four months’ trial subscription to UNITY arel ious 
and literar week! of high standing. eas 
KERR 


Best Service for the money. Send 
Ta Adverts. 2 Sane pape 


BOOK AG ENTS [c22 'e1 Circulars to Amer- 


an Publishing Company, 
TED, artford, Conn, 








THE WORKS 
JOHN RUSKIN 


(The most Oomplete Edition), 


This edition contains 277 Full Page Plates printed 
on plate paper, some of which are colored ides 
hundreds of engravin, nee placed in the text. The same 
edition can be supplied with the text engravings only. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS, Uniformly bound in 
12 volumes. Elegant style. 206 full-page plates, 
epee = plain, on plate paper, 12mo, rece 18 00 
GEFs c vo cvessnet vagnnoestictespnceheeseaeipenennin 


DITTO, ditto with all the plates, 12mo. \& calf.. 365 00 
Ditto, ditto, without plates. 12 vols. 12mo, ex 
WW COUUM. + <csccoocscsdesins devescccalecbecteGieekad 12 00 


RUSKIN’S WORKS, (Second Series). Ad- 
ditional Writings, ¢ ‘ompiletin his Works. Uni- 
== in size an binding with the 2 volume 


6 vols., ee tre 
6 vols., with all the pistes, 12mo cloth, extra. 0 Fi 
6 vols., with all the plates, 12mo, 4¢ calf...... 


RUSK! N’S WORKS, including both‘series. 


Wood engravings, 15 vols., extra cloth......... 19 50 
DITTO, including both series. Plates and 
Wood engravings. 18 vols., extra cloth.......... 28 50 


DITTO, including both series. Plates and Week 
engravings. 20 vols., extra cloth................ 


DITTO, including both series. Plates and Wood 


engravings. 19 vols., 36 calf............c0+ sees 58 00 
DITTO, including both series. Plates and Wood 
engravings. 20 vols... calf............-seseee- 60 00 





The Choice Works of John Ruskin, 


(But few copies remain of this edition.) 


AN ELEGANT OCTAVO EDITION, including 
Modern Painters, 5 vols., Stones of Venice, 3 
vols., and Seven Lamps. re vol. With very fine 
copies of all the Plates and Wood engravings 
of the earliest London editions. 


9 VOlS., BVO, COLD. ........cceceeeeerereeeeeees 45 
4. Mh CO Saye «e+ 68 
9 vols., Me GE ves vovececcsonevecédecuseceahe 209 





JOHN WILEY & SON 


15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* Catalogues with full list of Kuskin’s Works 
for bale in separate volumes, gratis by mail. 


ANSON D.F. RANDOLPH 
& CO., invite early inspection 
of their collection of Ilustra- 
ted Books and choice editions 
of the Works of the Standard 
Authors, in sets and single 
volumes, a number of them in 
elegant bindings suitable for 
the season of presentation. 
38 West Twenty-third Street 
(south side). 


WORTHINGTON'S NEW BOOKS, 


LOCRINE. 


A TRAGEDY IN VERSE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


1 vol., 12mo, 149 pages. Printed on select woven paper 
large type, English cloth, $1.50. 
Same, English edition, $1.75. 


NEW NOVEL. 


VANDERHEYDE MANOR-HOUSE, By M. Cru- 
zer, Authorof“A Den of Thieves” etc. 1 vol., 


DINO. .ccrcccvccccccccccccsevcvecccecsoscssesscessosese $1.25 
PURITANS AND PILGRIM FATHERS. B 
Howell and Wilson. 1 vol., 12m0.............s000+ $1.75 


Christmas Catalogue now ready. 


WORTHINGTON 00., 747 Broadway, N. ¥ 


The ModernSunday-School 


By John H. Vincent. 


The Modern Sunday-School contains some of the best 
results of Dr. Vincent’s long experience and study in 
connection with the Sunday-school work. It con- 
tains chapters on “‘ The Three Schools,” “ The School 
and the Church,” “ The School and the Home,” “ Or- 
ganization,” * The Superintendent,” “ The Teacher,” 
“The Normal Class,” “ The Institute,” “* The Teach- 
ers’ Meeting,” ‘The Teacher at Work,” “The Les- 
son.” “The Review,” “ Gradation,” “The Primary 
Class,” ** The Senior Class,” “* Lessons,” ** The Week- 
Day Power,” “The Country Sunday-school,” and 
very full and rich appendixes. The suggestions in the 
body of the book and in the appendixes for instruct- 
ing and entertaining young people are in themselves 
worth the cost of the book. 


PHILLIPS & TiUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York, 


LEGGAT BRO’S, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
wae “CU RREN1 
ON HAND. 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND 
YOUNG. ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 
SEND STAMP. 


Re ae 3 doors west of City 
81 Chambers Street, ssn’ Pank's.y. 
BATES, 41 PARE ‘Row, 


wsPAPER ADVERTISING | AGEN NT, 
NRoucht out 8. M. Perrencrit & Co., April, 1886. 
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Important New Books, 


A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH. 
Home Letters from Foreign Lands. By 
D. N. RICHARDSON. 8vo, price, $2.00. 
The author has a talent for traveling anda faculty 
of narration not often united in one person, together 
with a peculiarly happy knack of getting access to 
the inner life and observing the every-day manners 
and customs of the peoples visited, and gaining an 
understanding of their racial peculiarities and their 
social and political institutions. His quickness of 
perception and fullness of information, aided by his 
never-failing humor and off-hand narrative style, 
have combined to produce an uncommonly readable 
and instructive book of travels. 


THE BIDDY CLUB and How its Mem- 
tough 
ened and some tender-footed in the rug- 
ged way of housekeeping, grappled with 
the troublous Servant Question, to the 
great advantage of themselves, their 
servants, and, as they hope, of many 
others. By GrirFitH A. NICHOLAS. 
12mo, price $1.25, 


bers, wise and otherwise, some 


The troubles of the housekeeper were perhaps 
never treated in a fresher, more entertaining and 
more thoroughly practical way. The familiar and 
often piquant “experience meeting,” which it has 
been alleged takes place wherever two or three house- 
keepers are met together, is here developed into a 
ladies’ club, whose weekly discussions are cleverly 
reported for the present work. 

NOTES FOR BOYS (and their Fathers). 
On Morals, Mind, and Manners. By AN 
OLD Boy. 12mo, price, $1.00 

This is a book written by an English father for his 
own son. Itisasturdy book, full of honesty and man- 
liness, and of scorn for pretense and sham. It tries 
to show a boy how to grow into real manhood, how 
to make for himself a place in the world and at the 


same time in the respect and regard of those around 
him. 
THE STANDARD CANTATAS, Their 


Sturies, Their Music, and Their Com- 
posers. A Handbook. By GEORGE P 
UPTON. 12mo, yellow edges, price, 
$1.50; full gilt, #2 


“Like the ‘Standard Operas’ and the ‘Standard 
Oratorios,’ this voluine has been prepared for popu- 
lar use. It defines the 
muxic and the composer, not forgetting the Ameri- 
can names. The book deserves to be welcomed by 
all music-loving people.”—The Evangelist, New York. 


cantata and discusses the 


INSTITUTES OF CHLRISTIAN HIS- 
TORY. By the Right Rev. A. CLEVE- 


LAND Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western 
New York. 12mo, price, $1.50. 
“The student of sacred history will scarcely tind a 
more entertaining and instructive book thanthis vol 
ume of Bishop Coxe. Seldom has the subject 
in all its wide bearings been told so pointedly and 
pleasingly and concisely as in these eight lectures.” 

Inter-Ocean. 

SCIENCESKETCHES. By DAVIDSTARR 
JOURDAN, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Zoblogy aud President of the University 
of Indiana. Large 12mo, price, $1.50 


Large 


“The volume can be recommended as one of the 
best books on popular science published in recent 
years.”’—The Universalist. “it shows an uncommon 
facility in weaving matters of scientific knowledge 
into a form to interest the average intellicent reader 
and the student alike.”’—Times, Chicago. 


HIGHER GROUND. Hints Toward 
Settling the Labor Troubles. By Av- 
GUSTUS JACOBSON. 12mo, price, $1.00. 


“The work will commend itself to all readers who 
desire that the laboring masses may be well paid for 
their labor, and will at the same time give the capi- 
talists and moneyed men hints which may stand 
them for maxims in the future.”—The Occident. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


A new Compilation in Prose and Verse for 
every day in the year. 


Between the Lights. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 
Compiled and arranged 
By FANNY B. BATES. 
12mo, 440 pages. 
Beautifully printed and bound in orna- 
mentalcloth. $1.75. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH &CO., 
38 W. Twenty-third St.(So. side,) N. Y. 


*,* Sent by mail on recetpt of price. 


The publishers believe that for felicity and va- 
riety of selection the present work is an advance on 
many similar publications; while the departure 
from the common rule in such volumes of limiting 
each day's selection to a single page has made pos- 
sible the quotation of a very large number of 
poems in full. 


a R. M. LAMBIE, D> 

“*Manutacturer of Ail Kinds of “® 

BOOK HOLDERS. 
Send for Illustrated Cata 

The Most Perfect Dict’ ry Holder 
39 EAST 191TH ST., NEW YORK 
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END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 2% Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
owest rates 














P. T. BARNUM, THE 


We take great pleasure in announcing to our 


readers, and especially the young folks, that 
Mr. P. T. BARNUM, the great showman and 
every body’s friend, has consented to eontribute 
a story from his own pen to the columns of 
Tue New York FamiLy Story Paver. Read 
the following letter: 


Bridgeport, Nov. 18th, 1887. 

My Youne Frrexps,—J am now approaching 
the age of four-score years, and in the order of nat- 
ure cannot remain among youmuch longer. There 
are many lessons I have learned dur ing iny long life 
which cannot be impressed too strongly on the rising 
genere ation, 

All of you like stories, so I will tell you a story in 
which 1 can most forcibly teach these lessons and in 
culcate the virtues which every American boy can 
and shoidd possess, 

You will find ** My Pitucky Boy Tom” a lad 
whom you willlike, and you may be sure that the 
story of his adv nfures in India in search of euri 
osities which | have written for Tue FAMILY STORY 
PAPER will interest and thrill you, and make you 
feel, when you are through, that you would be glad 
to read a good deal more about him. 


Ever your friend, 


7 0 Gascim 


LaTER.—Since receiving the above letter from 


Mr. Barnum, his winter quarters at Bridgeport 


““MY PLUCKY BOY TOM” 





CLG 








GREAT SHOWMAN. 


were burned to the ground, and almost all his 
animal curiosities de stroyed. On the day fol- 
lowing we received the following letter: 


Murray Hill Hotel, Nov. 21st, 1887. 
Editor New York Famity Story Parser: 
Please publish at once all the chapters of my 
story upto the point where Tom goes to India 
in search of curiosities for my show. I have 
just sent him the following cable: 


Tom Braprorp — Lucknow, India — Every 
single animal, except twenty-one elephants, a rhi- 
noceros, and a few other animals, de: stroyed by fire 
last night in Bridy par Employ a full band of 
expericnced hunters, and ship the rare st and wildest 
beasts to be found ins ludia as soon as captured, 

P. T. BARNUM. 
TOM’S ANSWER TO MR. BARNUM. 


Ur. P. T. Barnum, Murray Hill Hotel, N. Y. 
Caole received. Very sorry to hear of your great 
loss. India will be scoured, and the wildest and 





| fiercest animals ever seen in America will be exhibited 


in the Greatest Show on Earth, if’ our lives are not 
sacrificed in their cupture, 


TOM BRADFORD. 


A supplement containing thirteen chapters 
of Mr’ BaRNuM’s great story is presented to all 
readers of Tue New York Famity Story 
PAPER. Out to-day. THe FamiLty Story 
Paper is for sale by all newsdealers, or will be 
sent to any address four months for one dollar. 


IS PUBLISHED TO-DAY IN 
WYoBk, 





—~ bY oy -4- 
Q Giese’ \ and § 
NORMAN L. MUNRO, PUBLISHER, 24 and 26 Vindewaer Street, New York, 








We have just published a reproduction of MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING, 


“Christ Before Pilate,” 


The Original of which has been sold to Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, 


for over $100,000. 
EXACTLY LIKE 


81. Four copies for $3, 


Size, 21x28 inches, on Heavy Plate Paper. 


THE ORIGINAL IN 


We will send a copy of this notable picture by mail, postpaid, to any 
Sent securely packed in patent mailing tu 
good order, and to give perfect satisfaction or money will be refunded. 


TWENTY COLORS. 


st-office in the United States for 
es, and guaranteed to reach you in 


We Want Agent 


fi ee on application. Address, mentioning THE ma. 1. NT, 


libe ral terms. 
pare! mace. ween once shown. Agents can coin money 


every tow n and city to sell the picture, and oe vert 
It is something thatevery family wil 


Full description and Agents’ terms sent 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., PUBLISHERS, Springfield, Mass. 





THEY INTEREST AS WELL AS 
EDUCATE. 


Ask Your Bookseller to Show Them, 


TWELVE TIMES ONE, By Miss M. A. LaTH- 
BURY, ar tist-author of “Seven Little Maids,” “ Ring- 
a-Round-a- Rosy,” etc., etc, Fac-simile water-color 
drawings. 4to. boards, $1.75. 

WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1888, 
A series of Original Interesting Stories, Biographies, 
Natural History, Sketches, Poems, etc., etc., for the 
young. Illustrated with upward ‘of 500 original en- 
gravings, printed in colors. 4to, boards, $1.50. 


Christmas Catalogue now ready. 


WORTHINGTON 00., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, N.Y 





SEND for 2s Catale Beat ot, Books of 
ROBERT CA ER ROTHERS, 
430 p 41 New York, 


HARPER'S a> se 


HARPER'S Whikee™ = a. eececececed 
HARPFE Bs WEEK e eee 
HARPER'S BAZA ke pe 


HARPER 4 roUNG ‘PEOPLE 
2” HARPER'S CATALOGUE awit be 
on receipt of nine ¢ 


WARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE XW. Y. 
even RMON PAPER. 


AMPLES and PRICES mailed on egetigntien. 
Joun C, HESS, Stationer ap Printer, 
4201 ibrary Street, Philadelphia, 


ALDEN & 
NEWSPAPER 
6S West Third 





FAX O N, 
VERTISING AGENTS. 
treet, Cincinnati, 0 








New Holiday Books. 


Come Ye Apart. Daily morning 

readings in the life of Christ. By J. 

Wes MEG Bp tsncscinc egos battens cs $1 50 
Cross Corners. By Anna B, War- 

igs tc avesadesoeddilasians 1 50 
Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. J. 

M. Drinkwater Conklin. 
The Crisis of Missions, By Rev. 

A. T. Pierson, D.D. Sixth thousand. 1 25 
Come and Go Family Text- 


NN ie toa cxnna cae naman eee . 2 00 
The Marshall Library. 12 vols. 4 00 
The Power Library. 10 vols........ 4 00 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


ROME 


A superb quarto, contain- 
ing 72 full-page engravings, 
and nearly 200 smaller cuts 
in the text, illustrative of all 
the remarkable features of the 
Imperial City—its Ruins, its 
Palaces, its Sculpture, its 
Paintings, its Churches—af- 
fording a comprehensive and 
accurate presentation of this 
wonder of the world. A choice 
holiday gift. 


The Text by FRANCIS WEY. 





Large quarto, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
side and back. Price, $10.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


For Newspapers 

and Magazines, 
Send for our Catalogue of prices for 18S8, Just 
Issued and freeto any address. [2 Foreign 1 pe- 


riodicals cheaper than ever before. We charge per 
year, for 












Illustrated London News or Graphic..$7.75 
Spectator or Saturday Review.......... 6.90 
Panch, with Almanack...... ............ 3.40 
Kevue des Deux Mondes................... 12.00 
1, tihustration ............. -- 9.00 
Monde _Illustre.. eee - 6.00 
eber Land und Meer. 3.50 
Iltustrirte Lotpaiger 2 7.00 
Fliegende niki iahided ip sentk 3.20 
Fresenius’ Zeitse brift, Bi-month 4.00 
and others in proportion. 
Catalogue gives rates for nearly three thousand 


publications, American English, French 


andGerman, 
A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
DD., late Dean of Westminster. A new 
large-paper edition in three volumes, 
the number limited to 600 copies. 


While strictly following the author’s arrange- 
ment, this edition will be issued in three volumes 
instead of one. In mechanical execution it will 
surpass the English edition, and be found much 
more convenient for reading or reference. The 
price of the three volumes will be only about 
one-fifth more than the London copy, in one 
volume. 


In addition to the illustrations in the English 
edition, each of these volumes will contain a 
frontispiece etching. 


This large-paper edition will not exceed Six 
HUNDRED copies for sale. Each copy will be 
numbered, and registered when sold. 


Bound in half cloth, $7.50; half calf, $12.50. 


The publishers reserve the right to advance the 
price on the last 150 copies. 


38 West 23d St., New York. 





A Beautiful and Instructive 


HOLIDAY GIFT, 
Lightsof Two Centuries 


(Biographies of the Master Spirits in 
Science, Art and Literature, with 50 por- 
traits), 

By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

600 pp. Sve. $1.75. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers, New York and Chicago, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


0 Little Town of Bethlehem. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN, 
By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
Quarto. Beautifully Illustrated. $1.00. 
ENOCH ARDEN. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


With original illustrations, the Artist having visited 
tne Isle of Wight, where the scene of this great 
poem is laid, for the express purpose of taking 
sketches on the spot. Quarto, % pages, cloth, 


Mi ccsseepcpicscen  Suncdeteccivwesseiedevecsonss $6.00 
Japanese calf, antique design, limp..... .... 7A 
Best tree calf Or MOTOCCO. ..........cseceeeees Ry 


“One of the loveliest books of the season. ° 
The figures are unusually strong and original. 
The book may truly count among the most artistic of 
the year.”’— Publishers’ Weekly. 


“Every lover of poetry is familiar with this exqui- 
sitel a poem, and there are many who place 
it highest and first among the works of the author, 

~ guint elegance the volume equals any of 
the specially prepared holiday books of the year.”— 
Evening Transcript. 





POEMS BY GEO, MACDONALD, LL.D. 
SELECTED FROM HIS WORKS. 
BY V. D. S. AND C. F. 
16mo, 224 pages, with Portrait, $1.25. 


Atintervals between 1855 and 1868 four volumes of 
his poetry were published in England, ,~4 En 
readers have had scant opportunity of becoming ac- 

——- with his verse. It was thought, ‘therefore, 

ata volume which should ‘include his best work, 
cad collect for the first time the charming poems 
scattered through the novels, would be welcome to 
many.—({From Introduction, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on pele of the prices by the Publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


_31 West 23d Street New York. | 
THE 


Holiday Wide Awake 


surpasses all previous achievements. 
Very large and full of riches. 96 
pages; sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


ARTISTS 

W L Taylor 

Heywood Hardy 

F H Lungren 

Warwick Brookes 
and others 


Howard Pyie 
George Wharton Edwards 
Edmund H Garrett 
Willian T Smedley 
L. B Humphrey 

WRITERS 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, a lofty poem. 
Andrew Lang, a humorous ballad 
H. Rider Haggard, a book in itself. 
Sidney Luska begins a story. 
Jessie Benton Frémont begins a story. 
Mrs. Sherwood,a practical story in social life. 
Mary E. Wilkins, a delicious extravaganza. 
Emma Sherwood Chester, a tale of magic. 
Louise Imogen Guiney, the bringing-up of puppies. 
A. H. Leonowens, a tale of Asiatic experience. 
Oscar Fay Adauts, old tales and romances, Homer, 
T. Letherbrow, famous pictures of child-life. 
Olive Risley Seward, experiences with animals. 
Charlotte M. Vail, a Christmas Tree story. 

And others. 


This number begins the volume. 
$2.40 a year: 

We publish also four other midgaigiiies: 
Babyland, 50 cents a year; Our Little Men 
and Women, 31; Pansy, $1; Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Journal, $1. Sample copies 
of all will be sent for 15 cents; or atty ote 
for 5 cents. 

D LOTHROP COMPANY Boston 

Primer Prospectus, and Book Buyer’s 
Guide sent free on request. 





Anson D.F. Randolph & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, RETAIL BOOKSELL- 


ERS AND STATIONERS, 


In addition to their own publica- 
tions, have for salealarge collection 
of Books in the various depart- 
ments of Standard Literature. The 
Current publications, American 
and English, are received as soon 
as issued. They also make a spe- 
cialty of Religious Books and Books 
for the young. 

Orders by mail for Books or Sta- 
tionery will have prompt attention. 


38 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
(SO. SIDE), N. ¥. 


=x oe 





“They who are familiar with Mr. Roe’s works 
will probably need no urging to peruse this 
book, but to those who have not made their 
acquaintance, we can heartily say they cannot 
do better than to begin with ‘The Earth Trem- 
bled.’ ”—The Epoch. 


The Earth Trembled. 


BY EDWARD P. ROE. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The characters are well drawn, the descrip- 
tions finely written, and the whole plot and con- 
struction of the story are admirable.”’—Tele- 


graph, Shefield, England. 





HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


AND 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Illustrations and 5 Colored Plates. 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 

In every home where children abound 
there is usually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for ‘children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or ‘‘ children’s 
classics,.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars, Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, etc., etc., costing several dollars 
more, And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought which 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between its 
covers the cream of all books named above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 


else which could possibly be of service or of 


interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle. It is impossible 


to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the tontenta of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publishe* will be glad to 


send further information to aii who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
a very costly one to make, and yet it is 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere. 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, forthough it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated as the “ sovereigns of its Hearts 
and Homes.’’ 
t2# Special Circulars on Application to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
$05 Broadway, N. Y. 


NORRISTOWN WEEKLY HERALD 


Richt large pages of nee AneoUs poadine. Evie. 

single subscription: ie Waddie ar. Clubs of ten, $1.00 
year. To agents, $1.00. Address MORGAN kw tees 
lorristow n, . Penn. 


Gorgeous Holiday Catalogue free. Send for a 
McHALE, ROHDE & CO ,7 and 9 Courtiandt St.. N.Y. 





EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS, —ax‘"ica 


AND FOREIGN, 
Prompt thy qeovites for Families, Schooia.0 Jolleges 
mcpere suppited w} with position: 
Cire valats C free to Parents. 
Sct = Property refited and sold. 
901 and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
IW SCHEMERHORN & Co. 7 East lth Street, N. Y. 


| ARDEEN’S SPOCHOeL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, §& N. y be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to ‘aform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.O.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








wan TED, AGENTS, EU. 


2 to 88 a pe, Samples n worth $1. <2. FREE 
Sb! zines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster: safetvRein HolderCo.,Holly, Mich 





100, FRE. PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 

T to men canvassers for Dr. =cott’s 
ptt iesttin Belts, Brushes, etc. lady 
agents wanted for Electric Corsets. Quick sales. Write 
at once for terms. Dr. Scott, #42 Broadway N 


AGENTS WANTED 
MEE OR WOMEN. Something entirely new and 
lete yy Sure sales and large profits. 
Send stamp for ful es tion and terms, 
- RIDER, Racine, Wis 


MUSIC. 


The BestXmas Music! 


Dr. DOANE'S NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA: 


Waiting for Santa Claus. {{7 
Merry Songs, Interesting Dialogue, Splendid effects. 
Can be given by any School after Four Re- 
hearsals, Sent on mn receipt of 25 cents, 


Dr. LOWRY’S NEW W CHRISTMAS SERVICE: 
fost appropriate 
The True Light. Seti teRr°Btiec. 
tions. new and melodious Songs, admirably arrang- 
ed and adapted for celebrating christmas times, on 
Sunday, or any other day 
Sent for Cents; $4 p Sa per 100 copies. 


Christmas Annual No. 18, Zanes’ 


« collection of 
the best authors. Furnishes an abundance 
of —— songs for the dy gacenne- 


Sent for 4 cents; $3 per 100, 

















ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, SERVICES and CAROLS issued 
in previous years can be furnished. A full Cata- 
logue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 I 76 E. Ninth 8t., N. Y 
81 Randolph St.» Chicago. 








NOVELLO’S 


ANTHEMS, HYMNS, AND CAROLS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 





CENTS 
*In the Beginning, G. B. Allen.................s-see0+ 5 
Christians be Joyful, Bach...........-sccesccessececes 8 
*While Shepherds Watched, W. T. Best 5 
Drop Down, ye Heavens, J. Barnby oe ® 
I, ie ME ntinc kc neh cheieseacdicadinstentenie 5 
*The Grace of God that Bringeth Salvation. J. 
SU ininsbsdieccketeecsuneocdnassnaniesineevadbeeos 5 
*Sing and Rejoice, J. Barnby..................0eeeeees 5 
*Behold, I Bring you Good Tidings, J. Barnby...... 6 
Behold, I Bring, Rev. E. V. Hall.................cee0es 
*Give the King thy Judgments, O Lord, A. H. 
bis an 000s ccceancctancguvcctutensne becndenaces 5 
Behold, [ Bring you Glad Tidings, Giovanni 
Seb arescsenceassenevenisaseh’ sbasevagesddenpwandia 5 


5 

*Let us Now go Even unto Bethlehem, J.T. Field.. 5 

Behold, a Star Appeareth, Niels W. Gade 
Sing, O, Daughter of Zion, H. Gadsby................ 

*Behold,! Bring you Good Tidings, Sir J. Goss..... 5 

*O Sing to God (Noel), Charles Gounod............... 5 
” - al For Female Voices, Chas. 





i] 
How Beautiful are the Feet (“ Messiah’’) Handel.... 6 
*Let us Now go Even Unto Bethlehem, E. J. 


lsd dantn ented ctecnovesvasensvcesecssccssceiet 5 
Sing, O Hea vems, MOMb..0..cccccccccccccccccscscevccses -10 
While all Things were in Quiet Silence, Sir G. A 

PE oc cv cestvcctnccnssocccescenegeesecsecesonss 5 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, the Ear! of 

MAP. cccccccccaccecccccsoscacccccosccose eccccccecccccoes 5 
Rejoice, O ye People, Mendelssohn...............0.+++ 5 
*Hallelujah! For unto us a Child is Born, W. H. 

MOU. os ccrccenovivccadtcccsedecesscnpoceces + ccéccve . 
*Sing unto the Lord, Vincent Novello................ 5 
Glory to God in the Highest, Pergolesi................ 5 
*Break Forth into Joy, T. Ridley Prentice........... 10 
*Behold, | Bring you Glad Tidings, C.W. Smith ... 5 
The Light hath Shined, E. Silas........ ......sseseeses 5 


*The Morning Stars Sang Together, Dr, Stainer....10 
*O Zion, that Bringeth Good Tidings, Dr. Stainer. 5 


*Thus Speaketh the Lord of Hosts, Dr. Stainer...... 5 
*The Angel Gabriel was sent from God, H. Smart. 5 
In the Beginning was the Word, E. H. Thorne...... 5 
Sing, O Heavens, B. Tours.............ssceeeeeeeereeee 5 
*This is the day which the Lord hath Made, J. 
TUPIO. ..cccccccccccccccssovccccssccocgcoscocessccosoose 





The Light hath Shined, C. G. Verrinder...... . 
Behold, 1 Bring you Glad Tidings, Vittoria......... 5 
*Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,Dr. 8.3. Wesley. 5 
*Glory be to God on High, Dr.S. 8. Wesley.......... 6 
Sing, O Heavens, A. C. Mackenzie 





There were shepherds, W. B. Gilbert................ 10 
*Anthems marked thus are to be had in Tonic Sol- 
ta, 5,6 and § cents each. 
Most of the above may also be had in Folio, 
Vocal Score, and Vocal Parts. 





HYMNS AND CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
of ae Love Forgotten, J. B.) } 
( hrkahons. ‘Awake, W. ii. Monk........ | Together 
—_ sine Herald 7 = Sing, J. 5 cents. 
Come Ail ¥e Faithful, J: Barnaby... J 
O Come All Ye Faithful. ou Melody... 
Approach All Ye vapetel. J . Barnby.. 
Christians, Awake, J. GOss8....-. .++++++ 
Hoek, L4 Hosts of 





Together 
5 cents. 





Cc nrist ‘Me Born, Charles —- 

Come, Ye Nations, G. Elvey............. 

Hark, the Herald Angels "sing. Men- 
deissh 








See the Morning Star, E. G. Monk...... 5 cents. 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing, Dr. lons 
There Were Whienerin es. « . . Cooper. 
Shades of Silent Night, 5. Gee........... 
Adeste peepee (9 Come alt Ye Fatth- 


f . Novello 
Now Join We ‘All with Holy Mirth, J. 
Stainer 


5 cents. 


5 cents. 








5 cents. 
J 


REDUCED PRICES, 1887. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


NEW AND OLD, 
The words edited by the 
REV. HENRY RAMSDEN BRAMLEY, M.A., 


The music edited by 


JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doo. 


First Series, paper COVEr..........-0+.-eeeeeeeeeeees 
* - cloth, gilt..... senncee 
Second Series, paper cover... 
= al cloth, gilt...... 
Third Series, paper cover.... neni 
i RR, Ge cc cesses csccvccccscceccces 
The words only, First, Second and Third series 





Illustrated Edition (First and Second Series), 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt.............. 250 
Library Edition. demy $vo, with Historical Pre- 


face, Roxburgh binding.. oes 
Separate numbers, Cach...........ssescesceveceeeees 





A selection from the above (24) for men’s 
voices, 75 cents. 


Ask for NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., 


129 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













r 7 

BOXES! 
ts for any Oc- 

arlor, sick-room and 


. 50 difterent gies at 


Send stamp for descriptive 














one Of the Most a ropriate 0 
casion. It should be ein © 





J.CHURCH&Ce., Music Publist 


Cinet tO 








Christmas Music for 1887. 


Send for our 8 page Christmas Circular— 
ree, 


ANTHEMS. 


Venite, (D) Sop. and Bass Solos and _ Quar, 


Venite,. (D) Ten. and Bass Solos and Quar. 
olde: 

Te Deum, (E Fiat) Solos and Quar +. Cho. 
e 

Te Deum, (B Fiat) Solos and M 4 
Te Deum, (E Fiat) Solos, Duet, “Trio and war. 


Te Deum, (ist D) Solos and Quar. or Cho. 


arren, 
Te Deum, (F) Solos, Duet, Trio and Guar. os or 


Jubilate, (ist D) Solos and Quar. OF oh Cho. 
Jubilate. (F) Solos, Duet and Quar. or Cho. 


eciseguasapaedgey 


Pease. 

Benedictus, @ Flat) Bass Sete, Tenor and 
ss Duet, and ...-Holden, 

Benedictus, ® “0 = ey = Sh ‘Quart... Wilson, 
Benedictus, Al viet Sep. and r. or 
peccnesedecocensbeeucteie olden. 
Christwas Carols--1887. 
Carol Ferth the Strain.............. Gilchrist, 


Praise We Now Our eerste! want: -Gitcnrist, 
Ring Oat Ye Bells se Cheerily... christ. 
The premised Mess 









SN ees k: 
Spent, Shout His Prais Danks, 
The Sweet Story of 0 8; 


~ 
= 
2 
? 
One oom 


le d 
as rape Bellis are Sweetly Ring- 
Weep rwevietonesissnsésahuncaagseetesesotiesiemn Danks, 


DANKS’ CANTICLES. 


(MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE.) 


For Quartet or Chorus Choirs and Choral 
Societies, By H. P, Danks, 


72 Pages of a, | ot ney = octavo form, 
Sov 


in Paper p00 


Price, 35 coe oes Mail, Prepaid. 
pe T Dozen by Express, not P 
NEW YORK; Published by. wm. ate POND 
& Co., 25 Union & 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


‘Schaus Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


Special attention is called te the superb 
collection of 


High-Class Paintings 


AND 














Water-Color Drawings. 





The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ Proof 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and 
Paris publications. 
Also a great variety of complete ARTISTIC BOXES 
for painting in oil, water-color and pastel. 








AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY RE- 
QUESTED. 


Artistic Presents of 





Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, cost- 
ing when framed from $5.00 
upward, 

An Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceiptof 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., London, 
and 20 East 16th Street, 
Union Square, New York. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘* Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 





‘*Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Rau- 
bicheck after C. R. Grant. 
*¢Colonial Days,’? by Jas. S. King 


after Percy Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and te 
be obtained of all Art Dealers, 


All of ‘*Kliackner’s Publications’ are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on 
Prints,”’ 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 





“Proofs and 
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Financial. 


M. CERNUSCHI. 


M. CERNUSCHI, the famous bi-metallist 
of Europe, has issued another paper, spe- 
<ially addressed to the people of the 
United States, in which he advocates the 
double standard of gold and silver as the 
true monetary theory for the world, and 
assumes that a change in prices, as com- 
puted and expressed in the terms of mon- 
ey has its main cause in the volume of 
metallic money in circulation, or in the 
value of silver as compared with that of 
gold. This assumption pervades the en- 
tire paper; and in this way he accounts for 
the fall of prices. There is not, as he as- 
sumes, money enough in the world to do 
the business of the world, especially since 
silver has been so largely demonetized, 
and gold has so generally become the sin- 
gle standard of value. The remedy is to 
remonetize silver and restore it to its for- 
mer position as a standard of value. This, 
in a word, is the substance of Mr. Cernus- 
chi’s recent paper on the silver question. 

The great difficulty with this paper, con- 
sidered logically, consists in the fact that 
M. Cernuschi’s fundamental assumption 
needs to be most materially qualified. So 
far as it is true that there has been a de- 
cline in prices, other causes besides the de- 
monetization of silver enter largely into 
explanation of this decline, and of these he 
takes no notice. The decline in the price 
of many articles may be explained by the 
greatly improved means for their pro- 
duction, by their greatly increased pro- 
duction, and by the wonderful reduction 
in the cost of their transportation from the 
place of production to that of consump 
tion. The effect of these causes is to cheap- 
en the cost of the articles and thus reduce 
their market price, without any reference 
to the volume of metallic money in the 
world. That these causes have acted is a 
fact familiar to any one who is conversant 
with the statistics of production for the 
last twenty years; and it is not a little 
singular that so acute athinker as M. 
Cernuschi should have failed to notice the 
fact. 

Moreover, the world is more and more 
getting into the habit of using substitutes 
for metallic money, as the bank check, 
the bill of exchange, etc, which, 
not money in the strict sense, neverthe- 
less perform all its functions for the pur- 
poses of trade, and have greatly altered 
the relations between the volume of met- 
allic money and that of the commodities 
bought and sold in the market. These sub- 
stitutes for money being the products of 
business, naturally increase as the volume 
of business increases, Their effect is to 
minimize the quantity of money actually 

needed and used in the transaction of busi- 
ness. They take its place and dispense 
with its direct use. This circumstance 
néeds to be carefully considered before one 
dogmatically affirms that the decline in 
prices in the cases in which it has actually 
occurred, is due to a lack of a sufficient 
amount of metallic money 
ness of the world. 

We do not, on the whole, see that Mr. 
Cernuschi has in his recent paper added 
much, if anything, to the argument for 
bi-metallism. His main assumption on 
this subject is far too sweeping for the 
truth, and fails to take into account the 
action of other causes than the volume of 
metallic money. He reasons too much 
like a mere theorist who has a dogma to 
support, rather than like a philosopher 
who is simply inquiring for the truth. 

- 


MR. THOMPSON’S PLAN. 


Mr. THOMPSON, the Vice-President of 
the Chase National Bank of this city, 
who, as he says, has studied the subject 
for years, has a plan for amending the 
National Banking Law,so as to provide 
as follows : 

1, That the national banks shall not be 
required to continue the deposit of Govern- 
ment bonds in the Treasury of the United 
States, as security for the currency issued 
to them, 

2. That they shall be permitted to ob- 
tain such currency from the Treasury De- 
partment at the rate of fifty per cent. on 
their paid-up capital. 


though 


to do the busi- 


8. That the currency issued to them 
shall have the character of a preferred 
“lien on the entire assets of the banks, in- 
cluding the individual liability of stock- 
holders, in cases of insolvency. 

4. That the proceeds of the internal 
revenue tax of one per cent. per annum 
on the circulation of national banks shall 
be held in the Treasury of the United 
States as a guaranty fund for the re- 
demption of any bank currency that may 
fail to be redeemed under the preferred 
arrangement. 

Mr. Thompson thinks that these amend- 
ments to the National Banking Law 
would ‘* make the national banking sys- 
tem a permanency, and give to the people 
acurrency as universally accredited at 
par as our present issue of bank notes.” 
His plan contemplates that the Govern- 
ment should, as at present, continue its 
guaranty of national bank notes, and reg- 
ulate the administration of the banks by 
substantially the same laws that are now 
in existence, except as thus amended. 
The system of central redemption at 
Washington and also the deposit of five 
per cent. for the purpose of such redemp- 
tion, and also the system of bank exam- 
inations, with all the existing regulations 
relating to the organization and manage- 
ment of banks, would continue in force. 
The amendments proposed simply dis- 
pense with the banking bond, as the se- 
curity for bank circulation, and provides 
a substitute therefor. 

The time will come when the Govern- 
ment will have paid its whole debt, and 
then the nationai banking system would 
collapse altogether, or Congress would 
have to provide some substitute for the 
bonds of the Government. The question, 
though not far distant in the future, is 
not one of immediate urgency; and yet 
it is near enough to call for thought as to 
what shall be done when it becomes a di- 
rect practical question. 


NEW YORE BANKS. 


Our city Banks seem to be steadily 
growing in strength and popularity. As 
at present managed they are regarded as 
among the safest and best institutions in 
the country. The large line of deposits, 
which they now carry, together with the 
better rates of interest which they have 
obtained, for months past, has greatly in- 
creased the investment demand for these 
stocks from our life and fire insurance 
companies, and from other conservative 
corporations. 

The market is firm for this class of 
securities, small amounts only being of- 
fered at firm and generally at advancing 
figures. The sales made are mostly in 
settlement of estates, which, by law, com- 
pel such sale at public auction. The fol- 
lowing immense figures will serve toshow 
our readers how these corporations are 
regarded by the business community. 
The deposits on four of the largest banks 
as shown in their last official report were: 

DG (ceintcemuakianetewun $21,240,900 
20,334,5 

Importers and Traders’.... 19,477,900 

Fourth National.......... 18,624,200 
All the other banks show nearly the same 
relative strength in proportion to cap- 
ital. The investment demand for city 
bank stocks from the interior of the 
country is now very large in the aggre- 
gate—much larger than the supply at cur- 
rent quotations. Holders expect. higher 
figures in January, when many collec- 
tions of capital in the shape of dividends 
will seek permanent investment. 


CERTIFIED CHECKS. 


JUDGE WALKER has, in the case of The 
First National Bank of Indianapolis v. 
Valentine Barr, just decided that, where 
the drawer of a check delivers it to the 
party in whose favor it is drawn in pay- 
ment of a debt, and such party presents 
it to the bank on which it is drawn, and, 
instead of receiving the money on it, gets 
it certified by the bank that it is ‘‘ good” 
for the amount of money named in it, 
and then retains the check for use and 
payment thereafter, the party in whose 
favor the check was drawn by such act 





releases the drawer from all legal liability 
on the check, and the bank becomes the 





only debtor to the holder. The rule thus 
laid down dees not, however, as the court 
held, apply where such certification is 
procured by the drawer of the check be- 
fore he uses it or delivers it to the payer. 


ee + a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As the year draws to a close the de- 
mand for loanable funds gradually in- 
creases and the money market naturally 
assumes a firmer tone. Notwithstanding 
the increased demand and the higher 
rates that loanable funds have command- 
ed, there has been no scarcity of money, 
so that borrowers with acceptable collate- 
ral have had no difficulty in securing their 
wants. The continued absorption of 
money throughout the South and West 
in the marketing of crops, still prevents 
the return of currency to this center, 
which with the manipulation that is ex- 
ercised, accounts to a certain extent for 
rates that now exist. There is no appre- 
hension of a stringency that will affect 
the progress of general business, in either 
the commercial or speculative depart- 
ments as there are resources that can be 
relied onin case of need. The payment 
of interest and dividends will release a 
largeamount of money ina few weeks, 
and should the rates of interest increase 
rapidly it will induce the banks to 
deposit bonds in order to secure further 
deposits of government money by the 
Treasury Department. Temporary em- 
barrassments may be brought about by 
manipulation, but with the prospects as 
they appear now, there is no probability 
of any occurrence taking place that will 
materially affect the condition of the 
market for all legitimate purposes. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 4@6 per 
cent., the bulk of the business transacted 
having been at 5@54 per cent. Commer- 
cial paper has ruled quiet, with light 
offerings. Local banks are doing nothing 
outside the accommodation of their regu- 
lar customers. First-class bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 6 per cent. discount, four months 
at 6@63, and good single-named paper at 
64@8. 

STOCE MARKET, 

The transactions of the stock market 
were somewhat unsettled in character 
throughout the week, and prices were on 
the decline in the early dealings, which 
was due to the action of the bear element 
in raiding the market, which met with 
but little resistance from the bulls, as they 
were in favor of a reaction that would 
prepare the way for an advance. At the 
close of the week there was a strong 
undertone developed, which was firmly 
maintained, and the bears in their efforts 
found it difficult to make much of an im- 
pression. The market was in the hands 
of the room-traders, and the fluctuations 
are attributable almost entirely to manip- 
ulation and the conspicuous absence of 
the public. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 
Bid. Asked 


America.......... 175 


Bid. Asked. 
105 
American Ex. 


Madison Square. ed 
12 Mechanics’. 








Bowery Nat.... Mercantile ... .. 147 155 
Butch’ 8 &Drov’ s. 16244 — |Merchants’..... 4144 145 
260 — |Merchants’ Ex...115 122 
Market........... Wi «1% 


169 |Mech’s& Trad’s..145 — 
ge. .200 Metropolitan .... 17 18 

i ovicecs “2800 3300 Nassau “14 

Central = dae 135 





New York.. 





Continental Ninth Nat’i.. Bb, 
y North America. .130 - 
North _River..... 130 - 
New York Co. ) -- 
. Y. Nat'l Ex... — 128 
Oriental..........1 _— 
Pacific 165 
Pheenix _ 
Park. 172 
Peoples _ 
ne Republic. 142 
Gallatin......... a — |Shoex Leather. — 150 
Germania........ 20 — |Second et pg6ee at - 
Garfield.......... 200 — |Seventh Ward...118 - 
Greenwich...... 4 — [State of N’wY ‘rk 117 
Hanover. — |St. Nicholas. . — 12% 
a Ad. 's & Trad’s. a 32 |Tradesmen’s.....1¢4 107 


5 t ta sand ey + 120 
Leather “Man’T.. :190 210 57 
Manhattan....... 159 «(169 


Un 
U nit’ ‘dStatesNat. ne _ 
U. S. BONDS, 





The dealings in government bonds were 
slow, there being but a light demand. 
Prices were steady, however, though sales 
were nominal. The following are the 


closing quotations: 
Bid. Asked. 


44s. 1891, Registered..... . ........... 10744 7% 
i DR, | ic | ccavenccon oat Wi Wik 
48, 197. Rewistered................ a 125 
SS 8 125 126 
Currency ts, 18¥5........... ee aa 119 ee 
Currency 68, 1896....... ......... 6 6: lx1bo 
Co ee 13hg 
lk a er 12 
I ME MN <adesscanesccsarscaome 127 





BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly starement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $818,675. The surplus now 
amounts to $5,845,725. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$1,138,700, a decrease in specie of $1,859,- 
300, an increase in legal tenders of $1,- 
565,200, an increase in deposits of $2,098,- 
300, and an increase in circulation of 
$8,200 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was quiet 
and very little changed. The posted rates 
for Sterling were unchanged at $4.82 for 
60-day bills, and $4.86 for demand. On 
Saturday actual business was done 
at $4.814@$4.824 for 60-day __ bills, 
$4.854@$4.854 for demand, $4.853@$4.86 
for cable transfers, and $4.804@$4.80} for 
commercial bills. There was very little 
done in Continental. Francs were quoted 
at 5.25@5.248 for long and 5.224@5.214 for 
short. Reichsmarks at 943@95 and 958@954, 
and Guilders at 40 and 404. 

DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. on the preferred 
stock and three per cent. on the common 
stock, payable December 24th. 

Tue Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
has declared a dividend of two and a half 
per cent., payable one-half in cash, Jan- 
uary 12th, and one-half in scrip bearing 
five per cent. interest. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
LTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


na... orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ned iestend, he Continent, Austra- 
d West Indies. 


Issue Commercial aud Travelers’ Credits 


ACP EIN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
SaTwaEy THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO.,, London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT | 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


_Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

BAskine HOUSEOR y CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


mand. 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Gente, syevi- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on m agit 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade phia. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita, Kansas, with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1,000,000, makes 
7 per cent, Gangstas First Mortgage 





(or 8 per cent. if weguecense?. upon improved farms 
and productive city prop the 
Famous Arkansas 
sas, All property foaned t upon is carefully examined. 
ll years experience and no loss to a single investor. 
Address for Circulars, H. W. LEWIS, Manager Home 
Omee Wichita, Kan., or Geo. F. Lewis, Lincoln, Na- 
tional Bank Building, New YorkC it y. 


~ 4+ of Southern Ka 


KANSAS ANVESTMEN? COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital et ‘tn Rsvverncsed ** $225,000. 00 

Devotes = a attention to negotiating First Mort- 
e Loans for Eastern Investors. 

Absolute “Safer sood Rates, 


ty. 
or references and ouster \ gi ry address, 
A. E. Ball, Pres’t. rrell, Vice-Pres’t. 


B. R. Wheeler, Sect. PT. Gannett Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
Topeka, Kan. 31 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
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THE WESTERN 
Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Putieme Cattell. . 5.0.05... <cccceces $500,000 00 
Additional Stockholders’ lia- 


Setanscastiigcbatsbacubonesaaeesn 500,000 00 
Total Guaranty.................- 1,000,000 00 


First Mortgage Loans 


AND 


Gold Debentures. 


This Company is prepared to offer the most conser- 
vative seven per cent. first mortgages and its own six 
= cent. Gold Debentures running ten and fifteen 

ears. 








8. O. THACHER, Pres. National Bank, Lawrence, 


resident. 
G. W. E. GRIFFITH, Pven. Merchants’ National Bank, 


Lawrence, V.P, and Gen. Manager. 
P. E. EMERY, 24 V ed e-President and Auditor. ° 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
OFFICES: 

Law pence, Fines. 

18 and 137 Broadway, NewYork. 

Tweddle Building, Albany. N. Y. 

102 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Full information, with list of directors, references, 
etc., furnished on application. 


H. PERKINS, Secretary. 


Another Railroad in Receivers’ Hands, 


More money lost by not asking for infor- 
mation; accurate and reliable information 
concerning corporations, especially Rail- 
road Companies, furnished by 


THE INVESTORS’ ACENCY, 
(M, L. SCUDDER, Jr., Prop.) 


240 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


We shall ultimately deliver copper in E urope ata a 
total cost of six cents per pound. 
E. D. Co., Ltd. 
“ With suitable ores substituted for flux, the profit 
on such ores might easily reduce the cost of smelting 
coxheath ores to nothing.” 


E. D. PETERS, Jr., M. E. 


7% Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


Eastern Development Co. Ltd. 


Interest payable in May and November at office of 
the American Loan & Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
These bonds cover all present and after acquired 


yopees & by virtue of special act of the legislature of 
ova Scotia. 


Liberal Stock Bonus given with Bonds. 
Prospectus mailed on application. 


CFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


96 Milk Street, Room 66, Boston, Mass, 
oO INVESTMENT 
6 to Baan BONDS 


. 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson&CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, | CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BA ANK 





DENVER. 


8% AND HALF PROFITS 
GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS. 


Denver. Colorado, a city with 100,000 people; finest 
ablic school buildings in America; 65 cnurches; $4,- 
,000 in new buildings this year. take woney for 
investment in C ity Real Estate, giving an Investment 
Contract whereby I agree to use my best judgment, 
buy at lowest price, atterd to all business connected 
therewith, take Title in Name of inv estor, sell to best 
advantage and return the investor the princ ipal with 
8 per cent. interest and half the profits. Fourteen 
years residence in Denver. Send for Investment Con- 
tract. References: Dun’sand Bradstreet’s Commercial 
Agencies. C. H. OLMSTED, lé4 Lawrence st., Den- 
ver, Colorado, Member of ‘Chamber of C ommerce, 
Board of Trade, and Real Estate Exchange. 


$* Guaranteed Mortgages 8 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 


Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, tn addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1,000 on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and large protits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2,750,019.69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $551, 364.48. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved ——— 
ocated in the best portions of lowa, Kansas, 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
tesidence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 338 Park Row ,N. ¥, 
Edward Forsythe. 703 Walnut Street. Phila. 





1% Cort D SS % 


(Semi-annually 5 and7 years.) 


ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on J % Farm Loans, and anso= 
lute satisfaction in every c*se. 84% lee on selected city prop- 
\ erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8,Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
10 own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


“=p'* Ness County Bank, e 
N.C. Merrit, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas. 


For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easterr 
40 WaTER ST., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Man. 
(Wil call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. } 





A. 8. HATCH & 00., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commissien at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
nargin,. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
JHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

ought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 

tects Purchasers and Mortgagees by a Permanent 

Guarantee Fund REQUIRED BY LAW 
DIRECTORS: 


A.L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Koppel, oe Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Counse 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. ‘af uintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
Schwarzwaelder, A 2. Wedemeyer, G. C, Clausen, 
James eaeen dons 'P. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St, (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


KANSAS CITY 
SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment. which will sotaen 
over 33 per cent. profits in less than one year. 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, ata great bargain, and are 
organizing a syndicate to handle it. We will plat and 
sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to make a net protit of 33 per cent. on every ool 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHARES $100.0 
KACH, The certificate is full paid, Anne 4 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest from 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
syndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 
tion for our services. Secure shares “at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
52:2 Wyandotte St,, Kansas City. 
_Refere neces: : The c ommerc ial | Agenci les, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fally Paid................. $1,000,000 





THIS ¢ OMT ANY TRANSACTS AGENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives Money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
M ARES NA eer we NTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
XEC ADMINIST RAT ATOR, GUAR- 
ey 
ALSO, AS DIAN TR! AND T RANSF ER AGENT 


An eutnarioes aypeiens for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fun 





ROWL AMD x. HAZARD, , President. 
GE meP ? HART, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM D. SNOW, Secretai 
SAM {ES 8S. THU RSTON. ’ 
DIRECTORS: 
GE ones H. POTTS, Toe 
JOH 


freasurer. 


ACE C. ANDREWS, 





I 
OHN I. BLA JOHN D. KIM 
kDW. F. BROW ‘NING PREDERIC A POTTS, 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN R 
GEORGE 8. HART ALEX ANDER G. BL ACK. 
WM. B. DINSMORE, REANK C: HOLLINS. 
ELIAS LEWIS, JR., THOMAS L. WATSO 
JULES ALDIGE, ELI aS Cc. iENEDICT, 
WILLIAM P. ANDERSON 


“THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


RST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, 45 hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent PSuaranteed. Also lv 
and 5 year 6 Per Cent pie t Debentures. 
kach Series of Debentures of $100. is secured by 
first mortgages for $106,000 (on land At. two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the prostersy ) 
held in trust 5! the American Loan and Trust Co 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our paid up Ca ital and 
Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION LLARS. 
Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their investments. New York Office, 137 Broadway, 
C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. Albany, N.Y. Ome,” Tweddle Building, 
BK. Y. B. Bull & Co., Agts. ton Office, 34 School a Fail 
MM. D. Brooks, Agt. Se nd Loe. Pamphlets, Forms and Ful 
information. i. PI INS, Seerctarye' LAWRENCE, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H,. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


4 SARI MORTGAGE 
“ARM 


z ANS 


< RAE INDIANA. Thisisthe best 

Corn and Wheat region in U. S. 323,000,000 bushels 
raised annually. ey have been settled nearly So 
years so chet, improvements are far advanced over new- 
r Sta Over 100 miles of railroad in each count - 








reside: Ww 
felluarkicularste 2. DICK INDON & CO. Rick- 
mond, Ind, 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, 38100,000. 


Issues 6 per ae. debentures ponsing ¢ 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first oeages on farms and city property 
in Kansas and Missouri, held in trust by the om 


hese bonds are absolutely the sa, fest and 
best investment. 0 fered. Also guaranteed mort- 
gages yielding ee 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payable semi-annually. 

OFFICES: 


No, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. | 


Jarvis-Conklin 
ones TRUST CO., 


ANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
$1 1,000,009; 


Rarplus, Liabil -1,000,00 
its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bc nds 500, 
$1 2000 verde’ ,000; r roaning ten y 4, to Trus- 


Estate worth 
three Ceaat Y oy Bt 5 of the loan, and held byt _ 
Mercantile Trese Company of New 

also by the entire paid-up capital nt 


000. 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PE 

JENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business ro 

erty and improved forms: in KANSAS and MISSO 

Call at oft ce or write for full particulars to 

JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST co., 
gow York Cuy, 239 renee ay. 
Providence ‘ustom House St. 

Philadelphia, Ps. ld South 4th St 
London, ngland, 9% Gresham St. 


) PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES 


pepotinted on pro 
loan. The best security” sy yi a “leu 
ments made jointly and larger aoe obtain- 
ed. Send for onr + Investment Pi 
Bank Bell & Eyster, SMITH & JACKSON 
a pees Paine & Lardner, Investment Agents, 
here Am. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Minn. 


4 Ss. CHICK Pres’t. w. J. ARDEPSOY, Camb. 
W. H. CHICK, WVice-Pres't._F. “N: CHICK ash 
W. F. SARGENT, 2d Ass’t a i 
mm AL nk of Kansas ¢ ity 

ital, $1,00 000. Surplus, $266,000. 

tT nis is the largest bank and does the largest busi- 

ness of any bank in this nae of the United States 

and receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 

chants, Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 
able terms. 


6% and 8¢ MORTGAGES — 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
_ St Paul, Minn, 














[TH EO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Sireet, Kausas City, Me, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 

















FARM LOANS 


SECUREOBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
a + — 


jo % 
‘ Two ve GOVERNMENT 


BONDS :: Interest payable Semi-Annually, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 12 
ears’ experience, and Never Lost a Dollar 
‘or any customer. Best of peqerenee Given a8 teasy, 
integrity, and financial standing. ou have money 
to loan, write us for circular and ard culars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., kers & Loan Ag’ts 


Renker ENE, Kans, 


apeaien we refer to ol W. A. Welsher, D.D.,. 

Box t Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly C halrman 

gw gee em Missionary Board, and Rev. J 
W Goodlin. ex-Secretary. } Yor' k, Pa 





T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old ear ace 

loan made is carefully cted by an expe- 
wr. Examiner sent from t) . r ce of the Company 
who is ni asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Comp: iuny before 
loan is approve Fifteen years’ experience; over 
a a negotiated (wit! hout loss) for Colleges, 
Sav 3 inearence Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 

ston @ ice. ongress Street,Geo. M. ao 
Puiladelpbie office, 713 Walnut Street, 
Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 





Mortgage Bank and Investment Co,, of Dak, 

At Ipswich, Dakota. Capital stock $500 000. Will issue 

time certiticates of deposit and allow 12 per cent. in- 

terest, and deposit farmers’ notes secured by mort- 

siding as collateral. Write for names of gentlemen re- 

sid anes — you for whom o" has made investments as 
E. A. MEARS, President. 


) and “One-half the 
0 Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money ip Real Estate and give contracts 
Take ttle“ agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when or 
can alized. We agree to return & 
aE, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half of au peal 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 


Re BEAD be NEW ooo 





AND CALIM ORNTA 


a INTEREST. 


CHAS. H. SMITH, Jacksonville, Fla., or O. 
ra GROSBY, Box i887, New York, 


{Can be netted on first-class 
city real estate. 





INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name of 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
ether one-half (44) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 15 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
te8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Iaterest Cow- 
pons collected. We have a very large list of pro: “a 4 

St. Paul and its environs. eferences: 
National Bank, st. Paul Trust Co., National fh 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING co. 


Cape stock, F Paid u $300,000 
Sense MORTGAGE 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


T% AND HALF PROFITS’ 











Interest able at 4th Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 

Guaran First Mortgages. ized” as 
Vader same supervision as the Savings 
Regularly Kxamined by the State Bank Commissioners. 
BecurityOo., Hartford, trustee. Sendforcircalar, — 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 

fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, a 
cent, ten-year debentures: “its own iE Ae 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 


Lean and Trust Co,., of New York. Abundant 
references. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
OS EE Cir wee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 200982, an4 Soup 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED #24 ered 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES a assessments looked after and 


~ on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
LOANS carefully negotiated. y 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


_ Entrance through the Bank 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


* KOTA AND MINNESOTA 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


snemee Valley Farms. Both princi- 
a, 





Pp 
Over 1,0 o. 000 loaned, six years’ Expe 


rience, rite for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, _—_—s Grand Forks, Dakota. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 








MORTGAGES. 
Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W.B. MEIKLE, 18 W 18 Wall St., New York. 
DIVIDENDS. 


(cago AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY) _ 
CO.—52 WALL ST. NEW YORK, 
November 29th, 1 

A dividend of ONE AND TH REE-QUAIHERS PER 
CENT. on the preferred stock, and THREE PER 
CENT. on the common stock of this compas will be 
paid at this office on Saturday, December 2 

Transfer books will close on Saturday, mber 
8d, at 12 o’clock noon, “ } reopes on yybecember 
Dece amber ' 28th, 1887. YKES, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 1HE DENV ER AND RIO GRANDE RAIL-?} 





have this nay declared a dividend of TWO 
AND ONE. HALF (2%) PER CENT. on the preferred 
capital stock. payable ‘om the twelfth day of Januar 
1888, of which one and one-quarter (144) per cent. wilh. 

paid in cash out of the net earnings of the compa- 
ny now in its an and the balance, one and 
one-quarter (144 r cent. in script_bearing 5 per 
cent. interest, 0 eemable at the pleasure of the 
company. 

Transfer books of the preferred stock will close for 
this purpose,on the thirtieth day of December inst., 
and reopen on the thirteenth day of 5 STs 1888. 

By order of the Board of Directo 

WM. WAGNER, Secretary. _ 


ye \ONSOLIDATED Gas COMPANY or NEW YORK, ) 
4 Irv big PLACE. 
New York, November 23d, 1897. _§ 
A DIVIDEND OF TWO ) PER CENT, ON THE 
Capital Stock of this ber Bh has this day been 
declared, payable Decembe to stockholders of 
record on November th, 1 
The transfer books will 5 ro at 3 P.M.on the 
_ day of November and be reopened on Deopmber 
6th. H. E, GAWTRY, 
Treasurer. 
ee ee 








ELECTION. 
HE BANK OF NEW YORK NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEw YORK, December Ist, 
1887.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
wil be held at the banking house, No 48 Wall Street, 
on Tuesday, January 10th, 1888. 
The polls will be open from 12 to 1 o’clock. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 8, 1887. 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE operations of wholesale buyers 
were only moderate in the market for dry 
goods during the past week, but a general 
feeling of confidence still prevails in all 
the departments of the trade as to the fu- 
ture activity and increase in the demand 
by theconsumer. The gradual hardening 
of prives that has occurred of late in the 
various lines of staple goods and the ab- 
sence of disturbing influences have done 
much to establish the present healthy con- 
dition of affairs. Most of the business of 
the week has been confined to such goods 
as are suitable for holiday purposes, for 
which there has been a very active de- 
mand. 
ple cotton goods and spring fabrics, such 
as ginghams, sateens and printed lawns, 
of which the leading makes are largely 
under the control of orders. The jobbing 
department of the trade has done a fair 
average business for the time of year in 


There was a fair business in sta- 


re-orders for seasonable goods that 
have been received by mail and 
wire. The tone of the market con- 


tinues firm and all desirable goods adapted 
to the coming season are stiffly held at 
current prices. In regard to collections, 
the reports are very favorable, notwith- 
standing the evidences of a more strin- 
gent money market between now and the 
first of the year. Merchants are meeting 
their obligations promptly and but little 
difficulty is experienced in securing dis- 
counts where the paper offered is good. 
Retailers are doing a lively business in 
the local market and a large quantity of 
goods is being absorbed by the consumer 
in addition to the line of holiday goods. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND 


GOODS, 


DRESS 


The demand for cotton goods was mod- 
erate among jobbers, but a liberal distri- 
bution was made on back orders. Prices 
remain very firm, because of the meager 
supply on hand, and owing to the fact 
that most of the mills hold unusually large 
orders for goods to be made. Leading 
corporation makes of brown dnils have 
been advanced and sheetings are exceed- 
ingly firm. Bleached goods are in steady 
demand, as are wide sheetings and cotton 
flannels, and corset jeans and sateens are 
in moderate request. Colored cottons, as 
denims, dyed duck, cottonades, cheviots, 
checks, stripes, plaids, etc., are moving 
steadily at firm prices, and agents report 
a fair business in white goods, quilts and 
scrims, Dress ginghams, cords, scotch 
zephyrs, seersuckers, chambrays and other 
wash dress goods continue in good de- 
mand and the most popular makes are 
largely sold ahead. Staple ginghams are 
doing well in some quarters, and leading 
standard makes are well sold upand firm 
in price. Dress goods were in irregular 
demand by package buyers, seasonable 
makes having ruled quiet; while very fair 
orders for spring worsteds and fancy cot- 
ton fabrics were recorded by some of the 
commission houses. The jobbing trade 
in this department was quiet, as a rule, 
but a fair distribution of ** jobs” was 
made by a few of the large houses, 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


An increased interest has been shown 
by clothiers during the past week in heavy 
weight goods, and considerable shopping 
has been done, but orders have been few, 
as the general feeling seems to be to hold 
back. There have been some orders given 
for heavy weight satinets, and some lines 
of staple and fancy dress goods for the 
spring, while the trade has been only 
moderate, There is very good reason 
for encouragement, as there is a very 
harmonious feeling existing with a favor- 
able prospect of an advance in values. 

There was a fair demand for cotton ho- 
siery at first hands, and spring underwear 
was in moderate request for later delivery. 
Wool hosiery was a trifle more active in 
some quarters, as were heavy shirts and 
drawers, but selections were mostly ofa 
hand-to-mouth character. Fancy knit 
woolens were in moderate request, 
with most relative activity in toboggan 
jackets and cape. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


» In the foreign goods department every- 
thing is quiet, except so far as such goods 
adapted to the holidays are concerned. 
Some lines of wool dress fabrics have 
shown improvement in sales, which has 
tended to tone the market. White and 
cream moire and faille silks and cheap 
quality satins sell fairly, as do also some 
popular tints in evening shades. The 
more staple character silks, satins, vel- 
vets, etc., are, however, in very limited 
demand. Ribbons find rather slow sale. 
Fashion does not appear to have settled 
upon any particular shades, styles, or 
widths, and the consequent uncertainty 
as to what the future may develop ope- 
rates to cause a very conservative course 
to be followed in placing orders. Laces 
are selling only to a moderate extent, but 
of some varities the purchases are slightly 
improved. The trade in housekeeping 
linens, handkerchiefs, etc., is mainly of a 
hand-to-mouth character and moderate 
all told. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past weekand since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,889,457 $1,357,008 
Thrown on market.... 1,622,729 1,413,842 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 113,488,942 107,168,850 
Tbrown on market.... 113,501,495 106,722,495 





READING NOTICES. 


HOWARD'S EXPERIENCES. 


THREE POINTS, AT THE END OF WHICH IS A 
MORAL, 


A Needful Lesson on the Subject of Economy. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LITERARY MEN TO CONSIDER. 


{From The Boston Herald.| 


I HAVE had one or two experiences and social en- 
counters yesterday and to-day, which prompt me to 
write a letter of advice to young men in general, and 
professional men in particular. [ will enumerate the 
points which, combined, make my text. First, a sub- 
scription paper was presented to me yesterday, the 
object being to raise money sufficient to buy a sew- 
ing machine for a woman, and to provide funds 
sufficient to insure the support of a family for the 
ensuing two months, during which time, the woman, 
a widow, hopes and expects to tind employment suffi- 
ciently remunerative to enable her to be independent 
ofthe world. The woman is the widow, and the 
family are the children of a man who worked side by 
side with me and my generation tifteen years, part of 
which time he was as well known in metropolitan 
journalism as any hard-working regular could be. 
The remainder of that time he was in poor health, 
consequently poor in pocket, and oftentimes in dis- 
tress for the common necessities of life for bimseif 
and his little family, 

That’s point number one. 

Night before last, I was the guest of the Clover 
Club in Philadelphia, an organization of bright, 
clever, industrious, successful journalists and their 
friends, comprising some of the ablest and most ac- 
complished literary men of Philadelphia. Part of 
the evening I talked with a gentleman who started 
life in a humble laborer’s hut on the line of an inte- 
rior Pennsylvania railroad, his earliest years being 
spent in carrying water for the workmen on the 
road. Thence he entered the employ of a banking 
tirm, where he ran errands, swept the floor, washed 
the windows and made himself generally useful. To- 
day he is a senior partner in one of the wealthiest 
houses in Pennsylvania, a triple millionaire and bu; 
two years older than myself. Part of the same even. 
ing I talked with a writer of distinction, who has en- 
joyed for ten yearsa more than handsome income, 
and has for twenty years been regarded as one of the 
clever men in journalism. During the conversation, 
born of areference of mine to the destitute condi- 
tion of the family of my dead friend in New York, he 
said: “ Well, if my present health continues, it will 
be some time before the subscription paper will be 
presented for my benetit; but if I were to die to-day, 
I deciare I don’t know what my family would do, 
for I spend all | make and am cramped at that.’ 
He and the successful banker are of the same age, of 
the same temperament so far as love of life is con- 
cerned, with the same spring of industry at work in 
their breasts; but the family of one will live in afflu- 
ence after his death; the family of the other—God 
help them! How will they live? 

And that makes point number two. 

I have just come over from Philadelphia, and in the 
wretehed apartment vouchsafed us by the Pullman 
managers, crowded to excess, dusty, dirty and un- 
comfortable. My companion was a clergyman ofthe 
Church of England. A trifling incident made us ac- 
quaintances, and in the course of our two hours and 
a half ride we became, as poor Garfield used to say, 
“quite chummy.” He told me that twenty-seven 
years ago, when a humble laborer in the vineyard 
of the Lord, he insured his life for the benefit of his 
wife, whom he had just married, for the modest sum 
of $2,000, and that he had paid regularly his premiums 
until six months ago, at which time the company 
failed, and he and his were left 


LITERALLY OUT IN THE COLD. 

At the age of sixty,it is a pecuniary impossibility 
for him to become insured in any responsible com- 
pany, and so, very far on the down hill of life, he ts 
compelled to struggle on, hoping to save a little some. 
thing to keep tne wolf from the door the second the 
breath leaves his body. 

And that is point number three. 

Now, the text I draw from these three incidents 
that came straight home to me within a very few 
hours, is the necessity laid upon industrious, well- 

ing men, of y, and some system of sav~ 








ing which will provide for their own latter years an 





easement from excessive labor and be a bar between 
poverty and di®ress to the families they must sooner 
or later leave behind them. I drew you a portrait,a 
few weeks back, of a once noted newspaper man, 
now little better than a tramp. I told you the sad 
story of the rise, progress, illness, destitution, and 
hospital death of another. who, in his time, filled with 
entire satisfaction the highest chairs in journalism. 
Ican tind in the ranks of the ministry and writers 
not scores alone, but hundreds of worthy, industrious, 
respectable old men, the flames of whose fire have 
long since died away, but whose necessities remain, 
and who are compelled by hunger, by thirst, by na- 
kedness of themselves and those dependent upon 
them, to hang upop the edges of this busy world in 
the vain hope that their feeble scratch may obtain for 
them that which in other days their vigorous blows 
secured in greatabundance. I am nota very practi- 
cal man, and itis no easy task to make suggestions 
that will meet with general favor, but after a careful 
study of the situation I have come to the conclusion 
that there are two ways in which men who make 
money as rapidly as successful writers do, and who 
receive such comfortable compensation asthe average 
clergymen get, may provide, to a certain extent, for 
their own future, and tolerably well also for those 
whose comfort and ease and security are dearer to 
them than life itself. The first plan is the ordinary 
savings bank. I don’t intend to render myself liable 
to hypercritical misjudgment in talking about rum 
and tobacco, but the fact of the business is that thou- 
sands of men spend $2U0 or $200 every year on rum 
and tobacco, and I ran across, by a singular coinci- 
dence, this very morning, a calculation which shows 
how little things count up, which I give you. 


Three drinks per day, at ten cents each, for 


Goce vtteckdin ceasiosnge bens eandaedin $109 5D 
Three cigars per day, at ten cents each, for 
IE ciicvinianctandbteribtareimaniai 109 
One spree per year, ranging from $10 to $30 
each, average at least................06. ove 20 00 
0 eee $239 U0 


Call it $200. This sum per annum, between 
the ages of twenty-one, when a man enters 
upon active life, and fifty, when his busi- 
ness and family are, or should be, estab- 
eee 


By the process of compounding on the original sum 
as practiced by the savings banks, where the money 
squandered might have been deposited, this sum 
when the man attains the age of fifty years, would 
amount to ten thousand and some hundred dollars. 
Now, without taking the rum and tobacco business 
into account at all, it surely ought not to annoy the 
average writer to put away the $4 a week, which is all 
that isnecessary tosecure this result at the age of fifty 
years, without any temperance lecture, without any 
nicotine suggestion, but on the common-sense view, 
isn’t it the duty of every man to put away some- 
thing every week, so that when he reaches the turn- 
ing point of fifty years he will be at least so far inde- 
pendent that if a rainy day, a rainy month ora rainy 
year comes upon him and his he will not be 

DEPENDENT UPON CHARITY, 
but can take at his own expense needed rest, which 
may insure him years of useful occupation there- 
after? The other way in which men can look out for 
themselves in their later life and for their families 
thereafter, is divided into two views of life insurance, 
one of which provides for the payment of a certain 
sum of money to the man himself when he shail 
have attained acertain period of life, and isalso pay- 
able at his death, whenever that may occur, and the 
other is the simple ordinary life insurance plan. 
Peter Cooper once told me that he never allowed a 
day to pass without saving something—no matter how 
small the compensation made, he always put away 
something. Now there are not many Peter Coopers, 
and there are not many whoare able to resist daily 
temptation to spend all they make, nor many who, 
for the sake of the comfort of their families here- 
after, are strong enough mentally to deny them luxu- 
ries to-day; and for that reason—and I judge a ma- 
jority of my readers by myself—I favor for all liter- 
ary men, whether clergymen or authors or newspa- 
per writers, this system of provision for the future, 
which, under the benign laws of the present day and 
generation, is hedged about by statutory provisions 
which the most expert and ingeniovs minds here find 
it difficult to evade. The experience of New Yorkers 
makes many men timid. We have had a series of 
the most infernal scalawags and rascals in life in- 
surance that ever went unwhipped of justice. 
We have had some equally corrupt men who 
to-day wear stripes in Sing Sing and break 
stones in Auburn; but the great bulk of life in- 


surance swindlers who have cheated the living out 
of their earnings, have defrauded widows and or- 
phans of their rights, snap their fingers in the public 
face and enjoy to-day with perfect impunity the plun- 
der they impudently stole. At one time we had here 
in the bands of receivers no less than eight large in- 
surance companies, whose assets were millions of dol- 
lars, but whose liabilities were many millions greater. 
Between speculating presidents, defrauding treasurers 
and scalawag managers, policy-holders had a hard 
time of it; but when the evil became so widespread 
as to affect nearly every family in the State, the 
Legislature took hold of matters, and the courts were 
compelled to mete justice to such of the scoundrels 
as were technicaily as well as flagrantly guilty of law 
breaking, and now the atmosphere is tolerably clear. 
There have been for many years several institutions, 
however, in which the public might feel entire con- 
fidence, and with good reason. For instance, among 
institutions which are far beyond the power of puff- 
ery, and need no adulation, but stand upor substan- 
tial basis, like the mountains of the far West, are the 
Mutual Life of New York, the New England Mutual 
of Boston, the Mutual Benefit of Newark, and one or 
two of the great Northwestern companies, whose 
names will readily occur to people familiar with that 
line of work. These companies, in the hands of the 
best men in the community, men of character as well 
as reputation, are trustees for the future of hundreds 
of thousands of families, and it seems to me that in 
these days of peculation, speculation and disaster of 
various kinds, it behooves us who are laborers for our 
daily bread to begin to think a little about the future. 
Iam very sure! don’t wantten years from now to 
have a subscription paper passed around “to help 
poor old Howard,” or, if unhappily I should be caught 
by fire or flood and whisked unexpectedly beyond the 
border line of life into the dark region of the un- 
known, to have, in addition to resolutions of con- 
dolence, the necessity forced upon my brothers of the 
press to raise a few hundred dollars to pay for house 
rent and buy sewing machines, flour and flannel 


SKIRTS FOR MY CHILDREN. 


I may be pardoned here for calling attention to a 
system of so-called co-operative life insurance which 





has come into vogue, and attracts many persons by 
the cheapness with which insurance payable after 
death can be had. We tried to do something of that 
kind here among the writers; but, with a lofty spirit 
of disregard for all sound principles which should 
govern such business, no provision was made for the 
accumulation of assets to guarantee the fulfillment 
of our contracts to meet these obligations as they 
might occur, and our sole reliance was upon assess- 
ments to be made upon surviving members. Now, 
that’s all very well for the first few fellows who die. 
This, mind you, is a kind of saving that the man has 
to die to win in, and in no way takes hold of his own 
future comfort. I joined several of these associa- 
tions, and for a while all our assessments were 
promptly paid, and we did a great deal of good to 
others, but the condition of no one of the associations 
which I entered is such as toshow me any great 
evidence that my claim, which would be rather 
large, would or ever could be met. Take a class of 
250 men, each one of whom agrees to pay $10 at the 
death of any one. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the assessments would be met for the first fifty or 
sixty deaths, although that is stretching the point 
somewhat, but who is there among all the 250 suffi- 
ciently interested in the matter to keep up the class 
to its fullnumber? Because if, in an organization of 
250 men ten were to die in any specified period, the 
levy could be met by 240 only, and unless there were 
some one to Canvass amoung people of the same occu- 
pation, and appreximately the same age, so as to keep 
the full number, 250, up, don’t you see that after a 
while the net result would be very small, and by the 
time my death notice appeared in the columns of our 
esteemed contemporaries there might not be more 
than seventy-five of the 250 left,so that land mine 
would very decidedly be left. And what is true of 
these professional associations | greatly fear is true 
of the half-dozen co-operative associations which are 
advertised throughout the country with much high- 
flown eloquence, and ho!d out inducements very flat- 
tering, but it seems to me very specious, As an in- 
dividual I was induced to drop out of two of these 
associations, in each of which I had a $10,000 policy, 
on each of which I had paid several death assess- 
ments, because a decision of the Supreme Court of 
this State imparted some very important and start- 
ling information, convincing me that | had very care- 
lessly assumed obligations which no prudent man 
would do. The practical effect of this decision is to 
make each of the members of the association a gener- 
al partner in the business of ‘nsurance, holding him 
liable to the extent of his pecuniary ability to respond 
to all obligations which may ovcur during his mem- 
bership. A case in point was made bya member 
who, after paying two assessments, was notified of 
four others which he refused to pay, he claiming 
that his refusal to pay was equivalentto his with- 
drawal from the association. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the court decided that while the neglect to pay 
an assessment in fact canceled the membership of 
the delinquent, yet he was liable for all the assess- 
ments previously made, and also for all losses happen- 
ing prior to the time when he ceased to be a member, 
although no assessment had then been made; and when 
an action was brought by the attorney-general, judg- 
ment was given against him for the amount of the as- 
sessments, together with interest from the day they 
were imposed. Well, that settled 
THE CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS 

with me, and it ought to settle it for all intelligent 
men who join hands honestly and earnestly with sev- 
eral hundred others in an agreement to stand by each 
other in the hour of death, because each man is re- 
sponsible to the extent of his pecuniary ability for 
all obligations which may accrue during his mem- 
bership, no matter whether the others pay anything 
or not. In other words, if a man has anything he can 
be compelled to pay up for others, as well as for him- 
self, according to this decision of our Supreme Court. 
So I have concluded, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, totry the savings bank business. But in view 
of the factthat I am approaching a perio. in life 
where rest would at least do me no harm, | have ar 
ranged for two kinds of life policies, one to be paid to 
my heirs when I die, and one to be turned over to me 
when I arrive at a specified age, or payable to my 
heirs in case I die before that period is reached. In 
view of the multitudinosity of cases brought before 
my eyes every day, in view of the subscription papers 
rammed under our noses every month, in view 
of the uncertainty of life and the equal uncertainty 
of death, don’t you agree with me that it is a good 
scheme to makesome kind of preparation for the fu- 
ture in this world? I can find you in Boston to-mor- 
row a hundred dominies urging you to make provis- 
ion for the world to come, and I bet a hat I will be 
the only one who goes before the young men and mid- 
dle-aged men of Boston to-morrow urging them to 
make preparation for the life that is. First, make up 
your mind what you ean afford to pay; second, select 
some one of the great mutuals of the day, go direct 
to the agent and say: “Here, I have got so much 
money; 1am so many years old; what will you agree 
to pay me in retirn for the use of it, at the expiration 
of ten or fifteen years?” according to your probable 
needs. If youcannotdo any better, make arrange- 
ments for $5,000; but I tell you when a man reaches 
the age of fifty-five or sixty a little check for $10,000, 
signed by a competent anthority, is a very welcome 
and delightful addition to the modest stipend he 
draws from the treasury of his church, or the weekly 
salary paid him by the cashier of the journal for 
which he writes. Mr. William Orton, formerly pres- 
ident of the Western Union Telegraph Company, died 
thinking he was worth a great deal of money, but if it 
hadn't been for this precise provision his family 
wouldn’t have had a dollar. All that Horace Gree- 
ley’s family had to live on for a long time, while his 
property was unproductive, was the money received 
from this source. There is no use talking about it. 
We are very valuable members of society while we 
are alive, and people of mark, but the moment we 
lose our grip we become a nuisance, if living, and our 
families a burden upon our friends, if dead. I can 
imagine thecheerful smile that illuminates the coun- 
tenance of the average reader as he puffs acigar and 
sniffs at this advice, but I can’t help that. I feelitisa 
duty that every man who has the ear of his fellows 
owes to his brother workers, and, whatever may be 
the effect, I, at least, have done my duty by you, as I 
intend to do it by myself. sin HOWARD. 

THe Rochester Lamp has a larger sale than all 
other lam added together. 1201 Broadway, near 
2th St., 25 Warren St., New York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., sole owners.— Exchange. 





THE San Francisco Weekly Chronicle may be com- 
mendes to every one interested in California as a 
Pe ey repiete with information about the 

iden State. Itisthe leading ” per of the Pacific 
coast and takes a peculiar pride in keeping the inter- 
ests of all that section prominently before the world. 
For that reason it is Infinitely preferable to any local 
paper. By mail $1.50 per year; 75 cts, for 6 months,— 
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CORRECTION. 


MESSRS. F. A. STOKES & BROTHER, of 182 Fifth 
Avenue, had, in our last week’s issue, a two-column 
advertisement of new and attractive Christmas gilts. 
They desired to callthe attention of our readers to 
the fact that they had a great variety of Christmas 

ifts, ranging in value from tifty cents to one hundred 
Soll lars, but an error of our proof-reader made them 
ong om rifty cents to one dollar. 

e dasire,in this connection, to say to our readers 
who may desire holiday gifts of intrinsic value that 
the advertisement of Messrs. I’. A. Stokes & Brother, 
ahove referred to, mentions many of great literary 
and artistic value, both in books, etchings and pic- 
tures. 


DR. ROD’T, NEW TON says: “I found DIGES- 
TYLIN an excellent aid in Atonic Dyspepsia. Doc- 
tors should prescribe it in preference to any other 
digestive remedy.” Sold by Druggists, $1 per bottle, 
or Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Manf’s, 83 John St., New 
York.—Christian at Work 





= 

Messrs. B. W. PAYNE & SONS, of Elmira, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the Eureka Safety Power, ask users 
of steam who wish steam power that shall be reason- 
ably safe from dangerons explosions, easily handled 
and moved, che aply repaired, and economical of 
fuel, to write t them for for their descriptive circular. 

$< $$$ 


THE GREAT ApANY. TEA COM- 


81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, whose advertise- 
ment pears in our columns, is the oldest, largest, 
best a nd most responsible tea house in the business. 
They have before the people of this country for 
the past thirty years, and to-day stand pre-eminent 
in the business of supplying consumers direct with 
PURE GOUDS ONLY. We advise all our patrons 

and friend to give their goods a trial, and we guaran- 
tee they will be more than pleased. ‘at the same time 
they will have a treat, enjoying a cup of good tea or 
coffee. We will state right here that the Great Ameri- 
can Tea Company will do everything that they 
promise; that ishow they have built up their repu- 
tation. In fact, they are headquarters in this coun- 
try for Teas and © offees, as they import direct, and 
thus save the profits of me middle men.— —Ez. 


A GREAT DRY- “GOODS HOUSE. 


THE increase in the amount of business done by 
the dry-goods merchants on Sixth Avenue is some- 
thing remarkable; ten years ago none of the large re- 
tall dry-geods houses that one now sees between Four- 
teenth and Twenty-third Streets were in existence; 
now, one is astonished to see the large and most ele. 

ant buildings devoted to the retail trade. The popu- 
Or ary-geets house of O’ Neill&Co which extends from 
Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets on Sixth Avenue, 
is now one of the largest dry goods establishments in 
the city, and a visit to this immense emporium is 
time most profitably spent to intending purchasers. 
Part of the new structure has been recently throwp 
open to the public and work is being pushed on 
the remaining portion. One always can ob- 
tain great bargains at O’Neill’s—for instance, 
this week Holiday presents of all descriptions are 
offered at most reasonable prices; also fine telt hats, 
all colors, and in the most fashionable shapes; um- 

brellas, jackets, wra English seal-plush cloaks. 
seal garments of all desc iptions, plaghes, velvets and 
silks, black goods and cloakings, hosiery and under- 
wear, upholstery goods and curtains; in fact, every- 
thing that one wants may be obtained at O’Neill’s. If 
it is impossible to call in person it may be added that 
orders by mail will be promptly attended to. THE 
INDEPENDENT has had business relations with 
Messrs. H. O’ Neill & Company for years, and without 
hint or suggestion can cordially recommend them to 
the patronage of the public 


sen 





THE Va FARM MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


A SHORT time since an anonymous pamphlet was 
largely circulated throughout the country, reflecting 
upon the integrity of the Western Farm Mortgage 
Company, of Lawrence, Kansas. This pamphlet 
was followed up by articles of the same tenor in 
different newspapers East and West, and should have 
received the denunciation of every right-thinking 
business man, from the simple fact that the com- 
munications were of an anonymous nature. The 
Western Farm Mortgage Company, however, deter- 
mined to place themselves right before their custom- 
ers and the public. They, therefore, asked the 
presidents of all the banks in Lawrence, Kansas, to 
make a thorough examination of their affairs, which 

was done, and the Committee of Bank Presidents cer- 
titied over their own signatures that the concern was 
conducted upon strict business principles; that it had 
a large surplus over all liabilities, and was in ever 
way worthy of contidence. A proposition of a syndi- 

cate of capitalists headed by the presidents of two 
national banks was made to buy an interest in the 
business, which proposition was accepted. The Com- 
pany Was therefore reorganized as The Western Farm 
Mortgage Trust Co., with $500,000.00 capital paid up— 
taking in as stockholders some of the wealthiest and 
best business men inthe West. The result of the attack 
made upon the Company seems to have been that 
they have largely increased their facilities for doing 
a successful and profitable business. 
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Sabbath and Temperance. 
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SILKS. 


The Newest Colorings 


SILKS, SATINS AND VELVETS 


For Street and Evening Wear. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE, 


Moire Francais, 
STRIPED AND BROCADED MOIRE. 
Orepes and Gaze for Evening Wear. 





Proadway XK rob ét. 


NEW YORK. 





SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively. 





STERLING 


Whiting M’f’g Co., 
Silversmiths, 


UNION SQUARE AND 16TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Holiday Gifs. 


Attention is called to our 
latest productions suitable for 
WEDDING PRESENTS and 
to our CHRISTMAS NOVEL- 
TIES, 


will commend themselves 


now on exhibition, which 
for 
beauty of design and finish. 





R. BAIRD’ Ss CRANULES. 
A NEW PRINCIPLE OF CURE. 
PURELY Toenr ent. E. No matter what 

your com poet send for FUI.L-SiZED BOX. 

F | Postage Prepaid. Give symptoms of 

| FREE po Te Agents Wanted, 


Dr. BAIRD, 157 Ww. 23d St., N. Y. 








GOOD NEWS 









To LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin tht 
Powder, and secure S beantif 
wy Band or Moss Rose China 

a Set, ayaeer Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
. eae HE GuEAT ant For articulars address 


“= co., 
mend 33 4 Bt.. New York. 









IR. JARGHR'S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM C0 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 


THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” [S BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “ It*promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

t# Special attention, by competent persons In our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 

ist mailed on application. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


j 199 Broadway New York, 
BRANCH HOUSES (Western Union Building). 
itatadaiti ties ot vas, __366 Fulton 8t. Brooklyn 


ASK YOUR GROCER FUR 


HECKER’S 
SUPERLATIVE 
BRAND, 


A Perfect Flour 
FOR FAMILY USE, 
for making Bread and Buscuit by the use 
of yeast, and also Cake, Pastry, and Bis- 
cuit by the addition of Baking Powder, 
Eggs, ete. 








O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave. 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


OLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Useful and Ornamental. 





WRAPS, JACKETS, 


SEAL CARMENTS, 
FURS AND FUR- “LINED CIRCULARS. 


Novelties in 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


POTTERY from the Great Manufactories of Europe. 


Brass Goods, Statuary, Mantel Ornaments, Lamps, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Dolls, Jewelry 
and Silverware. 


LEATHER GOODS an and an almost endless 
variety of Fancy Articles suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


at extremely low prices. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6TH AVE. 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


Upholstery 
GOODS. 


W.& J. a 


Call attention to their 
New Patterns of Silk 
Damasks, Brocatelies, Ta- 
pestries, Velours, etc. 
These goods are woven 
in soft, delicate colorings, 
so well adapted to the 
prevailing style of inte- 
rior decoration, and are 
offered at moderate prices. 
Also a varied assort- 
ment of Silk, Chenille, Ma- 
dras and Lace Curtains in 
rich and unique patterns. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


Special Sale of 


BLANKETS. 


RS WHITE BLANKE 


av PA lies COLORED NOrTL ED » SCARLET, 
GRAY ‘AND BROWN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
GRADE, QUALITY ANDSIZE. 


T 

SHALL OFFER THESE BLANKETS AT 
VERY LOW PRICES, ESPECIALLY THE FINE 
QUALITIES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


250 CANAL STEET, 
Between ye A and Center Street, 


NE w YORK. 


HORSE BLANKETS, 


FULL ASSORTMENT AT POPULAR PRICES. 

ALSO 300 FINE BLACK AND RED KERSEY 
BLANKETS —BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
STOCK. WE WILLSELL AT A SACRIPICE,. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 

etween Broadway and Centre St. 

Mrs. E. M. Van Brunt’s 


Dress Reform Parlors 


39 East 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue 






fil Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 
Women and Children. 


FALL AND WINTER 
Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Wool. Merino, White 
and Scarlet, in stock and 
made to order. 
Jersey-fitting Suits in the Im- 
ported Jaeger Yarn. 
Sole N. Y. Agent 
for 


Bates’ Waists 


Good Sense 
Waists, 
Corded W aists, 
Breakfast Corsets 
Dress and Stock- 

ing Supporters, 

Sanitary N kins, 
a Band: 


Corsets fo r Eq ues- 
triennes, 
Dr. Warner’s 
Health Corsets, @ 
Patterns for Dress 
Reform Under- | 
wear. 
Send for Drese 
Reform Quarterly, B 
mathd free. Or- — 
ders by Mail a Spe- ® 


cialty. 
PRUCH ASING 
BUREAU. 


Weekly Market ‘nie. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, Dee. 34, 
COFFEE. 











1887.] 





TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Fine REE a 16 @75 
ee ee BP er baben 1 @0 
Young Hyson, M.  piboneie nae 14 @76 
Hyso: * ay stomeumathnael 14 @h0 
English MraeicGeats (on cnceckae 17 Qi 








| ane Standard..... ....... . 
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24 (1596) 
I okt osu cede cecotede can 6 5-16@654 
Extra C White ald win siaadis <tetie ae Bere or, 
Extra C Yellow.. Rete — 
it takes bacnhtcadawns -deebincahals 411-16@4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Fancy New Crop..........52 @iA 
ld C TOP. «+25 aes sees eeees 35 @si 
Porto. Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy .. 38 @A4l 
rroyo oo SY Fe ee @s4 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. a Rb bbl. (200 Ibs). ... $23 90 
Sea Coast No. 2 ° pee at -. 1625 


c od fish, boneless, 60 Ib. boxes, , 
Shredded, 1 ® Tins, b. A 





Halibut, lceland, smoked, 
Herring, Medium, sc aled. 
P tad 


PORK 
Pi ts vows gaeaven Sareeren $1450 @$1475 
SPR cas cewkskeeven “abe @ 13 00 
Clear PR Per i6 v0 @ 18 00 
Divs chasd nbakendewetas — @1600 
BEEF: 
OS 2 Pe rere 7 0 @ 9 00 
Packet, per bbl......... 80 @ 9 
Cut MEATS: ? 
Smoked Hams................ 12 @ 13 
= Shouldess. ...0.....00 —@ 7 
Dunesaen HOGS... ......2. cscece 6% 7% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............. —- @ 32 
Prime Creamery, tubs...................27 @ 3 
Choice ns ord tubs... cooeeeeed @ BD 
Western, orc aonnd to > good, t tubs........ 18 @ W@W 
Bakers’. ... wee em @ 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small........ .......++. @ 13% 
Fine State Factory. bss dinewaniusddacd<se ae 
English Dairy...... ow @ 19 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case.........— @A 2 
Pineapple. medium size. 4 in case. @3 40 
Schweitzer, American, # D...... .... 19 
LARD. 
Wooden patie, 20 Ibs., ® Dhésas’ sukpeensees 9% 
Tierces. .. “ 9 
Half bbls RES See ren 94 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs 04 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Pate at. 
highest grade 5 60 


Poe Roller Process, Minn. ‘Spring 
V heat, highest grade ‘ 5 60 
Minn, Spring Wheat, best grade ° - 5590 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat. . 5 3% 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. . 5 35 
Pastry White W heat...... iP 4 90 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process. . 5 00 
Wes 4 i cea enihs os th ad nawecie 4 90 


XX Family, C oe Winter Wheat.. 4 
XX Fane y Winter Wheat ’ 
Good Value, XX Family W inter Wheat..... 4 80 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine... ae ® 


Corn flour from Southern White ‘Corn.. 20 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls 475 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-B 

p’k’gs ‘ ’ 2 90 

GRAIN. 

WHEAT 

No. 1 Northern.. $-— @s— 

No. 2 Red , v2 @ — 92% 

No. 1 Hard jas - @ 
CORN: 

Ungraded sis ei @ 

No. 2, Mixed ‘ 6 @— & 

Ye sllow... ; : - @ 
OaTs 

No. I White @ — dl 

No. 2, White. 4a — 34 

No. r Mixed : @ 39 
BEANS: 

Mediums . @ 29 

ea ° @ 2320 

Marrows @ 255 
PEAS: 

Green, prime, ® bush @ 10 

MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 lbs : $— NKas— 1 00 
Shorts, 6) lbs % @ 100 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs % @ 1 10 
Sharps, fine . 1W @1b 
Rye Feed ° 8 @ 90 
Screenings ° 60 @ 80 
HAY ABD GERAN. 
Hay, No. 1, pe r 10 Ibs : % @ — 9 
Hay, No. 2, ; 8% & 85 
Hay, No. 3, = & 65 @ 7a 
Hay, Shipping ” ‘ @ — 60 
Hay, Clover . 4 @ 5O 
Hay, clover mix ‘d* ” ; : “wo @ 65 
Hay, salt @ — 
Straw, long 7 wees 75 @ 80 
Straw, short - becnddinuis wD @& — 55 
Straw, Oat - : 40 @ 45 
Straw, Wheat * ‘ 40 @ 45 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS, 
State gaa Penn., fresh laid sesceeed QQ 
Canada.. ae lb @2x% 
Western, fresh-laid . 2244@25 
Limed.... .. 1744@18 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. fair to choice...... 10 @l4 
Chickens, Phila..... SS 
Chickens, state and Western. 9 @ill 
Fowls. ’ - SSS, FT 
Ducks, perlb........ cnaceomebmetrn: “TF 
Geese, per Ib.. .-8 @W 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes. per bbl. we 
Sweet, per bbl a | 


0 @ 8 75 
Pumpkins, per 100.. exeewe « — @-— — 
Onions, Ked, per bbl. . 2530 @30 
Yellow per bbl...... +» 275 @80 
Russia Turnips,per bbl...  eee)« «68H OO 
Cabbage, per 100.. ee .... 60 @8O 
Caulifiower, per bbl rat 10 @28 
Celery, per doz. bunches............ 10 @—- 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Snow, ver bb! eens 300 @3 25 
_ Gravenstein, per bbl 300 @3 Ww 
. Voz. Pippin, “ ssecee ed Oo @2W 
, Spy per bbl on . 200 @2 25 
* Spitz, per bbl...... 200 @2 
° Greenings, per bbl . 108 @2 &b 
Baldwin, per bbl ..- LT @2 87 
King, 2500 @3 2 
” Newton P ippin, per bbl... 500 @7 00 
Cc ranbe ‘rries, Cape Cod, per bbl 700 @il 00 
Jersey, per crate 275 @3 00 
Grape s, Concord, per I|b.. os 54@ % 
- Catawba * 5e@ 6% 
Florida Oranges, choice to fanc vy, 3 
yer box ceccsceseee UO @3W 
Hickory Nuts, per | bush..... ......150 @1 7% 
Pecans. per ib ar 64y@ 9 





TYPE PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” - ases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ Ty s , Machinists 
gast ef, FULTON & DUTCH Sts,, XK, ¥ 





Jusurance. 


THE RATES CHARGED BY THE NEW 
BINGHAMTON CO-OPERATIVE 


AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


In THE INDEPENDENT of last week we 
gave an analysis of the contract of an as- 
sociation calling itself ‘‘ The Security Mu- 
tual Life Association of Binghamton, N. 
Y.,” showing conclusively that nv real in- 
surance was granted by the contract. 
We now propose to show how utterly ab- 
surd it would be to pretend even to give 
insurance under the rates charged. The 
rates are made by the use of a very simple 
process; To the cost of insurance by the 
American table of mortality is added one- 
third of itself for a so-called reserve fund 
and $3.00 for annual dues. Thus it states 
in its tables that its rate at age 45is $17.88 
and the mortality cost $11.16. Reversing 
the process and deducting from $17.88 
$3.00, we have $14.88, and deducting one- 
fourth, or $3.72, there remains $11.16, be- 
ing the mortality as stated. 

Each and every rate of the Association 
is made in the same way. In the seventh 
column of the Association’s Tables, the 
Mortality cost is given and acknowl- 
edged. These amounts, from age 45 to age 
60, are as follyws: $11.56, $12.00, $12.51, 
$13.11, $13.78, $14.54, $15.39, $16.33. $17.- 
40, $18.57, $19.88, $21.34, $22.94, $24.72, 
$26.69, making a total of $260.76. By re- 
ceiving a man as a member at age 45, the 
Association would receive from him in 
the following fifteen years $11.16 multi- 
plied by 15, or $167.40; being $260.76— 
$167.40, or $93.36 less than the actual mor- 
tality. Thisis the simplest of mathemat- 
ics based upon the simplest of facts, all 
forming the basis of the Association’s 
transactions, and acknowledged by the 
Association. Atthe end of fifteen years, 
from age 45, the Association itself says it 
will be behind $93.36 on a certificate of 
$1,000. Of course this dilemma is the re- 
sult of ignorance and of inability on the 
part of its managers to digest their own 
statements. A small loop-hole will be 
claimed by the managers on the discov- 
ery of their ignorance in the reserve (so- 
called) which they have put one side. It 
is but an easy matter to look atthis. At 
age 45, on $1,000, it amounts to $3.72 per 
year, and in 15 years it would amount to 
$55.80, and this being deducted from the 
acknowledged shortage of $93.36, leaves 
$37.56. This isthe amount the Assucia- 
tion would be out at the end of fifteen 
years on one of its smallest transactions. 

To illustrate this folly fully, suppose 
the Association were to do one million 
dollars of its prete:.ded insurance in one 
year. At theend of fifteen years it would 
be behind $93,360, without its so-called 
reserve, and if it used up every cent of it; 
it would be behind $37,560. In plainer 
words, the Association must of necessity, 
by its own acknowledgments, be absolutely 
msolvent from the time it pretends to 
assume its first risk, or certainly by the 
time it has assumed enough to obliterate 
luck, and to have secured an average. It 
is as plain as the day that by its own 
statements each and every certificate 
issued but adds to the insolvency of 
the Association, the amount of the in- 
solvency being measured only by the 
amount of the certificate issued, or by its 
failure to give insurance at all. 

The facts are plain enough for any man 
who can add and subtract. The rate 
charged is based upon the mortality at 
the age of entry, and there is no provis- 
ion in this rate for the well-known in- 
creasing mortality. Butignorant as these 
managers are, and ignorant as they sup- 
pose the public to be, they show some de- 
gree of cunning, because instead of say- 
ing that they insure a man’s life they 
merely say they will receive him as a 
member, and instead of saying they will 
pay a specific sum at his death, they say 
they will pay it, or a part of it, and then 
having hedged in regard to there being 
any insurance at all, they go further and 
make this condition in the contract, or 
what they call ‘+ this policy of insurance,” 
using these very words: ‘‘ At the expira- 
tion of each period of five years from the 
date of this policy the Board of Directors 
shall have the power to change the rate of 





age mortuary payments to conform to 
e actual mortality experience of the As- 
sociation, if such change should to them 
seem necessary or expedient.” 

Business men must necessarily think 
twice before such trash as this is substi- 
tuted for genuine Life Insurance. 





INSURANCE FOR THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND ANNUITY CO. 


REPEATED requests have been received, 
from clergymen and others, for informa- 
tion respecting the plan and operations of 
the Hartford Life and Annuity Company, 
and the expediency of joining it. These. 
inquiries having become so general as to 
compel attention, we proceed to examine 
the company’s policy contract, to-day, 
leaving for another occasion any obser- 
vations which may seem proper concern- 
ing the company’s condition and opera- 
tions. 

This contract is on its face very long, 
even as life insurance policies used to be, 
twenty years ago, and especially so as 
compared with the most approved policy 
forms of the present time. In place ofa 
copy of the ‘‘ application” (which quite 
often occupies the other side of the policy 
sheet) the back of this policy is crammed 
full of words. One-half the page, in 
solid brevier, is the company’s contract 
with its trustees; the other half of the 
page, in solid nonpareil, is ‘* the following 
express conditions and agreements,” a 
round dozen of them,which are declared to 
be accepted by and binding upon the ap- 
plicant. Who will read all this “solid” 
mass? Rarely anybody will, and it is 
clearly expected that people who accept 
the particular form of life insurance 
offered by the Hartford Life and Annuity 
will—we might reasonably say it is in- 
tended they shall—take down the whole 
without an idea what it is. We will now 
tell inquirers, just what this contract 
makes them undertake, in plain English, 
referring to the several clauses as they are 
interpreted, and those who wish to test 
our ** translation” can refer to the origi- 
nal, [References la, 2a, etc., are to the 
paragraphs of the ‘‘express conditions” 
on the back; references 1b, 2b, etc., are 
to the paragraphs of the contract with 
trustee. } 

If you join, you pay (tated i in circular) 

1. An admission fee ranging from $8 on 
$1,000 to $60 on $15,000. 

2. Medical Examiner’s fee, ranging from 

2 to $5, according to amount applied 
for. 

3. Annual dues of $3 per $1,000 for ex- 
penses, 

4, A single and final $10 per $1, 000 to 
forms a Safety Fund. 

». Assessments as often as asked. There 
bas a ** table of graduated assessmeht ratios ” 
printed, and the policy says assessments 
shall be levied according to this table. 
The number is unlimited. They may 
come five times a year, or five times a day. 
You agree to pay them as often as they do 
come, 

What does the company agree to do? 

It does not in plain words agree to pay 
your family anything, the language being 
that ‘‘ there shall be due and payable” so 
and so, if every condition on your part has 
been fulfilled. But let this pass, and 
allow that this is the way the framer of 
the document expresses a promise. Your 
family are to be paid ‘‘ out of the afore- 
said mortuary fund and not otherwise.” 
The mortuary fund (2a) consists of the 
avails of assessments, less ten cents for 
collection. So far, this is like other as- 
sessment societies. You are ‘insured’ 
for any amount you elect, but what your 
family will get depends on the yield of 
assessments. 

If you fail to meet any assessment 
within thirty days, you are out (3a) 
Mailing a notice to you is sufficient for 
the company; if you don’t receive it, that’s 
your affair, and if you deny the mailing 
you may prove it—if youcan. The ‘ stop 
when you choose” thus appears (4a) to 
have a large liability to stop when you 
don't choose. 

Thus far, the company has not agreed 
to do anything, except to levy assessments 
on you at its pleasure, and, at yourdeath, 
to pay your family, if you have never 
‘** kicked,” whatever it says it has in hand 





for such purposes. This is the usual 
assessment way. But there is a Safety 
Fund, on which constant stress is laid, 
made up by each member, paying that 
original $10. If there is any safety in it, 
for you, it must be a reserve or guaranty, 
in case the ‘‘ mortuary fund” proves in- 
sufficient. When this fund reaches $300,- 
000, the interest on it is to be semi-an- 
nually divided, on account of their as- 
sessments, to all good and obedient mem- 
bers who have been such for five years; 
whenever the fund reaches a million all 
subsequent contributions to it are to be 
divided like the interest. 

Here is no provision for falling back on 
the Safety Fund. Dividing its interest 
cannot directly help, because such use of 
the interest by so much reduces the in- , 
come collected. But is the gen gg of | 
this Fund not to be touched at all? 
the stockholders of the at vuln 
There is a stipulation that, after it reaches 
$300,000, if the company by reason 
of insufficient membership cannot, or if it 


refuses to, pay the face of a maturing pol- § 


icy, the aggrieved person may apply di- 
rectly to the trustee of the Fund for relief. 
This seems to promise something, but let 
us see what evidence the complainant 
must submit to the trustee. In both the 
policy itself and the company’s contract 
with the trustee, it is provided with per- 
fect clearness that such evidence shall be 
either *‘ certification by said company’s 
president or secretary that a claim is 
justly and legally due and that payment 
thereof has been demanded and refused,” 
or an attested copy of a final judgment 
obtained ina court of competent jurisdic- 
tion and sixty days unsatisfied. That is, 
if the company can’t or won’t pay your 
widow, she may present to the trustee the 
company’s written certificate to that fact, 
or a final judgment of court. Suppose 
the company don’t pay, and won’t cer- 
tify? Then she must sue, and must stick 
to the case until the last appeal has given 
her a final judgment. And here we point 
out to you that you agree (8a) that unless 
she sues within a year her claim is barred, 
‘‘ and this certificate null and void and of 
no effect”; moreover, that if she does sue 
after the year and then fails to get a judg- 
ment she shall pay the company $200 
damages. 

But suppose the company is kind 
enough to certify to its own default and 
send your wife to its trustee for relief, or 
that she fights it through in the courts, 
what then? Is her claim to be paid by 
the trustee out of the vaunted Safety 
Fund? Notatall. The trustee is then to 


{ 





Ss 


convert it into cash and——‘‘less the reason- | 
able charges and expenses for the man- | 


agement and control of said fund ”—to 
divide it ratably among all certificate 
holders. Instead of being a guaranty 
fund which can be used, it is one which 
cannot be. 

It is provided (6b) that the Fund ‘belongs 
to the party of the first part,” 7. e., the 
company, and that whenever all certifi- 


cates are legally disposed of (11b) the Fund — 


shall be paid over toit. Youagree,if you 
join, that you may be driven out by as- 
sessments, if any frequency of them can 
do it; that your deposited $10 per $1,000 
will not secure you even one day of grace; 
that if any notice mailed, or said to have 
been mailed, fails to reach you, you are 
bowled out, with your interest in the $10 
Fund; that you have then no claim for re- 
instatement, although you can start 
afresh if you will. 

What this Fund now amounts to is not 
officially reported. If to half a million, 
as is ‘‘said,” it is less than one cent on the 
dollar of the risks in force. But the ratio 
of a half-million fund to a quarter-million 
of capital stock isa very differcnt thing 
from its ratio to over fifty millions of 
risks. 

Herein we have expressed no opinion, 
not even as to whether the laws of the, 
land will permit this contract to be car- 
ried out. But assuming that precisely 
what is agreed to is lawful, we only re- 
mark that the Hartford’s Safety Fund ar- 
rangement is admirably suited to please 
and benefit those persons who like such 
an arrangement. Our part to-day ha 
been simply to explain what the contra 
is. 
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1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all poucies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A, BALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance i ee 
135 BROADWAY, New Yor 
69th Semi- ——oe9 Statement, _* RJ .. 
¢ ASH CAPITAL........... ..++ 


Reserve for Reinsurance.,.......... 1,089 e382 38 
Reserve for all other Habiiities hoaaes 
Pc ciiniets seseccawse séece 45 1 488;340 17 ; 


I a rccticnniencnsvesbnunupned $2,260,479 86 »260,479 S86 
Policy_holders ‘in this Company have inerease d Protec 
i“ under the puaranties of 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND. LAW. 
ETER pOTRAs, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vora 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. . C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the dist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,809,250 6 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1886 








1,426,049 46 
$5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 3ist December, 1886.............+++ $3,817,699 80 


Total Marine Premiums 





Losses paid during the same 


841,378 15 

The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 

United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

GUMREBOE GS. 2c cccocccoecesesccccescooseece 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
CIE BE sc evnsdevecccetecctsccnssecncese 285,254 68 

Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits wil! be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date aH interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1884, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

z, D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
bs . RAVEN, CHA’S RSHALL, 
AMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSLTT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 

. LOW JAMES G. DE FORE 


IND W. CORLIES, CHARLESD. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER 
nan wee pe Pour, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HO CE , 4 GEORGE FIs, 
Wit TAM DODGE, ISAAC BELL 
w rary. H. MACY, EDW’ D FLOY D-JONES, = 
Cc, HAND ANSON W. HARD, 
SOHN D. HEWLETT THOMAS MAITLAND 
WIL LIAM H. WE EBB, JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P. BURDE TT,LRA BURSLE 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES A. HE WL ETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
___ A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital............-.-.-- saan $490, 000 00 
SEE Sn ncovescoccneccceasiesnense 711 3763 65 
Unearned premiuma and other 
Ack ncnawenses sonetecsesae 213,212 37 
i dutaviapadiadies . -. 324,976 O02 








NEW YORK, July 21st, 1887. 
THE BOARDOF DIREC TORS HAY E RESOLVED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT 
be “— to stockholders, payable on and afte rJul 
” x 


4 
Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
standing Scrip for the Heme og © quae 0th, 1887, wi 
ve paid on and after August 22d, 
_WM. H, CROL iv si, Secretary, _ 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


Genetal Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
5. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JULY, 


1887. 





oe OE) ee ee 
Reserve Premium Fund 


TE TI, ov cad cccccceccccecenensatensss 
CASH ASSETS.... 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes 


sh dinvots JupGeisbntendscaeheey $3,000,000 00 
ok ied Ae ailech hon bulaicin sdaleas 3,108,596 00 

304,419 04 
1,442,494 58 


idchaatidieaspieida nite last dledn annie $7,855,509 62 





SUMMARY 


a Bh Be os iano sc cscs dines oeeime 


OF ASSETS: 


pe ree sh Tae analedenbiee $91,685 16 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real BS Sunes weesuce > 614,450 00 
United States Stocks (market value)...........cccccccceccccccccccccceces 2,567,000 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 1,811,650 00 
State and City BWomds (arket TRIMS). 60.0 .ccccccccccccccccccccvcccececs 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ ....cccccecesceccceces ; 848,400 00 
ee Ee Be ig Ba nck cnkndscnccesasaccsacennsanscsuccsatas ee 33,587 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents................... caves 281,955 86 
SN i665 inb cnddéeacctennrersahaweretn alesse pia asa tita cin ag anima tea naiane 1,380,781 28 


Total.... $7,855,509 62 





ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HULBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 


D. A HEALD, 


CORNELIUS N. 


T.B. GREENE, ) 
W. L. BIGELOW, | Ass’t Sec’s. 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., } 


D. H. MCALPIN, 
A.C. ARMSTRONG, 


EDMUND F. HOLBROOK 
J. HARSEN RHODES. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER'S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 
BENJAMIN PERKINS. 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 


BLISS, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


D. A. HEALD Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN Vice-President and Secy. 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ICES, (New York, 100 Bro: rf 
continental Brooklyn, cor. Court an saeagegee 
Build :¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forailciaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

Net Surplus.......... .ccceescssees 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887, $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 








DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY, 


GEORGE B JNO. L. RIKE 
CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 

Wat H. Ne HENRY F. SPAU Tying 

HENRY rie Bow RICHARD A. McCURDY 

AURELIUS B MUL TL, JOHN H. REED, 


THEODORE F. VAIL JOHN H 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. fi REDOTH, 
WAL. M. RICHARDS, 


M. AR WA. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, ARD MARTIN, 
ALEX. R BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES . VERMILYE 
JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDEL 
WM. ¢ Ww, A. 


WM. A. SLATER 

LAWRENCE TURNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 


. G, LO 
HIKAM BARNEY. 















THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR- 

ANCE 
co., 
Philadelphia, 
SEVENTY- SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
DRED CRIN, 0 cv ccsorcstercvesese ccevecasecoees 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 


SME sccescnctnvesess ce sndaeebcos i peeene “4 
Geo cccccccesscccesecseene- coe pe: deeeenees + 562,874 22 2 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. "S2.01.868 8 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 








21 Courtiandt St. 





J. M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary, 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause a » 


a forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. ~ a Pres. Bors M. GIBBENS, Sec 


#13; =a al 





=“ ortist; Sout in P. ~ distri- 
bation a 8 carpus, Tey a e Massachu- 
setts non-fo! eiture law of 


and rot ia. insurance values in- 
ory « - 4. ~— Bd ae Peagate may be 


- POSP-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


surrender 
dorsed on every 
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THE MUTUA 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000, 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 
of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited te 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
. Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five-year Pe- 
riod ending 


1885 (two years)...... : 
Post Mortem Dividend 


Total Additions 
Face of Policy 








WOE CIN FONE i nciccceseccccces cosness $12,839 60 
Total Premiums 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received 


$6,798 35 

Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity, 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred. 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 






Total additions 
Face of policies 

Total amount received $7,956 34 

This investment realized over FIVE PER GENT, 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 





Pre- New In- 

Assets miums. surance, 
$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491.920 
86,835,340 13,092,719 28,290,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 38,304,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
+ 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820.597 
103,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,431,7 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Paid to policy-hola- 
ers for 














death 
claims, 
Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
$14,090,158 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 15,969,360 51 
13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 
$ 34,840,371 06 .3136,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that recelved 
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Old and Young. 


FOUR LITTLE FAIR HEADS. 


BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON, 





ONE—two—three—four, 
With plenty of love and room for more— 
Though the cottage was small, 
And labor was all; 
A boy and a girl, then a girl and a boy; 
The latest one born the sweeter the joy. 
There was Tommy and Bessie, and Arthur 
and Sue, 
With two pairs of brown eyes and two pairs 
of blue, 
And four little fair heads from nut-brown 
to gold. 
Ah! good farmer Brown, you have riches 
untold. 
Though you work for their bread from the 
morning till dark, 
And are weary at evening, you’re up with 
the lark; 
In plowing and sowing, 
In gathering and mowing, 
In the winter and spring, in the summer 
and fall, 
You’re the busiest, happiest farmer of all. 
On Sunday alone have you time to think 
over 
Your babies, your harvests, your kine and 
your clover; 
To mark down the “hiring,” the “ gain,” 
and the “‘share’’; 
Withsmall time for reading, and less time 
for prayer. 


** Make haste, little fingers, the berries to 
gather, 

For a change in the moon will bring change 
inthe weather.” 


. . . 7 . 


Ah! that summer was rainy—cold night and 
hot day— 

There was mist in the meadow, there was 
mold in the hay; 

And the doctor came down from the village 
that way; 

And a small hand lay limpin the father’s 

all night, 

the mother’s turned 

draught, shaded light. 

Quick pulse and parched lips,—brave Tom- 
my went first, 

And farmer Brown’s wife cried, ‘‘ Our la- 
bor’s accurst.”’ 

There were four—then three- 

then one; 

another wee 

none ! 


While 


pillow, gave 


then two— 


Then coffin for Susie—then 


One—two—three—four little hillocks§ of 


clay— 
Empty house—broken 
time to pray. 


hearts—and much 


Years are gone, and late wisdom has come 
to their door, 

Though the prattle of children is heard 
there no more. 

But the old couple tottering to church, as 
they pass, 

Bow their heads to the four little graves in 
the grass, 

VIGILE DE LA TOUSSAINT. 
~ : , 
“AS A LITTLE CHILD.” 
BY 8S. B. ELLIOTT, 


FELMERES” 
HEART.” 


AUTHOR OF “THE AND “A SIMPLE 
“ Worse than the world’s supremest agonies 
Are all its empty blanks—its hopeless wants.” 
THE rain was pouring straight down 
with an earnest persistency that prom- 
ised either a speedy cessation or a flood. 
The tents on the small space of scrubby 
grass in front of the hotel, almost the only 
things visible, looked wretched in the 
extreme. The little houses just across 
the Jaffa road, had faded to dim outlines; 
the city walls, that usually lifted their 
battlements bravely against the sky, were 
veiled in must; and the down the 
valley of Hinnom and over the hills 
Bethlehem, was blotted out as 
completely as if it had never existed. A 
cold, desperate rain, with a vicious wind 
blowing searchingly between the drops. 
Within the hotel it was more dismal still, 


view 


toward 


if that were possible. The house, already 
filled with tourists who had come to Jeru- 
salem for Easter, had been further 
crowded the night béfore by a caravan of 
American ministers, seven or eight of 
them, who had come in late, and had 
filled the last cracks and corners, over- 
flowing into the one room that had served 
as drawing-room. This loss of the draw- 


in-room would not have been observed in 
good weather, for then the company would 
have been scattered to the four winds 
of heaven ‘‘doing” Jerusalem. But on 
this hopeless day the want was griev- 
ous, especially as in the plan of the hotel 
there were no possibilities—no piazzas, 
and only such halls as were absolute 
necessities. The groups of people in the 
entrance hall, which was cruciform, 
showed discomfort in every attitude and 
expression. They were scattered up and 
down the length of the hall, from the 
back door to the front; seated on the 
bundles and bales of luggage that lay 
just as they had been deposited the night 
before from the backs of the mules and 
camels. They were seated on the one in- 
firm sofa that had been put out as a salve 
for the loss of the drawing-room; they 
were seated up and down the two nar- 
row stairways, bedded deep in the stone 
walls that, leading up from the two 
arms of the hall, met above at a wide- 
open, unsheltered window; they were 
leaning against the narrow doors, that 
though so close together, meant each a 
bedroom; they were everywhere, and 
they were cold and unhappy. A young 
Englishman in  knickerbockers and a 
pith helmet stood near the front door, 
discussing the weather with the chief 
dragoman, whose dark face looked drawn 
and cold between the folds of his gor- 
geous kefieh. A fat Hebrew, whose thick 
lips showed in spite of his beard and mus- 
tache, took up one half of the sofa; 
while a Turkish effendi, in a furred over- 
coat and crimson tarbush, smoked sol- 
emnly at the other end. The stairway 
opposite the Jew and the Turk was occu- 
pied by the American preachers, whose 
coming had caused the discomfort; the 
other stairway bya group representing 
many nations; while a few chairs set 
apart near the center were occupied by 
ladies belonging to the young man with 
the pith helmet. At the moment this 
story opens these ladies—there were three 
of them, aunt, niece and niece’s friend— 
were drawing their Indian shawls about 
them, and regretting the warmth of 
Cairo. The miscellaneous group on one 
stairway was smoking cigarettes, old and 
young, men and women; French 
woman seeming very anxious to attract 
the attention of a Russian who had just 
come in from one of the tents. She said 
good-day to him in several languages, to 
all of which he replied by lifting his fez; 
then turned to observe the American 
preachers, who, from the other stairway, 
were having an earnest discussion with 
the manager of the hotel. 

‘* They oughter be here right now,” said 
one; ‘‘ an’ you muss find some place fur- 
rum.” 

‘**How many did you say?” asked the 
Manager. 

‘* Three more—brother Sproule, brother 
Pouder, an’ brother Pouder’s daughter, 
Miss Mandy.” 

The perplexed Manager shook his head. 
‘*The gentlemen can go in with you,” he 
said. ‘*Two more beds in the salon; but 
the young lady ”"— 

‘*She’s got to hev some place,” the first 
speaker went on, pushing up his sleeves. 


one 


**Oh, yes, yes!” and the Manager drew 
nearer the Jew and the Turk—* she shall; 
but where ?” 

** An’ quick,” the American went on; 
**’eause she'll come in here as wet as wa- 
ter.” 

‘Yes, yes”—and this time the Mana- 
ger moved off; he had heard strange 
stories of the Americans. He walked to 
the back door. What should hedo? This 
party was ‘“‘ booked” for this hotel, and 
must away: would any of 
the ladies take this girl in? There was 
only one young lady who had a room 
alone, and she? He turned and looked 
to where she was sitting. She was trav- 
eling with English people, and all the 
party looked to be made of no common 
clay; but this girl wrote herself American 
in the visitors’ book. Would she take 
pity on hercountrywoman? He hesitated 
about asking, and stood looking across 
the drenched court-yard to where gaudy 
curtains hid the door of the dining-room. 
There was still one closet where a small 
couch could be put; but it had no win- 


be stowed 





dow, it was simply a hole in the wall; 
still, it would be wiser to have it pre- 
pared. 

“Yusef, Yusef!” he called, his voice 
resounding all over the house, and drown- 
ing the cackle of talk and laughter that 
was echoing about in the bare halls, 
causing the young Englishman tosay some 
hard words about the *‘ eternal noise in 
this house.” Then “Nila! Nila! which 
last disturbance caused the ladies to say, 
‘*Itis really unbearable!” A Syrian drudge 
may look more picturesque than the 
drudge of other nations; but the differ- 
ence ends there; for Nila, in her short, 
blue skirt and sack, and a red handker- 
chief tied about her head, looked just as 
overworked, sullen, and timid as a Chris- 
tian drudge could possibly look, Quickly 
she clattered across the court through the 
drenching rain, then slipping off her rough 
wooden sandals, she stood before the 
Manager barefooted on the wet stone 
floor. He gave some orders rapidly, the 
woman’s dark eyes, meanwhile, fixed on 
his face like the eyes of a dog; then 
putting her sandals to one side, she crept 
softly in and out among the people, and 
disappeared into one of the doors in the 
side hall. 

‘* Yusef! Yusef!” the Manager called 
again: then, undera carefully held um- 
brella, a young man in an elaborate Turk- 
ish dress, approached slowly. The Man- 
ager’s orders to this person were much 
less abrupt, and Yusef’s air, as he made 
his way through the hall to the same door 
where Nila had disappeared, was quite 
that of an equal. 

“To see a mulatto a-walkin’ round 
*mongst ladies like thet,” said the Amer- 
ican preacher, who had been insisting on 
the preparations for his friends, *‘ makes 
me long to lick him.” 

** He ain’t no mulatto, brother Hardin,” 
looking down with a smile to where 
brother Hardin sat on the lowest step of 
the stairway, with his great knees stand- 
ing up in front of him like promontories. 
‘“*Yusef is a Syrian; an’ you Arkansas 
brethren muss remember thet there ain’t 
no lines nor no colors in Heaven ; an’ no 
more in this here Jeerusalum where we hev 
journeyed for the betterin’ of our souls, 
an’ the upliftin’ of our sperrets.” 

‘“*My gracious!” and brother Hardin 
lifted up his long arms, that seemed to 
stretch indefinitely out of his coat-sleeves, 
in a great yawn—‘‘to think, brother 
Smith, that I am a-settin’ here ‘ without 
the city wall’—mad, an’ tired, an’ cole, 
an’ honggry—my gracious !” 

‘* An’ the Master hed not where to lay 


his head,” brother Smith answered 
quietly. 
Brother Hardin wrapped his arms 


around his knees, drawing himself to- 
gether in a lump. 

‘*Thet’s true,” he said, humbly; “ but 
when a feller is usen to fried eggs, an’ ba- 
con, an’ corn-bread, an’ hom’ny, an’ but- 
termilk for his breakfast, a piece of light 
bread an’ a pot of yaller hot water ain’t 
consolin’; an’ to see colored men dressed 
like a circus, an’ swingin’ around ’mongst 
white ladies like they was somebody, thet 
ain’t upliftin’ nuther. But you’re right, 
brother Smith, an’ I reckon I ain’t fitten 
to be nighst Jeerusalum.” 

‘*There’s many more trials than I ex- 
pected,” brother Smith admitted, kindly; 
‘** but our ’Piscopal brethren sets up fastin’ 
as upliftin’; an’ they hev the Testyment 
behind ’em.” Brother Hardin looked 
over his pile of arms and legs hopelessly. 

‘I'm failin’ in grace,” he said, ‘‘ am 
ain’t fitten to preach the Word. The 
brethren hev sent me over here a-thinkin’ 
I'd go back in power an’ in sperret; an’ 
they’ve spent a-many a dollar adoin’ it, an’ 
Iain’t doin’ nothin’ toward it. On the 
contrairy, I'm a-backslidin’,I am, This 
mornin’ in this pourin’ rain I went down 
a piece into Jeerusalum, an’, my gra- 
cious !—but I didn’t go fur,” and heshook 

his head despairingly. 
‘It is mighty bad,” brother Smith 
agreed ; ‘‘ but talkin’ will make it worse ; 
let’s pray over it, brother Hardin.” 
Brother Hardin’s answer was another 
despairing shake of his head ; then he sat 
silent, until some words spoken by the 
Manager caught his attention. 
‘*She is an American, Madam.” 





He was speaking to the Englishwoman, 
who answered quietly : 
‘*No; on no account; I cannot permit 
it; in the same room? Impossible !” 
‘*My dear Mrs. Felder,” and one of the 
young ladies leaned forward; but she 
could say no more, for brother Hardin 
had untangled himself, and stood, long 
and lean; between Mrs. Felder and the 
Manager. 
‘Is it Miss Mandy Pouder you're talkin’ 
*bout ?” he asked the Manager ; and Mrs. 
Felder looked past them out of the front 
door ; quietly, calmly, meditatively ; such 
impertinence could be only ignored. Her 
young ladies, however, were not copying 
her serenity. The one on whom the Man- 
ager based his hopes as being an Amer- 
ican, and so open to an appeal fora fel- 
low-countrywoman, was leaning forward 
still, her eyes, that shone with a smile, 
fixed on brother Hardin, her lips parted 
ready to speak, while Miss Felder was try- 
ing to restrain her. 
* Aunt has arranged it all, Emily,” she 
said softly; ‘‘it would be very disagree- 
able.” 
‘* Maybe so,” Emily returned; ‘“ but the 
poor girl has no place.” 
And brother Hardin was saying: ‘‘You’ve 
got to find a place for her; but you ain’t 
got to ax no charity from furringers. 
Miss Mandy Pouder is as good as any- 
body.” 
‘** But sir,” Emily put in, ‘‘she is quite 
welcome to a part of my room.” 
*“No, she ain’t,” brother Hardin an- 
swered, bluntly; ‘‘ you’ve done said she 
ain't.” 
Emily shook her head. ‘‘ No,” she said, 
‘*my friend answered for me, thinking 
I would mind; but I will not.” 
‘‘There ain’t nothin’ to mind,” brother 
Hardin retorted; ‘“‘but you furringers 
don’t like us Amurricans.” 
‘** But I am not a foreigner;” and Emily 
laughed a little. Brother Hardin, with 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
his hat hanging on the hindmost knob of 
his head, on which his straight light hair 
grew like a thatch, looked down on his 
slight opponent, as a big dog would look 
on a very small puppy, while a kindly 
light crept into his eyes. And while he 
looked, Mrs. and Miss Felder, and the 
cousin, Hugh Alexander, who had drawn 
near, seeing his party disturbed, watched 
the two with a mixture of curiosity and 
annoyance. At last brother Hardin, push- 
ing a quid of tobacco from one cheek to 
the other, said, slowly: ‘‘ Surely you ain’t 
no Amurrican ?” 
** Yes,” Emily answered quietly; ‘‘ from 
New Orleans.” 
** Who would a-thought it,” he went 
on, and again the piece of tobacco was 
shifted. One moment more, then a great 
hand was extended, in which Emily’s 
was instantly lost: ‘‘ You’re a lady,” he 
said, ‘‘an Amurrican lady; an’ ’m much 
obleeged to you—an’ we all air. There’s 
ten of us bretherin a-journeyin’ together, 
an’ Miss Mandy Pouder, an’ she’s a mighty 
nice young lady.” 

**T am quite sure of it,” Emily answered. 

Then brother Hardin, bowing to the 
party because of Emily, returned to his 
seat on the stairs; while Hugh Alexander 
asked: ‘‘ What is the name of the girl ?” 

‘**Pouder,” Emily answered; ** Mandy 


Pouder.” 

Hugh straightened up, pulling his 
mustache, ‘It would be curious,” he 
said. 


** What ?” asked Emily. 
Miss Felder listened too. 

‘*Why, when your brother And I were 
hunting in Arkansas last winter, we 
stopped for several days at the house of a 
man named Pouder, and I am quite sure 
that his eldest daughter was called 
‘Mandy.’ Iremember that she was un- 
commonly pretty.” 

‘*My dear Hugh, how very odd,” and 
Mrs. Felder looked slightly aggrieved. 

‘*My dear aunt,” Hugh answered, ‘‘ we 
were awfully done, when we reached Mr. 
Pouder’s, and the whole family seemed 
hke angels of light to us: if he ismy friend, 
we must do the polite.” 

At this moment there wasa noise in 
front of the house as if a cavalry charge 
were being made. The two dragomans, 
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began to rush about aimlessly! Yusef 
and Nila ran out of the back door, and the 
head-waiter, Saliba, who was running in, 
butted them with full force, adding a few 
more screams and cries to the tumult. 
None of the guests stirred, however, for 
this confusion was the accompainment of 
every meal, and of every arrival, from 
one donkey up toa whole caravan. It 
was more than one donkey this time, how- 
ever, and when a high-pitched voice was 
heard saying: ‘‘ Keant nobody hole this 
here sturrup till I gits off?” it acted like 
aca'l of battle. The whole company of 
preachers rose as one man, and moved to 
the front door. 

‘It is ‘ Miss Mandy,”’ Emily whispered 
to Hugh; and Mrs. Felder drawing back 
from the crowd, said: ‘*Iam sorry for 
you, Emily, dear, but you have brought 
it on yourself.” 

‘* My gracious!” brother Hardin was 
saying, ‘‘but you air wet, Miss Mandy; 
but there’s a nice place a-waitin’ for you, 
an’ anice young lady; here she is right 
now,” stopping in front of Emily, who 
had risen from her chair, “I dunno 
your name, Miss,” brother Hardin went 
on; ‘‘but this here is Miss Mandy Pouder, 
from Swampedge, Arkansas; an’ I’mproud 
to make her known to you.” 

Emily saw a creamy-white face, brown 
eyes, large and slow of movement, red- 
brown hair, curling wherever it could 
escape, delicately cut features, and crim- 
son lips, close shut upon each other. The 
other women—and the whole company 
were looking—saw a lank, wet girl, the 
cut and draping of whose garments, made 
them shudder even in Jerusalem! The 
two girls looked at each other as Emily 
clasped Miss Mandy's rather limp hand. 
But while Emily’s pleasant little greetings 
were being said, Miss Mandy’s slow brown 
eyes ranged over her, then up to the face 
otf Hugh Alexander, who was standing 
behind her. It seemed impossible that 
those brown eyes should light up—so soft 
they looked, but something came into them 
as they rested on Hugh’s face; something 
that stayed there for a second, as he held 
out his hand. 

‘‘Have you forgotten me, Miss Pouder?” 
he asked. 

‘*Hardy,” was her answer, as she put her 
cold hand in his. ‘‘No, I remembers you— 
I remembers,” then her hand dropped at 
her side; but her eyes did not leave his 
face at once; and Hugh recalled his friend 
Marwin’s comment, that she was ‘‘rumi- 
nant.” Maybe, but she was handsome. 
He turned to brother Hardin: 

**T stopped at Mr. Pouder’s house last 
winter,” he said; ‘‘and am glad to see them 
again; where is Mr. Pouder ?” 

* Air Amurrican ?” was 
Hardin’s answer. 


you brother 

‘*No, I wastraveling in America with 
a friend.” 

‘Well, Treckon you larned a heap,” 
was the significant reply; and Emily, 
laughing, led Miss Mandy away to her 
room. 

‘*Air you agoin’ to marry thet young 
man?” 

Emily started and looked up from her 
writing to where, from her high, narrow 
bed, Miss Mandy had asked this extraor- 
dinary question. 

*“T mean Mr, Alexander,” Miss Mandy 
went on ruthlessly, ‘‘because he wants to 
marry you; I've watched him a-lookin’ 
at you this evenin’. My folks wants me 
to marry brother Hardin,” the soft, slow 
drawl went on, ‘‘but I don’t know.” 

‘‘He is a good man,” Emily said, some- 
what at a loss for a reply. 

‘Yes, he’s good,” Miss Mandy answered 
quietly, ‘tan’ he’s gota good farm an’ a 
good store: an’ the people over Mudcreek 
way thinks there ain’t no preacher like 
him; but I don’t know.” 

‘* And you do not care for him?” Emily 
asked. 

‘*Care for him?’ Miss Mandy repeated, 
‘* well, he ain’t much to look at; but then,” 
and Miss Mandy paused—‘‘ none of the 
men folks down Swampedge way is much 
tolook at. I don’t know what there isto 
it, but other folks looks different. I was 
right glad to come away. Id _ been 
achillin’ right bad last spring, an’ when 
Par an’ brother Hardin come back from a 





meetin’ up Tennessee way, they said a lot 
of the brethren were a-comin’ over, an’ 
the people ’greed to pay half for brother 
Hardin to come. Par, he had plenty to 
come; an’ Mar said I was to come too.” 

‘*That was very nice for you,” Emily 
put in. 

‘Tt was cause brother Hardin was 
a-comin’,” Miss Mandy answered quietly. 
‘* Mar ‘llowed we’d make it up a-travelin’. 
But now I ain’t glad I come; I’m sorry.” 

‘* But why?” and Emily looked up into 
the slow, dark eyes. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” with a sigh; ‘‘ we’re 
different. I’ve seen lots of places, an’ lots 
of folks ; but we an’ the bretheren air dif- 
ferent, an’ folks horns us off like strange 
cattle. Your brother an’ Mr, Alexander 
sent back some books an’ pictures to Par, 
when they come away from Swampedge ; 
an’ they put in some books for me; an’ I 
thought I'd like to come away an’ see the 
folks an’ the places the books told about; 
but now I ain’t glad.” 

Emily had ruined one page of her letter 
by this time; she had been writing her 
brother an amusing description of his Ar- 
kansas friends; but now, somehow, it did 
not seen so amusing. She had scribbled 
idle figures over this sheet, and was not 
sorry to have destroyed it. Miss Mandy’s 
slow brown eyes had a soul behind them; 
a soul that was blind and dumb; but that 
could feel dimly that it wanted more than 
it had, and suffered, not knowing what 
it wanted. 

‘‘ Sorry to have seen the world,” Emily 
said at last. 

‘* Yes, thet’s true,” the drawling voice 
answered ; ‘‘ an’ when I gits home again, 
an’ stan’s in the yard, an’ sees the hogs 
a-rootin’ in the road, an’ the horse a- 
hengin’ his head over the fench nigh the 
well, an’ the geese eatin’ grass nigh the 
house, an’ Minervy tilted back on the 
piazzer a-snuffin’, an’ Mar makin’ things 
hot in the kitchen, an’ the children 
asettin’ on the fence to see the train go by 
upon the bank, an’ Par an’ brother Hardin 
whitlin’ sticks an’ chawin’ on the steps, 
I ain’t guin’ to be glad.” 

‘*Were you glad before you came 
away?” Emily asked, a sudden dull pain 
striking her as she listened to this drear- 
ily true description; ‘‘were you ever 
glad?” 

‘“‘T don't know. Onetime I never knew 
no better,” meditatively; ‘‘ but I know I'd 
ruther stay home than to marry brother 
Hardin. I’d move down the road a piece 
to his shop; there’s the road there too, 
an’ hogs, an’ the train agoin’ by; only a 
piece fu’ther down the road it’d be. I'm 
sorry | come; I'll always be a-wantin’ to 
go way on the train to the people different 
from us; an’ when I'd git there, they’d 
horn me off like strange cattle. I’m tired 
tryin’ to find the difference.” 

‘* But if you marry brother Hardin, you 
can make your new home different,” Em- 
ily said, with a desperate feeling that for 
her own comfort she must help this girl’s 
future; ‘‘ you can build a new house off 
from the railway, and have books and 
pictures, and a garden, and be glad to 
read about the places you have seen.” 

‘* Yes, I could change the house; but I 
couldn’t never change brother Hardin; 
never change him ’tell the Judgment Day 
comes; then all will be changed. He 
looks better when he’s a-plowin’ in his 
shirt-sleeves, an’ his boots up over his 
breeches, than he does in his Sunday 
clothes. The mo’ he puts on the worse he 
looks; an’ he’s put ona heap finer things 
sence he’s been travelin’, I don’t know; 
but I’d ruther stay plain Mandy Pouder 
not ‘sponsible for nothin’, than be Mis. 
Hardin, havin’ married brother Hardin 
after seein’ the world. Brother Hardin’s 
a good man; but I’m sorry I come.” 

Emily had nothing to say; she would 
herself prefer being ‘‘ plain Mandy Pouder 
not ’sponsible for nothin’,” and abhorr- 
ed the picture she had tried to make 
of the new house and garden. And evi- 
dently the visit of her brother and Hugh 
Alexander had wakened the girl, and set 
her blind soul stumbling about. Those 
slow eyes could see that something was 
wanting; could see that there was a dif- 
ference, but could not see where it was. 
She was true enough in her instincts to 
see that brother Hardin looked best when 





in his natural surroundings; keen enough 
to see what the brethren did not see, that 
the party was looked on as peculiar; but 
too ignorant to understand why. What 
could be done for her? The brown eyes 
were closed by this; poor thing, she must 
be tired. Then as Emily’s eyes fell on her 
primitive luggage—her simple, home- 
made clothes, her ugly hat, and cotten 
gloves put near the stove to dry, the dull 
pain conjured up by the girl’s picture of 
her home, came back. How pitiful the 
long stretch of the future seemed—this 
life that could only realize its blankness, 
and not its wants; how cruel the chance 
that waked her. And next morning go- 
ing out to breakfast she found Hugh 
Alexander talking to Miss Mandy; and 
she heard the words: ‘‘ No, nothin’ ain’t 
changed at Swampedge; nothin’ never 
will change there, I don’t believe. There’s 
been another crop of cotton, an’ another 
crop of fruit, an’ mo’ chills an’ fever; but 
not to say any change.” 

“And have you had your breakfast ?” 
Hugh went on, seeing Emily coming; and 
Emily wondered if he did not hear the dole- 
ful undertone in the girl’s words. Then 
he came away with Emily, leaving Miss 
Mandy, who had breakfasted, seated up in 
a straight chair in the cold gray hall. 
Across the court they stepped, where now 
the sun was shining in wonderful glory, 
and the blue sky above seemed to sparkle, 
it was so clear. Hugh held aside the 
heavy curtain, and Emily looking back 
across the sunshiny court to the gray 
hall, saw Miss Mandy watching them; 
then she passed in, and Hugh let the cur- 
tain drop. 

‘“‘That girl is beautiful,’ she said to 
Hugh, “ and is above her position.” 

‘“*She is handsome,” Hugh answered, 
‘** but not above her position, 1 think, for 
when I saw her on her ‘ native heath,’ I 
was much struck with her; here she is out 
of tone and does not seem so remarkable. 
She does not rise even to these surround- 
ings.” 

‘*I do not agree with you, and I am very 
sorry for her,” Emily returned quickly. 

“Oh!” 

** Yes,” Emily went on, ‘‘ she realizes 
that there is much she cannot have, and 
is not happy.” 

‘* Allare free to rise in America,” and 
there was a laugh in Hugh’s eyes; ‘* there 
are no class lines there.” 

** But great differences,” Emily an- 
swered. 

‘* Only seen by those on the top round,” 
Hugh asserted. 

** And this girl, feeling the difference, is 
on some kind of ‘top round,’ ” Emily re- 
torted. 

Hugh laughed. ‘ Not on the top round 
of contentment, at least,” he said; ‘* and 
if discontented, let her make a change if 
possible; if not possible, then she should 
have the pluck to bear it.” 

“You are hard;” but Emily was not 
sorry that he had not agreed with her; it 
was not comfortable this being sorry for 
an incurable thing. 





The ten preachers and Miss Mandy stood 
outside the Jaffa gate, looking up at the 
great arched way ;and they were as remark- 
able a group as any ever collected there. 
All the nations of the earth were passing 
in and out—a long motley stream; all look- 
ing at this group—these children of the 
latest-born nation, come to worship in 
this old city of the despised Jews. Their 
faces were thoughtful; their eyes were 
earnest; their actions were reverent. 

‘*The prophecy is true, my brethren,” 
and brother Smith waved his hand to the 
passing throng, ‘‘‘ Jerusalum shell be 
trodden down of the Gentiles’—an’ look!” 
his hand dropped at his side. ‘‘ An’ they 
look to be the scum of the airth,” he went 
on, ‘‘ a-walkin’ on this holy ground where 
the Master came footsore an’ weary; 
possess your souls in patience, my breth- 
ren, for there’ll be much to try the sperret. 
Don’t be let down, my brethren, at what 
you'llsee; this is only the airthly Jeru- 
salum, cursed for her sins, Yes, cursed; 
but holy tous enlightened brethren be- 
cause the Master longed to save her—he 
shed tears for her—yea, he wept for her!” 
And the old man, baring his head, led the 
way slowly. 





The rest of the brethren, except Hardin, 
looked at each other and the crowd doubt- 
fully for a moment, then put their hats on 
again; but Hardin, without even looking 
up, followed brother Smith with bared, 
bent head, into the shadow of the great 
gateway. Once inside they were caught 
by the throng that seems always to be 
sweeping down the narrow way; not gay 
nor happy people they seemed; not peo- 
ple busy about wholesome work; but 
sullen faces, rather, with fanatic fire in 
their eyes. All bent on something; but 
surely nothing good—surely no high nor 
peaceful thoughts were behind those sul- 
len faces. Down the narrow street they 
were swept, between open booths, under 
shadowy arches, down steps, round sharp 
corners, on and on with the sullen throng, 
coming at last into an open court that 
might have been a noisy market-place. 
Here the party drew together, brother 
Smith and brother Hardin still bare- 
headed; + while Nagib, the dragoman, 
looked from one to the other question- 
ingly. 

‘‘What’s the name of this place?” 
asked brother Sproule, and Nagib, who 
until this moment had felt useless and 
ignored, answered eagerly: ‘‘ The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

Brother Hardin turned 
looked at the boy. 

** Air you tellin’ the truth, Naygeeb?’ 
he asked. 

‘* Yess; come and I willshow you; yess, 
the very place; come,” and the brown 
eyes of the boy grew bright. ‘‘ Come?” 

Brother Smith laid his hand on Hardin’s 
arm. ‘‘‘The money-changers an’ them 
that sold doves’” he said, waving his 
hand to where were’ seated the 
sellers of incense and candles, of 
rosaries and crucifixes, of scallop shells 
and bowls—‘‘an, done in the Master’s 
name.” Brother Hardin looked about 
him in a dazed way. ‘I don’t onder- 
stand,” he said, shaking his head; ‘‘I 
don’t understand; but go on—go on.” 

Nagib was happy. ‘‘ The door,” he said, 
pointing up; then under the archway— 
‘*the guards,” pointing to where some 
Turks were smoking gravely. ‘‘ These 
Christians fight;” Nagib added. 

In the gloom in front of them, a long 
stone lay on the floor where worshipers 
were prostrated, and above, a line of 
lighted lamps. ‘‘ Where the Saviour was 
anointed for burial,” Nagib recited glibly, 
‘‘and here the St. Virgin stood and wept,” 
pointing toa circular stone where there 
were more worshipers and lamps. ‘‘ The 
‘Chapel of the Angel,’” and Nagib el- 
bowed his charges into a small, tawdry 
grotto. Brother Hardin came in last; 
he seemed bewildered, lost to any sense 
of his surroundings. Nagib’s words 
meant nothing to him. What connection 
could this stifling place have with the 
aweet old story of the Garden in the 
early dawn, and the Angel keeping watch; 
how could he with that description fresh 
in his mind, understand this? He saw Miss 
Mandy and the brethren going in and 
coming out of a doorway so low that one 
had to bend double; it did not occur to 
him what it meant; his turn came, and he 
followed brother Smith, doing what he 
did, creeping through the small opening, 
and standing voiceless, and still more 
dazed on the other side. Rose-water was 
sprinkled on him by a priest in black, and 
a candle was put in his hand from a pile 
on a marble bench in front of him; but 
no understanding came toe him, not even 
when Nagib whispered: ‘‘The Holy 
Sepulchre”—the grave was in a garden? 
Out through more arches; up and down 
dark passages where priests and proces- 
sions passed them, where organs brayed’ 
and bells rang, where chants and intoned 
prayers from the different chapels made 
a mad discord, where Latins and Greeks, 
and Armenians and Copts jostled each 
other not always peacefully; at last, up a 
dark stairway, into a still darker chapel, 
small, and even in the darkness tawdry. 

** Mount Calvary,” said Nagib. 

Brother Hardin turned, roused at last: 
“What did you say, Naygeeb?” he 


slowly and 


asked, his blue eyes kindling slowly. 
‘* Did you dar’ to say thet this is Calverry 
—did you dar’ to say it, an ain’t you 
feared to lie like this?” putting his hand 
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into the boy’s collar and beginning t& 
sway him slowly back and forth. ‘ You 
mizable, lyin’ Turk er Jew, Idunno which, 
to be a-takin’ Christians roun’ er circus 
like this, an’ callin’ it holy names. This 
black hole Calverry, where my Lord died ? 
Oh, you lyin’ buzzard! Jest say another 
word an’ [’ll bust your brains out !” 

** My brother—my brother!” and broth- 
er Smith caught Hardin’s uplifted arm. 
‘* Hev patience; come away; ain’t you no 
Christian yourself ?” 

Brother Hardin’s hand dropped at his 
side, while Nagib fell back, not at all un- 
derstanding. Brother Hardin drew his 
hand across his eyes, as if to clear his 
sight. 

**Calverry,” he said, ‘‘Calverry; an’ thet 
hole down yander the grave ‘ wherein 
never man lay’—an’ thet’s the Garden? 
‘My Lord an’ my God’!” he whispered, 
clasping his hands above his head, “ ain’t 
there no fire left in Heaven?” 
said brother Smith; ‘‘ we’ve 
done seen enough of this; come, brother 
Hardin, you’re riskin’ your soul.” 

Obediently, like a chidden child, Har- 
din followed; looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left. Once more in the 
court-yard he paused and looked round 
on the buyers and sellers, and back to 
the great building. 

‘*An’ my Lord died for this,” he said, 
as if to himself. ‘‘ My Lord died for this!” 
then he walked slowly away. 

Silently the brethren and Miss Mandy 
followed; the girl thinking over and over 
again—*‘ Brother Hardin is a good man— 
he is agood man.” She was too much pre- 
occupied with her own affairs to realize 
in any degree what she had been through 
that morning; her mind was still work- 
ing slowly along the line of its own dis- 
content, too busy to have any understand- 
ing of the revelation that had broken on 
brother Hardin with such overwhelming 
force, shaking his whole simple life and 
faith to its very foundations; she saw 
none of this; but she realized his truth. 

Reaching the hotel, brother Hardin sat 
down wearily on the steps in the hall, 
where the people were gathered waiting 
for lunch; and Hugh Alexander approach- 
ing Miss Mandy, who had seated herself 
near Emily, asked: ‘* What have you done 
this morning, Miss Pouder?” 

‘* We've been to the church,” the girl 
answered, her red lips scarcely moving as 
she spoke, and her slow eyes looking aim- 
lessly out of the front door. 

‘“‘Oh! a dreadful place, is it not? A 
miserable trumpery show; and makes the 
whole thing as absurd as it can be made, 
Of course nothing 
tainly of the real sites in Jerusalem now; 
they were all wiped out, you know, when 
Jerusalem was destroyed, and it is useless 
to hunt for them.”’ 

Miss Mandy’s eyes had reached Hugh’s 
face by this time, and she might have 
spoken; but a voice came from the stair- 
way: 

“Young man,” and brother Hardin 
rose from his lowly seat: ‘‘ you are speak- 
in’ the truth in the main, Jerusalwm 
were destroyed, ’cause thet were prophe- 
sied; an’ thet church down yander air a 
most unholy fraud; but how kin you talk 
"bout it—how kin you be satisfied to think 
‘bout it—don’t you git mad an’ wanter 
kill somebody? I’ve journeyed here,” he 
went on, turning from Hugh to Emily, 
whose face showed more of sympathy— 
**T've journeyed here for nothin’ but to 
foller the footsteps of my Lord; an’ it 
looks to me like the lay of the land is ‘all 
we've got left. Don’t think I’m preach- 
in’; I ain’t preachin’; I ain’t fitten to 
preach; I've done lost all my religion 
sence I’ve come here,” his voice breaking 
with a sob—‘‘I’ve done lost all I had. 
This mornin’ they showed me a place up- 
stairs in thet church, an’ said thet was 
Calverry; an’ I cussed thet boy Naygeeb 
—thet poor unknowin’ heathen creetur— 
an’ I wanted to kill him, I hed murder 
in my heart. No, I ain’t preachin’—I 
ain’t fitten to preach, an’ I’m goin’ home.” 

From a provoked flash, Hugh’s eyes had 
filled with a light of pity; this man was 
so cruelly in earnest. ‘‘ There is another 
site pointed out as Calvary, Mr. Hardin,” 
he said; *‘ you must see that. Very few 
believe in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 


** Come,” 


can be known cer- 





chre now; this other place is on a hill out- 
side the Damascus gate.” 

*** Without the city wall’?” and brother 
Hardin laid his hand on Hugh’s arm, and 
looked at him with a pitiful appeal in his 
eyes; ‘‘ you hev seen it?” 

“ton” 

** A green hill?” 

** Yes a round, green knoll just above a 
cave, called the ‘cave of Jeremiah’; and 
just outside the Damascus gate—you must 
see it.” 

Brother Hardin shook his head: ‘‘ May- 
be,” he said; “‘ but I can’t be sartain, 
Nothin’ will never seem sartain any mo’ 
in this world—nothin! [knew Jeerusalum 
was overrun with Jews, an’ Turks an’ 
Infidels; but I lowed I'd see a garden, an’ 
a grave, an’ a green hill for Calverry, an’ 
now I’m feared to go to Gethsemane—I’'m 
feared to go.” 

Everybody was listening now, all the 
people in the hall, listening to the deep 
voice shaken with a feeling that only a 
few could understand. 

** An’ whenI go home,” brother Hardin 
went on, ‘‘an’ tell the people over to 
Mudcreek, what I hev seen, there ’!l be 
some will giye up religion altogether. 
What did Icome fur—what did I come 
fur! Never mo’ will my sperret sing—- 

“*There is a green hill far away 

Without the city wall’— 
but I'll always be a-seein’ them dark stair- 
steps, an’ thet unknowin’ heathen a-sayin’ 
‘This is Calverry’, An’ when I sets out- 
side the sto’ of an evenin’, an’ reads my 
Testyment—an’ reads about thet garden 
an’ the Angel a-stannin’ there, an’ the 
dawn a-creepin’ up so fresh an’ cool, an’ 
the wind a-blowin’ like a whisper—jest 
like I hev seen day come up a hundred 
times a year; I'll always be a-seein’ thet 
stiflin’ place, an’ all them fellers a-walkin’ 
around, an’ them orgins a-blatin’. What 
did I come fur—what did I come fur! 
Miss Mandy,” looking down on the girl, 
while a longing appeal for sympathy 
sounded in his voice, ‘‘ain’t you sorry 
you come, Miss Mandy ?” 

The dark eyes lifted slowly. ‘I’ve been 
sorry for a long time, brother Hardin,” 
she answered, without an inflection of 
feeling in her tones, ‘‘ but not “bout Cal- 
verry; Lain’t studyin’ ’bout Calverry; but 
I'm sorry ’bout goin’ back to Swamp- 
edge.” 

‘* Miss Mandy !” was all he said, and his 
voice sounded weak. Then he went 
back to his place on the steps, sitting 
down, all limp and tired, like an old man. 

That afternoon, as Emily came out of 
the Russian church, brother Hardin stood 
waiting for her, hatin hand. 

**T’m come to say good-bye, Miss,” he 
said. ‘I’m goin’ home.” 

**Oh, wait!” and Emily held out her 
hand impulsively ; for all her sympathy 
had been transferred from Miss Mandy to 
this rough, ugly man—‘ wait; things 
will seem better.” 

**No,” shaking his head rather hope- 
lessly. ‘‘ You're right kind, an’ I’m 
obleeged to you ; an’ also for your kind- 
ness to Miss Mandy ; an’ I hope you'll not 
turn agin’ your own through travelin’; 
but I’m goin’ home. This place ain’t doin 
me no good. The Lord has humbled me 
here in Jeerusalum, an’ bas let my faith 
be nigh onto rooted up; but I hev some 
faith yet. Yes, I hev faith thet the Mas- 
ter’ll gimme grace to march up this Cal- 
verry I hev found. It’s a every-day stair- 
step, but it is surely Calverry.” 

From where they stood on the brow of 
the hill behind the Russian church they 
could look out over the rolling hills to 
Olivet—look across the city, and the val- 
ley where the Garden of Gethsemane lay. 
It all grew more real to Emily as she 
looked and listened—listened to the child- 
like man who walked slowly beside her, 
talking as if to himself: 

‘*Fur four years I was a soldier; an’ I 
was tired, an’ I was honggry, an’ I was 
wounded ; an’ when the war was done, 
an’ the old flag hed to be put away, an’ 
no mo’ orders were a-comin’ hot an’ fast 
from Lee, it seemed like the world hed 
come to an end—like the sap hed dried up 
outereverything. But I tell you, Miss, it 
worn’t nothin’ like what’s come to me here 
in Jeerusalum, when the lies were risin’ 
up so thick about my Lord an’ Master 
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thet nothin’ seemed true. Losin’ your 
earthly leader is awful—but losin’ your 
heavenly leader—let me die a hundred 
deaths befo’ thet day comes! I'll wrastle 
all night long, my Lord, but I’ll never let 
you go—never, never!” He stopped sud- 
denly in his slow walk and held out his 
hand: ‘God bless you, Miss; good-bye,” 
he said, then turned away. 





‘You have made a great mistake,” 
Emily said to Miss Mandy that night— 
‘‘you have made a great mistake; bro:her 
Hardin is a good and noble man—he is a 
great man.” 

“Yes, he’s good,” Miss Mandy answered. 
“‘T’ve done said he’s good; but you wouldn’t 
marry him, would you?” And Miss 
Mandy paused a moment. ‘‘No, I know 
you wouldn’t marry him,” she went on, 
**’cause you know there’s a difference, 
jest as I said, an’ I ain’t made no mistake. 
It worn’t no use a-waitin’ no longer; an’ 
now it’s done, an’ I won’t be pestered 
when I gits back to Swampedge, an’ I 
won’t be glad nuther; but I won’t be ’spon- 
sible for nothin,” with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

‘*You have hurt brother Hardin,” Emily 
said slowly. 

“No, I ain’t,” the drawling voice an- 
swered. ‘If you stumps your toe against a 
rock, you hurt yourself, the rock never 
hurt you; an’ I ain’t ’sponsible for brother 
Hardin no mo’ than the rock is ’sponsible 
for your toe.” 

Emily smiled a little, and Miss Mandy 
went on in calm conviction of the truth 
of her words: 

‘‘An’ you'll marry Mr. Alexander, and 
keep on a-travelin’,I s’pose. Maybe some 
time you’ll come to Swampedge, an’ there 
you'll see the difference. I don’t know 
what makes it; but there’s a difference, 
an’ I’m tired thinkin’ ’bout it. An’ when- 
ever you'll come to Swampedge, you'll 
find me there, plain Mandy Pouder, ’cause 
nothin’ll ever change to Swampedge— 
nothin’ll ever change; an’ I’m sorry I 
come.” 

JERUSALEM, March, 1887. 
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A WuUNDER WORKER. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








ALL the colors, so wise ones say, 

Bright und delicate, grave and gay, 

Are woven into the rainbow fair 

Upin the cloudy summer air. 

Then Dame Nature with cunning hands 
Breaks in fragments the shining bands, 

To fling them down in the sunny hours; 
And then the little ones call them flowers. 


But, what does she do with her colors gay 
When flowers and rainbows fade away ? 
She weaves them all in the robe of snow 
Old Winter wears while chill winds blow. 
And when he has finished his icy reign 

She melts it up for the flowers again. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
A TRUE TALE. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 


OnE October day, about one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, two small boys 
were returning from a log school-house, 
in Bath County, Virginia. A hundred 
and twenty-five years! which means that 
what is now Bath County, wasa _ wilder- 
ness, with here and there a clearing, here 
and there a hut, here and there a stock- 
ade fort, for defense against the Indians. 

These two little boys were Daniel and 
Samuel Brown; their father had a small 
fort on Jackson’s River, to which the 
neighbors, men, women and _ children, 
were wont to gather when reports came 
that dusky forms had been sighted in the 
woods, and the stoutest hearts quailed 
before the enemy that could not be faced, 
since he kept ever behind their backs, 
alert, cunning, relentless. 

‘* Hi! Dan,” whispered the younger 
boy, the blood suddenly leaving his sun- 
burnt cheek, ‘‘ what’s that anent the big 
maple yonder ?” 

Dan lifted his head with quick suspicion 
and saw ashadow pass into the denser 
woods on their right. ‘‘ Mebbe it’s a buck, 
Sam,” he said, with a manly desire not to 
scare the smaller boy. 

‘* A buck!” answered Sam, scorning to 
be treated asif he were a coward; “it’s 











the kind o’ buck that wears a blade, I tell 
ye. Let's put out.” 

** You hie on, Sam, and get behind the 
walls, quick as ever you can; Mammy 
and Dad are working in the three-cor- 
nered field, and I’m bound to go round 
that way and give them warnin’.” 

It was with difficulty that Dan could 
persuade Sam to go to the fort, leaving 
him to the perilous task of warning the 
workers in the corn-field. The forest- 
born lads of those trying times were 
trained to facedanger, and were often as 
cool and as plucky as the young Indian 
braves themselves. Dan succeeded in per- 
suading Sam to go to the fort, by remind- 
ing him that those within the stockade 
must be put on their guard. The broth- 
ers separated, but before Sam reached 
the fort, he saw the flames going up from 
its wooden walls, telling the cruel story 
of death and destruction. 

Nor did Dan ever reach the three-cor- 
nered field. Gleaming eyes, concealed by 
bush and tree, had watched the boys as 
they separated, and while a dozen sav- 
ages had preceded Dan to the fort, others 
made a short circuit, and, intercepting 
Dan, gagged and bound him. 

He wasa well-grown boy of eleven years, 
stout of heart and limb, and the men of the 
woods admired the pluck and self-control 
with which he stood his capture and im- 
prisonment. They kept him at first, in 
order to torture him fortheir amusement, 
and compelled him to gather the wood 
which they signed to him was intended 
for his own death fire. They showed him 
the plaited buckskin with which he was 
to be bound, and driven round and round 
a tree, until the rope having coiled its 
whole length upon the tree, he would be 
forced into the fire at its trunk. Evi- 
dently they expected him to break down. 

But Dan was clever as well as brave, 
and his wits were at work to save his life. 
He bore himself with the proud indiffer- 
enceso much admired by the Indians, and 
every little while he would lift his head 
suddenly, as if listening for and expecting 
something. 

Now nothing escapes an Indian’s notice, 
and Dan’s captors did not doubt that he 
had some reason to expect a rescuing 
party ; so they hastened to rejoin their 
comrades near the fort, and the poor boy 
was sickened, soul and body, by the sight 
of dripping scalps in the possession of 
those who had gotten behind the stock- 
ade. The Indians had, in fact, managed 
to take two scalps from each victim, and 
Dan, sure now that his parents were dead, 
gave up all thought of escape, and moved 
en passively with the band, who, having 
obtained information that Captain Paul 
was on their trail with twice their num- 
bers, now hied off to the northwest, tak- 
ing with them the scalps of their victims, 
their weapous and the boy captive. 





Fifty years after this raid fhere came 
to Bath County a splendid looking old 
chief in Indian dress, accompanied by a 
grown son and daughter and a few war- 
riors. The stranger inquired from house 
to house for Mrs. Brown, and came finally 
to the residence of Col. Samuel Brown, 
who owned a fine estate, and had a large 
family around him. With him his old 
widowed mother lived, bent and feeble, 
broken in spirit, but with a clear mind 
and memory. Colonel Brown, with the 
prompt hospitality of that day, invited 
the travelers to become his guests, and his 
invitation was accepted. When the time 
came for the evening meal, which was 
served in the wide, clean kitchen, the 
master of the house went to an inner room 
and brought out on his arm his aged 
mother. 

The instant she crossed the threshold 
the Indian chief and his children sprang 
forward and knelt before her; they were 
silent, after the Indian fashion, but the 
chief showed strong emotion in every line 
of his rugged features. 

The old woman trembled violently as 
she gazed upon the kneeling figures of 
father and son; something in the younger 
face confirmed the wild hope that swept 
through her soul, and with acry as of one 
who sees the dead come back to life, she 
fell upon the old warrior kneeling before 
her—‘‘O Dan, my boy, my boy!” 
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It was indeed the boy she had lost half 
a century before. Fifty years’ had 
changed him from a ruddy stripling into 
a bronzed and white-headed o!d man; 
had given a new generation to take the 
place of the old, had brought the old 
mother herself to the brink of eternity, 
yet it could not make her forget her first 
born. Under his change of name and 
nature and garb and guise she recognized 
the child of her love, and for weeks her 
youth and strength seemed renewed. 

The kinsfolk gathered from far and 
near to hear the old man’s story. He had 
been carried off to the shores of Lake 
Huron, and adopted into the tribe of his 
captors. They told him that every mem- 
ber of his family had been slain, and the 
bloody scalps at their belts seemed to 
prove the truth of their words. Dan 
turned from them with deep aversion at 
first, but was bought by a Frenchman, 
who had married a squaw, and the lad 
soon became in all respects a son of the 
tribe. 

His fine physique, his quick mind, his 
ability to read and write, and his valuable 
services in their treaties with the whites, 
gave him a decided prominence in the 
tribe. He married a woman of their 
nation, and his son and daughter had in- 
herited many of the finest qualities of 
both races. 

‘*Why did not you come back to us 
during all these years?” cried the old 
mother with passionate  1eproach. 
Brown (for he had kept his old name), 
told her that he had never doubted the 
tale told him fifty years before, of the de- 
struction of his whole family. Why 
should he care to visit the scene of such 
desolation ? 

‘And what started you at last?” 
ried Colonel Brown, bluntly. 

There had been a treaty on foot between 
the Indians and whites, Brown said, and 
one of the whites had lived in Virginia as 
a boy, had sat on the same bench at 
school with the Brown brothers, and this 
man told the chief that his mother was 
still living, but warned him that if he 
would see her alive he must make no tar- 
rying. 

A few weeks later, and the stalwart 
sons, strong even in advanced years, laid 
the old mother to rest in the family bury- 
ing-ground, under the great oaks which 
had witnessed so many tragedies since the 
white man’s ax first sounded in their 
wwidst. 

And now it appears that by the law of 
primogeniture (then in force in Virginia) 
the old chief is the legal owner of all the 
broad acres which Colonel Brown and his 
children have looked upon as theirs. He 
may go back to his forest home without 
knowing his rights. Nay; but Colonel 
Brown is the soul of honor. He may go 
back richer than his whole tribe; nay; 
but the old chief is the soul of generosity. 
When he does return to his long, brush- 
covered cabin, he is not richer than when 
he left it months before, except in the 
love and gratitude and admiration of old 
kinsfolk and acquaintances; for he has 
formally made over all his rights in the 
property to his brother. 

There was a tall, Saxon-looking lad of 
Col. Samuel Brown’s, who would fain 
have kept the beautiful Indian maiden by 
a tenderer bond than the cousinly one; 
but the girl was in love with a brave, and 
was to be made his wife on her return; 
and how could a pale face hope to keep 
her from going back to her painted lover 
and his wigwam in the forest? 

BALTIMORE MD. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





COACH PUZZLE.—Selected. 

THE following is founded upon an old 
puzzle. it may appear avery simple one, 
but probably not onein a hundred can see 
the right answer. 

Let us suppose that there is a highway. be- 
tween New York and Chicago, upon which 
a line of coachesis running. Now, a coach 
leaves each city every morning, and it takes 
24 days to make the journey. Suppose you 
take a coach from New York some morning 
for aride to Chicago. How many coaches 
would you pass before reaching your jour- 
ney’send? 








PREFIX PUZZLE. 
By changing the prefix make a word 
meaning to keep back, to gain, to keep from, 
to support, to relate to, to hold, and to pre- 


scribe. L. R. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC WITH CENTRAL LETTER. 
*O0eC0*% 

*o0e0* 
*40€C0*% 
*Oe0* 
*0€0* 
*0eC0* 
*0€0 * 
*O0e0* 
- *O0eC@0* 
*0€0 * 
*O0e0* 
The middle letter ends the left-hand 


word, and begins the right. 

First line, of two words, three letters 
each. First word, a teamster’s expression; 
second word, a measure. 

Second line, a poem, a period, 

Third line, a number, to do wrong. 

Fourth line, an animal, laid by animals. 

Fifth line, to observe, to increase. 

Sixth line, a Yankee dish, a tree. 

Seventh line, anger, a man’s name. 

Eighth line, a female animal, a virtue ex- 
isting throughout eternity. 

Ninth line, a man’s nickname, the close. 

Tenth line, knot, before. 

Eleventh line, to plead, old way of speak- 
ing of old times. 

H. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. IsT. 
BEHEADINGS. 

1, Bread-read ; 2, Bangle-angle ; 3, Otive- 
live; 4, Table-able ; 5, Glove-love ; 6, Swell- 
well; 7, Bowl-owl: 8, Dwell-well, 9, Bore- 
ore; 10, Box-ox; 11, Glass-lass ; 12, Bear-ear; 
13, Meat-eat; 14, Hat-at; 15, Clock-lock; 
16, Dear-ear; 17, Band-and; 18, Hear-ear; 
19, Wheel-heel ; 20, Butter-utter ; 21, Phebe- 
hebe ; 22, Shee-hoe. 


ODD PUZZLE. 
1, 





Alto 
Duet 
2. 

Ca na ry 
Pe ri od 
3. 
Me lo de on 
Re me di al 
4. 
Sa lu ta to ry 
Im me mo ri al 
BURIED CITIES. 
1, Rochester; 2, Mobile; 
Utica; 5, Calicut; 6, Madras; 7, Naples; 8, 
Catskill, 9, Cortland; 10, Kent; 11, Lon- 
don; 12, Hanover ; 13, Macon; 14, Vandalia; 
15, Austin. 


8, Olean; 4, 


ANAGRAMS. 
. Consanguineous. 
. Unregenerated. 
Antidiluvian. 
Insaliviates, 
. Absolutely. 
4 Insulated. 
. Distinguished. 
. Measured. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Thistle. 




















No 3 / MONARCH SHIRTS 
Ea/|SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS, 


PAULINE ART POTTERY, 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE. 


No. 157 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Burt's Shoes 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

for their Rustreted Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by —" or ex- 
press. All orders will re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion. 














YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2& cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 








which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 


not corrode the ——_ Name 


Walpole Dye & & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


> color. a giving full 








Frederick Loeser & Co. 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED "EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
promeve centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
Pinon goods coming to our counters direct- 

y from the producers. Our system of sell- 

ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO, 





DECEMBER, 1887, 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 


Union-square, N. Y. 


Having received and arranged 


their Importations and Special 
for the Holiday 


Season, the largest, most varied, 


Manutactures 


and interesting they have ever 
shown, suggest to intending pur- 
chasers that an early visit in- 
sures the best selection and avoid- 
ance of the crowd. 


Articles purchased now may be 
left for future delivery. 










- @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


a ei Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more 

cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
fp cdmirably adapted for invalids as 





Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
¥ BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


I AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 per 
cent. less than first cost. 


HOW? wc 


plicate Pres- 
ents from the latest weddings. Goods 
made by Tiffany, Gorham, Whiting, 
Kirk, and others, in their own elegant 
plush cases. I have Tiffany Tea 
Sets, Salad Sets, Pitchers, Fruit Stands, 
and 500 small cases, ranging from $5 
to $20, that cost double. Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewel- 
ry, and send it by mail or express to me, I will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS and others requiring 
monciia, Steel Stamps,etc.,write for our new 72-page 
Illustrated Ser > now ready for mailing. 
REESE & CO., @ Church Street, New York. 








Chas. S. Crossman. 


WATCHES, 


Diamondsand Jewelry. 
Special Holiday Attractions, 


Reliable Gooils at Reasonable Prices, 


61 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


NEAR MAIDEN LANE, 





























or 
“ART:BRONZES 
&-FINE-PORCELAINS , 














Low Estimates, 


St ee, Dodd’s 20", aca Boston 








Fine French chin and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pers. - -$12 00 
Fine white French China Dinner § ‘Seta, (00 pieces. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; Pvhite. 73 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44p’ces $10and 12 00 
orated Chamber 5 Seta, 10 pieces tis w aes 500 
— Dinner Sets, all colors and ‘acaigns. + 5b 0 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 


—s 
Lb0 AL ALL HOUSE- TURN EaING GOODS. 
C we and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBY SHIRE, 


uccessors 
HADLEY’S, 1- 47 Cooper Tustitate, N.Y.C. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M, Order. 


HOT WATER HEATING. om 
em of heatin, or Dwe 's, Offices, 
pub ic "pondtnce and Green-houses by Hot Water ‘ir- 
opetne. using the  Saeney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the atmos here; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of re Tr; can be 
managed by any member of the family; "the heat dif- 
fused is permanent, even and healthy ‘n all parts of 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per lot less than by 
Wy sther method, Manufactured by theGURNEY HO 

TER HEA TER CO, 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
ideal Fish, settee M. H. Johnson, Gun- 
crm tee gAgent, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice &W hitacre 

f'g.Co. - Monroe St., Chicago, Il]. Send for 
ie nacriptivecatalowue pand price list. . Men* ‘ion this paper. 


SCROLL SAWS. 
Woods, Patterns, Machines, and 
all material used by the Scroli 
Sawyer and Woodworker. Send 
4c. in Stamps for large illustrated 
@ Catalogue of Saws, Tools, Designs, 
om <c.; or 10c. in Stamps for Cata- 
logue, a HANDSOME lc. PAT- 
TERN, and 20 Coupon Offers, 
‘-” We have the LARGEST STOCK 
: of SCROLL SAW GOODS in U.S 


-J.WilkinsonCo. 2eceeitr 


Hn Furnishing 


FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKINC UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRICERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Specimen 








_emcu LAR] FREE. 


19 Murray St. 
NEW YORK, 





66 99 of Brain Workers 
and sedenary E RCISER'’ Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
but 6 inches square floor-room; something new ,cien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, =, cheap. Tyg 
* Sehools for Physical an: 

East 14th Street and 713 ub Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof.D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of 










“How to get Strong ” saysof it: * I never 
saw any other that I liked halfas well.” 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 


the coming year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

S. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D., of Boston. 

JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. TAYLor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

ap ARD CrosBy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINsFoRD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

pe H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HOWARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. GoopwIin, D.D., of Chicago. 

YHLILIP ScHaFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BuckLey, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others, 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will ,write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

Pror. RICHARD T. ELY, of Johns Hopkins University, will furnish a series of articles 
entitled: ‘‘ Land, Labor and Taxation.” 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems, 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Siniisisiiinaidi 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, 
of articles on the 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN 


of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 
ounger English and American poets. 
ENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will suppl the matterfor our department of “ Fine Arts.’ 
JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Corn il Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “ English Notes.”’ 
JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: 
tion of the Senses 
ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,’ and EDMUND Gossg, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from + % to time his * ‘Gossip in a Library. 
ISABEL F’. HAPGOOD, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator o 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 
R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. Fivrcnztt, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOWLTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE., 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. 
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OLIVES. 


BY MRS. C. E. B BAMFORD. 


Ir is a saying of the Italians that, ifa 
man would leave a lasting inheritance to 
his children’s children, he can do so in no 
better way than in planting for them an 
olive orchard. J 

When once firmly rooted in the earth, no 
neglect or ill-usage seems to destroy the 
vitality of the olive. The trunk may be 
mutilated, the fruit frost-bitten, or the tree 
burned to the ground, yet the roots are not 
discouraged, but send forth new shoots to 
again become productive. This Methuselah- 
like tenacity of life, may be seen in olive- 
groves in France and Italy, which are still 
producing fruit, although they are supposed 
to be seven hundred years of age. 

Doubt exists as to the native land of the 
olive; but Asia was long the home of this 
evergreen tree, and there the inhabitants 
esteemed the fruit for food and medicine. 
There the oil was burned in the lamps; it 
was there used in religious ceremonies, and 
in anointing the bodies of both the dead 
and the living. 

The tree may be propagated by grafting 
or budding, by planting slips or the kernel 
of the berry, or by carefully taking from 
the trunk near the surface of the ground 
the egg-like seeds, which are peculiar to the 
olive, and planting them in the earth where 
the tree is to grow. 

In a congenial climate like that of some of 
the Southern States or of the Pacific Coast, 
the olive will grow on most any light, warm 
soil to the hight of from fifteen to twenty 
or more feet. It seems to love the rocky 
hillside where there is but little moisture, 
and where it may gather strength and vigor 
from the mild breeze of the ocean. But the 
tree seldom refuses to live on barren soil, 
which can be used for nothing else. Wher- 
ever grown the olive requires but little at- 
tention, and usually bears some fruit when 
three orfour years old, but it is not very 
productive for five or six years, afterward it 
is valuable for perhaps hundreds of years. 

The fruit as taken from the tree is ex- 
ceedingly bitter, but it is eaten readily by 
sheep, swine or poultry. But no thieving 
youth will be likely to climb the olive tree 
to take the fruit belonging to his neighbor. 
Bitterness of the fruit gives it no attraction 
or offers temptation to the hungry tramp. 

For pickling purposes, olives are taken 
from the tree before they are nearly ripe, 
although they should be fully grown. Too 
often, in the haste of the owner to take his 
fruit to an early market, is the half-grown 
olive picked and pickled while yet so small 
and green that a sensible hen might scorn 
the fruit as food. Persons not accustomed 
to pickled olives on tasting such fruit decide 
that olives are not fit forhuman digestion. 

There are various ways of preparing the 
fruit for sale. Some growers place the 
olives in brine when taken from the tree. 
Others put them in lime-water or weak lye 

for twenty-four hours, This is done that 
they may lose the extremely bitter taste. 
When taken from the brine, or lye, the 
fruit is immersed in fresh water for about 
a week, changing the water twice a day un- 
til it runs off clear. 

Afterward the fruit is preserved in spiced 
vinegar or in new brine, or sometimes in 
the best olive oil, spiced to the taste. The 
olives are then bottled for sale and sealed. 
If kept for home use the fruit may be kept 
in close vessels in a cool place. Pickled 
olives vary in price from fifty cents to one 
dollar per gallon. When olives are deprived 
of their hard stones and sealed up in good 
olive oil with aromatics, they may keep 
good for several years. 

The process of making olive oil is very 
simple, the best oil being obtained from the 
unground fruit. The olives are allowed to 
remain upon the trees until ripe in the fall, 
when they are about the size of small 
plums. They are then of a dark-green 
color, not black as they become later, and 
they arespongy to thetouch. With but little 
pressure then the oil pours out of the little 
cells. One mature tree may bear from two 
to three bushels of fruit, producing fifteen 
or twenty pounds of oil. 

After being dried on the surface, the ripe 
olives are placed in small heaps when their 
own weight presses out the oil, which is 
caught in vessels. This first.oil is the pur- 
est and called virgin salad oil: Afterward 
the fruit is crushed ina mill and the pulp 
placed in strong coarse sacks and pressed. 
A more inferior oil is produced by throwing 
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oil from the surface. Lastly the pulp makes 
good fuel for burning or it may be eaten by 
swine. Repeated pressure produces each 
time inferior oil. The millstone for press- 
ing should never be sufficiently heavy to 
crush the hard kernel of the olive. 

The old-time oil mills were frequently 
made of stone and turned by hand. Others 
consisted of cylinders inclosing a beam 
which was turned by camels or other ani- 
mals. Sometimes the press was loaded with 
wood or stone, at other times theoil was 
pressed out with the bare feet. The oil was 
kept in cleansed jars, and drawn for use 
into horns or ina cruse, as the vessel was 
called which held the oil of the widow of 
Zarephath, spoken of in Kings. 

The mean produce of asingleolive tree 
near the Mediterranean is about ten pounds. 
But single aged trees in countries border- 
ing this sea, have yielded sometimes two 
hundred pounds of oil. Itis asserted that 
better fruit is produced after trees have 
been well pruned. In some countries the 
olive bears only in alternate years, but in 
California it bears annually. Some of the 
trees in the latter state were set out more 
than one hundred years ago by the Fran- 
ciscan friars. From one of these old trees 
192 gallons of fruit was gathered one year, 
netting $150. It is estimated that 200,000 
bottles of olive oil are produced each year 
in California. Most of this oilis of the best 
quality, because the secondary pressing is 
usually neglected. Pure,unadulterated oil, 
after settling and being strained several 
times through cloth and paper, is almost 
colorless, or but slightly tinged with green 
or yellow. The profit is said tobe about 
fifty cents per gallon. About seventy trees 
are usually planted upon an acre, and when 
insects attack the trees they are greeted 
with tobacco decoctions, which lay the in- 
sects low. 

When the cabinet-maker borrows wood 
from the olive tree for making his tab!es or 
bureaus, he finds the wood pleasing to the 
eye, hard, durable, and fine-grained. 

The natives of California are fond of 
pickled olives for food, and the adopted 
sons and daughters of the state are learn- 
ing to appreciate the fruit as well asthe 
oil. Olive oilis often used in Southern Caii- 
fornia upon the table instead of butter, and 
much oil is now sent to Eastern markets to 
vie with the Florida oil and with that re- 
ceived from countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL, 
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A SEASONABLE DINNER. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


THE season of green vegetables will soon 
be over, but fruit, and all the resources of 
the garden, can be had all the year round 
now that canning has been brought to such 
perfection. ‘The time was when housewives 
did their own canning, from motives of 
economy, but now all fruits and vegetables 
of fine quality can be hought at so reason- 
able a figure that it is needless to undertake 
the laborious task of canning at home. The 
standard vegetables, like potatoes and tur- 
nips, are always to be had in the markets, 
and celery all winter long, fresh from the 
earth, so the materials for this simple din- 
ner are easily procured. We give a very 
moderate meal, yet if too varied to suit the 
taste or the purse, the fish and one vegetable 
can be omitted; but well cooked, neatly 
dished, and nicely served, this dinner will 
be satisfactory to most fair appetites, and 
perhaps assist some perpiexed housewife to 
“think what to have for dinner.” 

Soup.—We will buy twenty cents’ worth 
of lean beef—good, not scraps. Cover it 
with three quarts of cold water, to draw out 
its juice and flavor. Add one spoonful of 
salt, cover closely, and cook slowly for three 
hours; then remove the meat, add two 
white onions, half a carrot, half a white 
turnip, all chopped finely, and simmer one 
hour longer, till dinner-time. Chop a few 
sprigs of parsley and put in the tureen, and 
pour the soup over. Some prefer to strain 
out the cooked vegetables. Now here are 
nearly two pounds of lean beef. Americans 
would throw it away, as all the sweetness 
and nourishment must have been extracted 
for the soup, but the French cut it up, sea- 
son it highly with salt, pepper, and a blade 
of mace, adding plenty of butter, and a cup 
of the broth extracted from it; dust in a 
little browned flour and serve on buttered 
toast (after five minutes’ cooking) for the 
next morning’s breakfast. 

The French utilize every bit of food, never 
allow a bit to go to waste, and can get up a 
variety of good dishes with very limited 
material. 

We will have blue fish or bass, baked; 
either will cost from thirty to forty cents. 
Leave the head on, stuff with a dressiag 
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nutmeg and alittle butter. Score the side of 
the fish that is to be uppermost in the oven, 
and ia each scoring put a thin slice of salt 
pork, or use butter instead, if pork is not at 
hand. Put a cup of hot waterin the pan, 
and baste the fish often. Half an hour in 
a good oven wiil bake a three-pound fish. 
To serve, garnish the fish with slices of 
lemon and sprigs of parsley, and thicken 
the gravy and serve from a boat. 

Our meat shall be boiled mutton. This 
meat, of a fine quality, can be bought now 
in the markets of New York for twelve 
cents apound. A leg weighing eight pounds 
should be put into hot water, to concentrate 
and save its flavor, for it is the meat we 
want now to eat, not broth or soup, yet the 
broth will make a very fair soup for to- 
morrow’s dinner, with only a handful of 
rice thrown in. Cook the meat slowly for 
three hours. It becomes both tough and 
ragged in appearance by rapid boiling. 
There is no meat well boiled that is boiled 
too fast, and it is one of the most difficult 
thingsto makea servant understand that 
she is not properly cooking the meat, when 
it is ‘‘ boiling fast like mad.” A spoonful 
of saltshould be put in the water, when the 
meat is put in. A white sauce should be 
served with the mutton, made of a cup of 
the broth, thickened with flour, blended 
with milk, with two spoonfuls of capers 
added, and all poured over the meat. 

Baked potatoes go well with boiled mut- 
ton, and of fair size require one hour to 
bake. A brush, made expressly for clean- 
ing and washing potatoes and similar vege- 
tables, is a great help and convenience, and 
is sold at the stores for only five cents. 

Yellow turnips should be pared, cut up 
smalland put in boiling water to cook. 
When half done, or in about half an hour, 
change the water, adding salt and one tea- 
spoonful of sugar; this softens the strong 
flavor. Drain and mash, add pepper and 
plenty of butter. Turnips are said to be 
one of the most wholesome of winter vege- 
tables. 

Tomatoes. Scald and peel, and cut up in 
small, irregular pieces, not slices; now to 
about one quart, add three spoonfuls of vin- 
egar, four of sugar, a half-teaspoonful of 
salt anda little pepper. This is a very old- 
fashioned way of serving tomatoes as a rel- 
ish, but it will be found an acceptable ac- 
companiment to our plain dinner. A fine 
bunch of celery can be bought now for fif- 
teen cents at the markets. The white por- 
tion, well washed, prepared for the table, 
and laid on ice till dinner-time, was tender 
and crisp yesterday; the green, leafy tops 
were cut off and tied in four bunches, and 
laid on ice too, to season our soups ‘another 
time; the green stalks we wash and cut into 
inch lengths, and cook about forty minutes, 
or till tender, in plenty of water; then pour 
off the water and add milk instead; add a 
little salt, a liberal piece of butter, and 
thicken with flour. This is one of the most 
delicious of vegetables, and from our invest- 
ment of fifteen cents we have had celery for 
two dinners, and seasoning for ‘soups for 
three or four other days; but, omiting it to- 
day, as we have cooked ce lery, and ‘‘variety 
is the spice of life,” our dessert shall be a 
simple one. One dozen peaches, or one large 
can, will be required, also one cup of tapioca 
an one of sugar. Let the tapioca be in cold 
water, plenty of it, over night, then bring it 
toa boil, add the sugar and a little salt. Put 
the fruit ina pudding dish, juice and all, 
sprinkle with sugar (a little almond flavor 


improves it), pour the tapioca over, bake one 
hour, and serve hot or cold, ith cream. 
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DALY HAMMERLESS. DALY THREE BARREL. 
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| Fine Timber, Prairie 
| and Grazing Lands. 
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Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the |} 
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“What They Raise in Minnesota,” 
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Standard Fertilizers. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 we Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. . 
ll Farmers and Dealers are Taviied to send for Cir- 
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Absolutely Pure. 


»wder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordl- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude ¢ of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

owders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
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‘age’s Liquid Giue is manu MASS 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., giaderetns 


Ye remedy for diseases arising from an impure state 
th 


Usec 


*Sige Cut of Hunting CaseStOp W atch Prices: «arts! som eis 
for Timing 

Horses, Bis72le 
and all kinds of 


RACES, 


Plain $5.00 
Sweep Second 6,00 8.00 
Step Watch... 7.00 9.00 


ORELDE CASES,GOLD PLATED, WARRANTED 
| TO STAND ACIP TEST, $1.00 extra for Open Face 
$2,00 for Hunting Case. All of our watches are 
Stem Winders, independent hand set, warranted 
accurate time-keepers, and have every appear- 
ance of the most expensive watches. We will de- 
jliver, free of charge, to any part of the United 
| States or Canada, any watch ordered, on receipt 
lot price, or will ship, C. O. D., with privilege of 


$7.00 


Ask your Jeweler examining, on receipt of $1.00 to guarantee ex- 
for them, or send 


TwoCent Stamp to the 
siosenieamaaens te an’ ery particular, and we will refund money if not 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN WATCH COMPARY. 


pressage. Our Watches are guaranteed in ev- 


| satisfactory. 
Office and Broadway, 
Salesrooms 234 fi 'y CITY. 





STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Warehouse: 


™STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
26 John Street, New York. 





W. L. DOUGLAS #4 SHOE, the original 
and “only hand-seweda welt $4 shoe in the 
world, equals suatem ade hand-sewd 
shoes that cost $@ to # 


W.L. oes 


and warranted, 

Button and 

styles toe. As styl - 5 
and durable as those = 


eo or 
W. L. DOUGLAS $2.5 50. SH 
celled for peers, wear. If not sold by your dealer 
write W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


#7” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 


e blood. fr Aue for Malaria. 
Prices, nos and $1.0 an be att . by mail, 
Ww. ROBINSON & Nt 
Send for c ireular. 184 Gree nwich e.. B. ¥. 





Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
where, prove their 
long and leading 
popularity. 
Illustrated Cat- 
alogues sent free. 


“BRATTLEBORO Vr. 





WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL, Shingles, 
' 


a OR COPE 
ake the 


Saar? WT She she | } 

, WOVE) bsolute- | 
AAAALAL 
WV 
VUE 
Wy 


reof roof, 
je guaran- 
tee satisiac- | 





THE CHILTON PAINTS, 
are made of pure Linseed Oil and contain no chemi- 
cals, water or benzine. These paints on account of 
their durability _os the most economical. If your 
ealer does not keep them send for color cards and 
“ag to Chilton Manufacturing C pmapany, 1 Fulton 
. Y.. or 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 


John St., New York, and 
in Lake St., Chicag 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED CN 1832. 
awarded 
y the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
= Centennial Exhibition’ 





CHER = 


pce 7 | AN 0 S 





WE 


BUY 2 WRINGER! 


THE 


MOST LABOR. 
= 


20 Saves ASE | labor of 
Jae other wringers, and costs 
> but little more. 


EM PIRE Ti DOES NOT GREASE 
The Clothes 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, 
ears Longest. 
Empire W. Co,, Aubura, 
Buit No No. 1. 


Terry, $62. 
Plush, 68 
s. C. 
Small 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


~ A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
oF SS = 


WARRANTED. 


Agents wanted ereaswhenn 


Catalogues sent, 





Y ALL DRUGGISTS. 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 








Remington 
STANDARD 
Typewriter 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of re 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. 0. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


r yore CORRUGATED 


‘IRON ROOFING 
W.GHYNDMAN & CO. 


CINCI NNAT 


CUSREEASKLESREAASSRECESaReEGE ESGe 
s = s 3 = 5S Je we | 

ci  ) ee 2 aa ge 

£2 22 29 —s. su aa as oe za aa 


a. 8. € > Ue | — ¢& 
bel seeasseuesedcescGnecesscrce 


Granville Mosaic Floors 


Have never failed to give satisfaction. 
T ly improved 


Li oa 
0 
Mr 


cS 
id 


u 
« 


en) f 
we ALO OD. oR 


Oo FW OM 


w 
HPO wo 


“LIST ‘peg Arenuer poyuereg 


ste eget dt get tet el “+ 


expressly for it. Rak for information. 
0.8, Dickinson,Granville,Mass. 


a 


m)Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 





Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are ome REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


REVERSIBLE. COLLAK C6.. 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalocue free. 





A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 


OUR 
TRADE M HARK 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD," 


STATEN ISLAND | 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and KEFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
rice-list. 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES’. RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
of TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
=2 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED, 


, LANCASTER, PA: 


. 29 CENTER SQUARE 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 


IT IS THE POPU- 
LAR SHORT LIN 
BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
St PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 


C.y 
APPLY TO THE NEAREST TICKET A 


OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESENTATIVE OF 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION, & 
OF TICKETS, 


THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 
Gon Mame H. 2 . 
’] Mauager. 


an ae 
VICTOR BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES 
Highest grade known. 


Illustrated Catalogue free, 




















OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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